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SovKY,  you  kin  r«cLon  it  dead  iure»  tJur'f  sonwthisg 
wwn^  'bout  a  thing  l)ut  don't  eipUio  itf«)f/* 

That  wa*  Old  Rocky's  advice^  given  threc-and- 
twcnty  yean  ago — not  forgoncn  yet,  but,  in  this 
instancCf  respectfully  ignored. 

It  happened  some  yean  ago,  and  this  was  the  way 
of  it  :  the  For  of  Ballybotheiem  having  served  three 
generations — in  his  native  Ttppcrary,  in  Ka^raxia, 
^nd  in  tlie  Transvaal — leemed  entitled  to  a  rest ;  and 
when,  in  the  half-hour  before  'lights  out,'  which  it 
the  IJttle  Peoplc^i  particidai  own,  the  demand  came 
from  certain  Autocrati  of  the  Nightgown  :  "  Now, 
tell  us  something  else!*'  it  occurred  to  the  Puzzled 
One  to  tell  of  JckIe*!!  6ght  vrith  the  table  leg.  And 
that  it  how  the  [rouble  began.  ThoK  with  experience 
will  know  what  followed ;  and,  for  thode  leaa  for- 
tunate, the  modest  demand  of  one,  comfocubly 
tucked  up  taUorwi»e,  and  emphaiinng  lui  poinu  by 
excited  hand'*«liakei  with  his  toes,  will  convey  the 
klea :    **  It  mu«t   l>e  all  Ime  !    and  don*t  leave  out 
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To  »uch  in  audkncc  a  story  maj-  be  told  a  hundred 
times,  but  It  must  be  told,  as  Kipling  say:,  *'  Just  so  !  " 
thit  u,  in  the  eame  vray;  because,  even  a  romance 
(what  a  three-year-old  once  excused  as  "only  a  play 
tell  ")  tnuct  he  irue — lo  incM  \ 

Once  Jock  liad  taken  the  field  it  was  not  long  before 
the  narrator  found  himself  helped  or  driven  over  the 
paudCd  by  quick  *iigg<:5tions  from  the  Galkry ;  but 
there  were  days  of  faf>  and  wony  when  thouchte 
lajtged  or  strayed,  and  when  alip*  were  made^  and  then 
a  rigibnt  and  pitiless  memory  swooped  like  the 
striking  falcon  on  ita  prey.  There  came  a  night  when 
the  »tor/  was  of  the  Old  Crocodile,  and  one  in  the 
Galier}"— one  of  more  exuberant  fancy — seeing  the 
gate  open  ran  into  the  flower^reu-n  field  of  romance 
and  by  sug^eitive  questions  and  caeer  prompting) 
helped  to  gather  a  little  posy  :  "  And  he  csughi  the 
Crocodile  by  the  tail,  dian't  he  f  "  "  And  he  hung 
on  and  fought  him,  didn't  he  i "  "  And  the  Oli 
Crocodile  Rung  him  high  into  the  air  I  High  I*' 
and,  turning  to  the  two  juniors,  added  "  quite  as  high 
as  the  hou«e  ! "  And  rhe  narrator — accewory  by 
reason  of  a  mechanical  nod  and  an  abKnt-mindea 
*'  Yes "  passed  on,  thinking  it  could  all  be  put  right 
next  time.  But  there  is  no  escape  from  the  '  tangled 
web '  when  the  Little  People  ait  in  judgment-  It 
was  months  later  when  retribution  came.  The  critical 
point  of  the  story  was  safely  passed  when — Oh ;  the 
irony  and  poetic  justice  of  it — it  was  the  innocent 
tempter  himself  who  laid  tns  hand  in  solemn  pniiteat 
on  me  narTttor*s  shoulder  and,  baking  him  rcproach- 
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fully^  in  the  eyes,  said  "  Dad  I    You  have  left  out  the 
bcBt  part  of  all-     Don't  you  remember  how  .  .  ." 

And  the  description  which  followed  only^  emphasises 
the  present  writer^s  onfitness  for  the  task  he  has 
ondeztalcen.  In  the  text  of  the  stoiy  and  in  the  illus- 
tration hy  my  friend  Mr.  Caldwell  (who  was  himself 
subjected  to  the  same  influence)  there  is  left  a  loophole 
for  fancy :  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  believe  that  Jocic 
is  just  beginning  or  just  ending  his  aerial  excursion. 
The  Important  Feo|^e  are  not  satisfied ;  but  then 
the  page  is  not  big  enough  to  exhibit  Jock  at  the  top 
of  that  flight — of  &incy  I 

From  the  date  of  that  lesson  it  was  apparent  tiiat 
reputations  would  suffer  if  the  story  of  Jock  were 
not  speedily  embodied  in  some  durable  and  authori- 
tative  form,  and  during  a  long  spell  of  ill  health  many 
of  the  incidents  were  retold  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
the  Little  People.  Other  Less  Important  Persons — 
grown-ups-^-^cad  them  and  sometimes  heard  them, 
and  so  it  came  about  that  the  story  of  Jock  was  to  be 
printed  for  private  circulation,  for  the  Little  People 
and  their  friends.  Then  the  story  was  read  in  manu- 
script and  there  came  still  more  ambitious  counsels, 
some  urging  the  human  story  of  the  early  days,  others 
the  wild  animal  life  of  South  Africa*  Conscious  of 
many  deficienaes  the  narrator  has  left  two  great 
fields  practically  untouched,  adhering  to  the  original 
idea — the  story  of  Jock ;  and  those  who  come  into  it, 
men  and  animals,  come  in  because  of  him  and  the  life 
in  which  he  played  so  large  a  part.  The  attempt  to 
adapt  the  original  lettcra  to  the  symmetry  of  a 
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connected  story  involved,  as  one  might  have  blown, 
cDd]e$$  trouble  and  ch^uiges,  necessitating  complete 
re-HTiting  of  most  parts ;  and  the  reipomibllity  and 
work  becamcf  still  gre:itc-r  wltcn,  ^hcz  a  oisual  aad  iin- 
forc«en  meeting,  my  friend  Mr.  Caldwell  accepted  the 
suggcnion  to  cotnc  out  to  South  Africa  and  spend  six 
months  with  us  in  order  to  study  the  game  in  its  native 
bush  and  to  know  the  conditions  of  the  life  and  put 
that  experience  into  the  work  of  illmirating  "Jock." 
Thr  writer  i%  well  aware  that,  froni  the  above  causes 
and  one  other,  there  arc  glare  inequalities  in  style  and 
system*  and  in  plane  of  please  and  thought,  in  different 
parts  of  the  book.  For  this  feature  the  *  one  other ' 
cause  is  alone  put  forward  as  a  defence.  The  story 
belongs  Lo  the  Little  People^  and  their  requirements 
were  defined — *Mt  must  be  alt  tnu  /  Don't  leave 
out  anything/"  It  has  been  nccesiary  to  leave  out 
a  great  deal ;  but  the  other  condition  has  been  fully 
and  fairly  complied  ^vith ;  for  it  is  a  tnic  story  from 
bcginiUDg  to  end.  It  is  not  a  diary  ;  incidents  have 
been  grouped  and  moved  to  get  over  the  difficulty  ol 
blank'days  and  bad  spells,  but  there  is  no  incident  of 
importance  or  of  credit  to  Jock  wliich  w  not  absolutely 
true-  The  severest  trial  in  this  connection  was  in  the 
last  chapter,  which  is  bound  to  recall  perhaps  the  most 
famous  and  inoNt  chennlied  of  all  dog  stories.  Much, 
indeed,  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  avoid  that ;  but 
it  was  unthinkable  that,  for  any  reason,  one  should  in 
the  last  words  shatter  the  spell  that  holds  Jock  dear 
to  those  for  whom  his  life  is  chronicled— tlie  apell 
that  lies  in  '  a  true  story/ 


Little  hy  little  the  book  has  grown  until  it  has  come 
perilously  near  the  condition  in  which  it  might  be 
thought  to  have  Pretensions.  It  has  none  I  It  is 
what  it  was  :  a  simple  record,  compiled  for  the  interest 
and  satisfaction  of  some  Little  People,  and  a  small 
tribute  of  remembrance  and  aficcrion  offered  at  the 
shrine  of  the  old  life  and  those  who  made  it — tendered 
in  the  hope  that  some  one  bener  equipped  with 
opportunides  and  leisure  may  be  inspired  to  do  justice 
to  It  and  to  them  for  the  sake  of  our  native  land. 
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BACISCROUND 

Of  the  people  who  live  lonely  lives,  on  the  veld  or 
elsewhere,  few  do  so  of  their  own  free  choice.  Some 
there  arc  shut  off  from  all  their  kind — souls  sheathed 
in  some  film  invisible,  through  which  no  thrill  of 
sympathy  may  pass;  some  barred  by  their  self-cou- 
sciousoess,  heart  hungry  still,  who  never  learned  in 
childhood  to  make  friends :  some  have  a  secret  or  a 
grief;  some,  thoughts  too  big  or  bad  for  comrade- 
ahip.  But  most  vnll  charge  to  Fate  the  thoughtless 
choice,  the  chance^  or  hard  necessity,  that  drewr 
or  drove  them  to  the  life  apart ;  they  know  the 
lesson  that  was  learned  of  old  :  "  It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  atone." 

Go  out  among  them,  ever  moving  on,  whose  white 
bones  mark  the  way  for  others'  feet — who  shun  the 
cities,  living  in  the  vrilds,  and  move  in  silence,  self- 
contained.  Who  knows  what  they  think,  or  dream, 
or  hope,  or  suffer  i  Who  can  know  f  For  speech  among 
that  hard-schooled  lot  is  but  a  half-remembered  art. 

Yet  something  you  may  guess,  since  with  the  man 
there  often  goes — his  dog ;  his  silent  tribute  to  The 
Book.  Oh,  it's  little  they  know  of  life  who  cannot  guess 
the  secret  springs  of  loneliness  and  love  that  prompt 
the  keeping  of  a  trifling  pet ;   who  do  not  know  what 
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moves  jt  man  who  daily  \3kc$  his  ch;tncc  of  H(c  and 
death— maD  who«c  "breath  is  in  his  nostrils " — lo 
^  I^y  his  check  against  the  muzclc  of  hia  comrade  dog, 
and  IB  the  tnckless  miles  of  wLldernesA  feel  he  has  i 
friend.  Something  to  hold  to ;  something  to  protect- 
There  WAS  old  Blake — "  mad^  quite  mad,"  a»  ever}"- 
body  kricw— of  whom  they  vaguely  said  that  horses, 
hounds,  coaches,  corcr5»  and  ul  that  goes  with  old 
estates,  were  his~-^>ncc.  We  knov  him  poor  and 
middle -:iged.  How  old  to  us  I  Cheery  and  un- 
practical, with  two  old  pointers  and  a  fou'ling^ptecCi 
and  a  heart  as  irarm  as  toast.  We  did  not  af'k  rach 
othcr^s  business  there ;  and,  judging  by  the  dogs 
and  gun,  wc  put  him  down  as  a 'rcraitunce  man*' 
But  that,  it  seems,  was  wrong.     They  were  his  aX 

He  left  no  letters — a  little  pile  of  piper  ash  ;  no 
moncv  and  no  food !  That  was  bis  pride.  He 
would  not  sell  or  give  away  bis  dogs!  That  wa*  his 
love,  Whrn  he  could  not  Itecp  them  it  seemed  time 
to  go !  That  was  his  madness.  But  before  he  went, 
rcmcEDbering  a  friend  in  hospital*  he  borrowed  two 
cartridge}  and  brought  Iiim  in  a  brace  of  birds. 
That  was  old  mad  Blate,  who  *  moved  on '  and  took 
hit  dogs  wilh  him,  because  they  had  always  been 
together,  and  he  could  not  leave  their  fate  to  chance. 
So  wc  buried  him  with  one  on  either  lidc,  just  as  he 
would  have  liked  it ! 

There  was  Turner,  who  shot  the  crocodile  that 
seized  hi*  dog,  and  reckless  of  the  others,  swam  m 
and  brought  the  dog  to  land. 


There  was  the  dog  tlut  jumped  in  when  hi?  maiter 
slipped  from  the  rock,  and,  swimming  beside  Wm, 
wdft  snapped  down  in  his  stead  1  .\nd  there  was  the  ' 
boy  who  tried  a  reieue  in  the  dark — when  a  rmtle, 
ydp  and  growl  lold  that  the  Hon*  had  lits  dog—and 
was  never  ficcn  a^ain. 

So  it  goc3»  and  !o  it  went,  from  year  to  year ;  a 
little  showing  now  and  then,  like  the  iceberg's  tip, 
from  which  to  guess  the  bulk  below. 

There  wa»  a  Boy  who  went  to  seek  his  (ortune. 
Call  him  boy  or  man  :  the  years  proved  nothing 
either  way !  Some  vnS  be  boyish  always ;  others 
were  never  young :  a  few— mcwt  richly  dowered 
few — are  man  and  boy  together.  He  went  to 
seek  his  fortune,  at  boys  will  and  should ;  no 
pressure  on  him  from  about ;  no  promise  from 
nc)'ond.  For  life  wis  eaty  there,  and  all  wjs 
pleasant,  as  it  may  be— in  a  cage.  'To-day'  is 
*urc  and 
in  a  cage 


hiippy  ;   and  there  is  no  '  to-morrow  * — 


There  were  friends  enough — all  kind  and  mie — and 
in  their  witdom  they  said;  "  Here  it  is  safe:  yonder 
all  is  chance,  where  many  iiuWd  are  called,  but  few** 
so  fcw-^rc  chosen*  ^lany  have  gone  fortli ;  some 
to  return,  beaten,  hopclcis,  and  despised ;  some  to 
fall  in  sight  outside ;  others  are  lost,  we  knoiv  not 
where  ;  an4  ah!  so  few  are  free  and  well.  But  the 
fate  of  numbers  it  unheeded  atill ;  for  the  few  are  tliott 
who  county  and   lead  j   and  xht-ne  who  folkiw  do  not 
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think  *  How  few/  but  cry  '  How  strong !  How 
free !  *  Be  wUc  and  do  not  vcniurc-  Here  ix  U  safe : 
there  is  no  forrunc  there  !  " 

Bill  tlitrc  was  somrrtliing  stronger  than  the  things 
lie  knew,  aiound^  wtthntii,  beyond — the  lliing  that 
Strove  witiiin  hiro :  that  grew  and  grew,  and  beat 
and  fou.£;ht  for  freedom  :  thit  bade  him  go  and  walk 
alone  and  rcll  his  secret  on  the  mountain  alopcs  to 
one  who  would  not  bugh — a  link  icd  retriever ; 
that  ma<le  hint  climb  and  feel  \ih  ^ircngth^  and  lind 
an  mulct  for  what  drove  witl^in.  And  thus  the  end 
was  sure  ;  for  of  all  the  voices  none  to  strong  as  this  ! 
And  only  those  otlien  reached  him  that  would  chime 
with  it;  the  gentle  ones  which  *aid  :  **We  too 
believe,"  and  one,  a  stronger,  saying ;  '*  Fifty  years 
agu  I  did  it,     I  would  do  it  now  again  !  " 

So  the  Uoyset  out  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  did  not 
find  it;  for  there  was  none  in  the  place  where  he 
sought.  Those  who  warned  him  were — in  the  little 
— right :  yet  was  he — in  the  greater — right  too  I 
Ii  was  not  given  to  him  as  yet  to  know  that  fortune 
is  not  in  time  or  place  or  things ;  buc^  good  or  bad, 
in  the  man*s  oirn  self  for  him  alone  to  Tina  and  prorc. 

Time  and  place  and  thing?  had  f^ed  him ;  stiU 
was  effort  right ;  and^  when  the  first  was  dear  beyond 
all  question,  it  was  in*tinct  and  not  knowledge  bade 
him  still  go  on,  sapng :  ^*  Not  back  to  the  cage. 
Annhing  but  tliat!*' 

When  many  days  had  passed,  it  was  again  a 
Iriend  who  met  him.  saying:  ** Common  »ensc  is  not 
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cowardice.  You  have  nude  a  mistake :  repair  it 
while  you  may.  I  luvc  seen  and  know :  mere  it 
nothing  here.  Come  back  mth  me,  md  all  mil  be  midc 
easy-*'  And  aoiwcr,  in  reason,  there  wi*  none;  fori 
the  little  truth  wat  all  too  pbtn,  and  the  greater  no;^ 
yet  lecn-  But  that  which  had  swelled  to  bursting  and 
hnd  fought  within  for  freedom  c:illcd  out :  ''  Failure  is  " 
the  wGiat  of  all !  '^  And  the  blind  and  suuggling 
iostinct  rose  against  all  knowledge  and  aU  reason. 
"  Not  back  to  the  cage  1     Not  thjit  1 " 

And  the  heart  that  had  once  been  young  spoke  up 
for  Auld  Lang  Syne  r  the  old  eye*  softened  and 
dropped:  "God  *perd  you  Roy — Good-bye!"  And 
as  the  nia3<oach  rumbled  o9  the  Boy  put  up  Ms  bead 
— to  try  again. 

The  days  passed,  and  still  there  was  no  >vork  to  do. 
For,  those  who  were  there  already — hardened  racn 
and  strong,  pioneers  who  had  rougiied  it — were 
themselves  in  straitened  case,  and  it  was  no  place  for 
boys. 

So  the  Boy  moTcd  on  again,  and  with  him  a  man  in 
equal  plight^  but»  being  a  man*  a  guide  and  comfort 
TO  the  Boy,  and  one  to  lead  him  on  the  way.  Hungry, 
they  walked  all  day ;  yet  when  the  sun  went  down 
and  light  began  to  fail  the  place  where  work  and  food 
and  sleep  *hculd  be  was  still  far  off.  The  mountain 
cracks  were  rough  and  all  unknown  j  the  rivers  maay» 
cold  and  swift :  the  country  wild ;  none  lived,  few. 
ever  parsed,  that  way.  When  night  dosed  in  the  Boy 
walked  on  in  front,  and   tiie   man  Jagged   wearily. 
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grumbljDg  at  tbeir  ]uck-    Tn  the  valley  at  the  mounuin 
fooc  they  came  at  mklnigh:  upon  water,  bUcfc    and 
still,    bctwe<rn   them  and    ihc  c-jhinV    lights   beyond  ; 
and  there  the  mm  lay  down.     Then  the  Bo>',  turning 
in  his  anger,  bade  him  come  on  ;  anJ,  driig^mg  him 
out  upon  the  further  bank,  had  found— unlmowiog 
— sonic  linlcof  the  fortune  he  had  come  to  seek. 
Still,  morning  brought  no  change ;   stilly  was  there 
no  work   u>  d<x     So  thr  man   gave  ;i}>,  athI  v^gging 
baci,  was  lost.     And  :h<  Boy  went  ofi  atone. 

Rough  and  itiaight- spoken,  but  kindly  men  and  true, 
were  thote  he  came  among.  What  they  could  they 
did  :  what  they  had  thev  gave*  They  made  him 
free  of  board  and  bed  ;  ana,  kinder  still,  now  and  then 
made^work  for  him  to  do,  knowing  hj«  spirit  waft  as 
theirs  and  that  his  heart  cried  out:  "Not  charity, 
but  work !  Give  mc  work ! "  But  that  they  could  not 
do,  for  there  was  no  work  thc)- could  not  do  themselves. 
Thus  the  days  and  weeks  went  by.  Willing,  but 
unused  to  fend  for  himself — unfit  by  training  for  the 
wihi  fiJTigh  lift',  heart  and  rnergy  all  to  waste^  the  little 
he  did  know  of  no  value  there — the  struggle  with  the 
ebbing  tide  went  on  ;  it  was  the  wearing  hopeless  fight 
against  that  whicli  one  cannot  grapple,  and  cannot 
even  sec.  There  was  no  work  to  be  oonc.  A  few  dayi 
here  and  there ;  a  little  pas^ng  job  ;  a  hctpbg  hand 
disguijin! ;  anci  ilini  the  qutyit  again.  They  were  aJl 
friendly— bui,  with  the  kindly  habit  of  the  place:  il 
told  the  talc  of  hopelessness  too  well.  They  did  not 
even  a^k  hk  name  ;  it  made  no  difference. 
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TIkd  c^mr-  a  day  uhcrn  there  W4s  uowhcie  else  to 
try.  Among  the  lounging  diggers  At  their  wcck-crtd 
deals  he  stood  apart — too  shy»  too  ptoud  to  tell  the 
truth;  too  conscious  of  it  to  trust  hia  voice;  too 
hungry  to  smile  at  H  he  did  not  care !  And  then  a 
man  ia  muddy  molevkinf,  with  ^ave  (ace,  brovrn 
heard,  and  soft  hlucr  ryt^,  came  orer  to  him,  ^yiog 
straight :  "  Boy,  yoa  come  along  o'  me  ! "  And  he 
went. 

It  was  work — hard  work.  But  the  joy  of  it ! 
Shovelling  in  the  icy  water»  in  mud  and  gravel,  and 
among  the  boulders,  from  early  d:twn  to  i.UtL  What 
matter  i  It  wh>  work.  It  wai  not  (or  liirc,  but  just 
to  help  one  who  had  helped  Mm ;  to  *  earn  his 
grub  *  and  feel  he  was  a  man^  doing  the  work  of  his 
fricnd^ft  partner,  *who  was  away.' 

Fox  three  full  weeki  the  Boy  worked  on ;  grateful 
for  llie  toil ;  gratefnl  (or  tlkc  knowlcd^  gained ; 
most  grateful  that  he  could  by  work  repav  a  kindness. 
And  then  the  truth  came  out !  The  kmdly  fiction 
tcil  away  as  they  ut  and  rested  on  the  day  of  rcat. 
"  The  claim  could  not  sund  two  wliite  men's  grub  " 
had  fallen  from  the  man,  accounting  (or  hit  partner's 
absence.  -r^S^ 

It  was  the  simple  and  unstudied  truth  and  calm 
unconsciomne^  of  where  it  struck  that  gave  the  thrust 
its  force;  and  in  the  clear  still  air  of  the  Sunday 
morning  the  Boy  turned  hot  and  cold  and  dizzy  to 
think  of  his  (oily,  and  of  the  kindness  be  had  to  long 
imposed  upon.     It  wat  a  litilc  spell  before  hi£  lips 
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would  smile,  And  cyts  aod  voice  were  firm  enougb  to 
lie.  Then  he  s^iid  gently :  If  he  could  be  spared — 
he  had  not  lik^d  to  2%k  before,  but  now  the  floods 
were  over  and  the  river  turned  pcrhap  it  could  In* 
managed — he  would  like  to  go,  i^  there  were  letters 
waiting,  :ind  he  expected  new?. 

Up  the  winding  pathway  over  rocky  ledge  and 
grawy  dope,  climbtng  for  an  hour  to  the  pas*,  the  toil 
and  eflon  kept  the  hot  thoughts  under.  At  the  top 
the  Boy  sat  d<yvnx  to  rest.  The  green  Tock-cT«tcd 
mountains  stood  tike  resting  giants  all  around  :  the 
riven,  iilvered  by  the  fiun,  thrcjidcd  their  ways  bctw<:cD : 
the  air  was  clear,  and  cool,  and  still.  The  world  was 
very  beautiful  from  there. 

rarj  far  below — a  brownjah  speck  beside  the  silver 
strea): — Btood  the  cabin  he  had  left,  Ar^d,  without 
warning,  all  cjmc  back  on  him.  What  lie  had  mastered 
rose  beyond  control.  The  little  child  that  lies  hidden 
in  us  all  reached  our — as  in  the  dark — for  a  hand  to 
hold;  and  there  was  none.  Hii  arms  went  up  to 
hide  the  mocking  glory  of  the  day,  and,  face  buried  in 
sobbed  :    *'  Not  worth 
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Science  tells  that  Nature  will  recoup  herself  by 
ways  a4  wcl!  defined  as  those  that  rule  meclianiei. 
The  Wood  fbws  U5>ward — and  tlic  brain's  awhirl ; 
the  ebb-tide  »et* — and  there  is  rest,  WTiatevei 
impulse  fiway«  the  guiding  hand,  we  know  that  ofien 
when  we  need  it  most  there  cornea  relief;  gently, 
unbidden,  unobserved. 
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The  Boy  alcpt^  and  ch«re  was  peace  awhile.  Then 
CAinc  bint  cchoe*  of  the  watini;  thouj^htt^^d 
words  shot  out,  of  hope  and  resolution  ;  murmured 
names  of  those  at  fwime.  Once  hn  hand  wcrt  out 
and  gently  touched  the  turf»  reaching  for  the  friend 
and  comiude  of  the  p«t — one  who  knew  his  every 
mood,  hid  heard  hit  wildest  dreams  described,  hod 
seen  him,  hot-e)red,  breathless^  struggling  to  ctopc 
the  cagr  ;  one  to  whom  the  boyish  soul  w;is  often 
bared  in  fooli&h  confidence;  one  who  could  see  and 
hear  and  fecl^  yet  never  tell — a  little  red  retriever 
left  at  home ;  and  the  boy  stirred  and  sighed,  for  answer 
to  the  soft  brown  eyes. 

No !     It  is  not  ^ood  for  mui  to  be  alone. 

A  wUp  of  drifting  cloud  came  by,  a  breath  of  cooler 
air,  and  the  GcUe  spirit  of  the  mountain  changed  the 
day  as  with  a  wind.  The  Boy  woke  up  shivering, 
dazed,  bewildered :  the  mounuin  of  hb  dreams  had 
vanished;  and  his  dog  was  not  there!  The  cold 
driving  mitt  had  blotted  out  the  world.  Stronger  and 
stronger  grew  the  wind,  driving  the  damp  cold  through 
and  through  ;  for  on  the  bkak  plateau  of  llic  mount^un 
nothing  broke  iu  force. 

Pale  and  sliakcn,  and  a  little  stil},  he  looked  about 
then  slowly  faced  tlie  storm.     It  had  not  struck  him 
to  turn  back- 

The  gusts  blew  stronger,  and  through  the  mist  came 
rain,  in  single  simging  drops — portents  of  the  greater 
stomu  Slnwl^,  as  he  bent  to  brcist  it,  the  chilled 
blood  waimcci,  aod  when  the  ftrAi  thunderclap  split 
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overhead,  and  lose  itself  in  cndlc^  roars  ind  rumblingt  ' 
in  the  kloofs  and  hills  around,  there  came  a  warmth 
aiuiut  his  Ii^art  and  ;t  llglit  inio  ]ih  cytt — mute  thanh* 
giving  iKat  here  was  lomcthing  he  could  battle  with 
and  be  a  nun  again* 

On  the  top  of  the  world  the  storms  work  all  their 
fur)'.  Only  there  come  mi£C  and  wind  and  ra;n, 
thunder  and  lightning  and  hail  together — tlie  pitilevt 
-  >.it?rril>le  hail :  there,  where  ihc  hare  hiding  in  the  gTa« 
'^'^may  know  it  is  the  highest  thing  in  all  God's  world^ 
And  nearest  to  the  storm — the  one  clear  mark  to  draw 
the  lightning—  and,  knowing,  scarries  lo  the  sheltered 
slopes. 

But  the  Boy  pretsed  on— die  little  path  a  racing 
»ireaiD  lo  guide  him.  Then  an  the  one  group  of 
ghostly,  mitt'blurtcd  rocks  he  stopped  to  drink;  and, 
as  he  bent — for  all  the  blackness  o{  the  atom — 
his  face  leaped  out  at  him,  reflected  for  one  instant 
in  the  shallow  pool ;  the  blue-white  flame  of  lightning, 
blinding  hit  aching  eyes,  hiued  down ;  the  sickening 
smell  of  brimstone  spread  about ;  and  cr^sbing  thundrr 
close  above  his  hud  left  him  dazed  and  b^c^atMe6&. 

Heedless  of  the  rain,  blinking  the  bbckness  fioni 
hb  eyes,  he  sat  still  for  head  to  clear,  and  limbs  to 
feel  their  life  again;  and,  as  he  waited,  slowly  there 
came  upon  a  colder  stiller  air  that  other  roar,  io  hr, 
dull»  so  uniform ;  so  weird  and  terrifying — the 
vcMcc  of  ihc  coming  hail. 

Huddled  beneath  the  shelving  rock  hcw;itched  ihc 
storm  sweep  by  with  awful  battering  din  that  swamped 
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and  silenced  every  other  sound — the  tearing,  smashing 
hail  that  seemed  to  strip  the  mountain  to  its  very  bone. 

Oh !  the  wanton  fury  of  the  hail ;  the  wild,  destruc- 
tive charge  of  hordes  of  savage  cavalry ;  the  stamping, 
smashing  sweep  along  the  narrow  strip  where  all  the 
fury  concentrates ;  the  long  black  trail  of  death  and 
desolation  !  The  birds  and  beasts,  the  things  that 
creep  and  fly,  all  know  the  portents,  and  all  flee  before 
it,  or  aside-  But  in  the  darkness — in  the  night  or 
mist — the  slow,  the  weak,  the  helpless,  and  the  mothers 
with  their  young — for  them  is  little  hope. 

The  dense  packed  column  swept  along,  ruthless, 
raging,  and  unheeding,  oveiwhdming  all.  ...  A 
sudden  failing  of  its  strength,  a  little  straggling  tail, 
and  then — the  silence ! 

The  sun  came  out ;  the  wind  died  down ;  light 
veils  of  mist  came  slowly  by — bits  of  floating  gossamer 
— and  melted  in  the  clear,  pure  air> 

The  Boy  stepped  out  once  more.  Miles  away  the 
black  column  of  the  falling  hail  sped  its  appointed 
course.  Under  his  feet,  where  all  had  been  so  green 
and  beautiful,  was  battered  turf,  for  the  time  trans- 
formed into  a  mass  of  dazzling  brilliants,  where 
jagged  ice-stones  caught  the  sunlight  on  their  countless 
facets,  and  threw  it  back  in  one  fierce  flashing  glare, 
blinding  in  its  brilliance. 

On  the  ghttering  surface  many  things  stood  out. 

In  the  narrow  pathway  near  the  spring,  a  .snake 
lay  on    its    back^  crushed    and    broken ;    beyond  it^ 
a  tortoise,  not  yet  dead,  but  bruised  and  battered 
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through  its  shell ;  then  i  partridge — poor  uDprotected 
thing— thtf  wet  feather*  lying  all  around,  itrippcd 
as  though  a  !iawk  had  stricken  it,  <iiid  clone  bc^luntl  it 
all  the  utde  brood;  and  further  jtlicld  Uy  something 
rcddiih-brown — a  buck — the  brgc  eyes  glazed,  an  ooze 
of  blood  upon  its  Ups  and  nose.  He  Btcx)pcd  to  touch 
it,  but  drew  back :  the  dainty  little  thing  wai  pulp. 

All  striving  for  the  sheltering  rocks ;  all  caught 
and  «rickcn  by  tlic  ruhlrss  atmni ;  and  he,  guingj 
on  to  face  itr  while  otlicrs  fled  bcforc-'he,  bUndljr 
fighting  on — was  spared.  Was  it  hick  ?  Or  wji  there 
Bomethmg  subtle,  more  i  He  held  to  this,  that  mofc 
than  cktnce  had  awayed  the  guiding  band  of  fate — 
that  fortune  holds  some  gifts  in  store  for  those  who 
try  ;  and  failh  resurgent  moved  him  to  a  iiuitr  Te 
Dk^um^  d(  which  no  more  reached  the  conscious  brain 
than  :  '*  It  is  good  to  be  alive  1  But  .  <  .  better 
30  than  in  the  cage*'' 

Once  moreja  little  of  the  fortune  that  he  had  come 
to  %edt ! 


At  sunset,  passing  down  tlic  long  rough  gorge,  he 
came  upon  one  battling  with  the  Hood  to  save  hia 
all — the  white  man  struggling  with  the  frightened 
beattj;  the  kaflBr  swept  from  oi!  hi*  feci;  the  ma< 
bewildered  oien  yielding  to  the  stream  and  headin) 
dowuw^rdi*  toward*  the  falls — and  in  their  utinoil 
need  the  Boy  swam  Jn  and  helped! 

And  there  the  long  ilow  ebb  was  stayed :  the  Bc>' 
wa3  worth  his  food. 
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But  how  recall  the  Ufc  when  xbcw  who  mdde  !i  nci 
to  little  store  by  ^11  that  passed^  and  iiK>k  ita  ventures 
(or  their  daily  lot ;  when  thoK  wlio  knew  It  had  no 
gift  or  thought  to  iu  the  colours  of  the  fading  put : 
the  fire  of  y^uth  ;  the  hopes;  the  toil ;  the  bri|?ht 
illusions  (tone !  /\nd  now,  the  Story  of  a  Dog  to 
conjure  up  a  face,  a  D^imef  a  vt^ce,  or  the  grip  of  a 
friendly-  hand!  And  the  half-drcanicd  sound  of  ihc 
tramping  feet  ia  all  that  is  left  of  the  live  procci^ion 
long  iince  passed :  the  young  rccruita ;  the  Uggards 
and  the  faint ;  the  few  who  saw  ic  through ;  the 
older  men— grave*cycd,  thoughtful,  unafraid— who 
judged  the  future  by  rhe  hatieTcd  p»t^  and  wlio  biew 
none  more  nor  less  than  man — unconscious  equals  of 
the  best  and  IcASt ;  the  grcy-hucd  years ;  the  thin- 
ning ranks;  the  summons  ansu'crcd,  as  they  had 
lived— alorc.  The  tale  untold;  and,  of  all  who 
knew  it,  none  left  (o  picture  now  the  life,  none  left 
to  play  a  grateful  comrade's  part,  and  place  their 
record  on  a  country**  scrdl — the  kindly,  constant, 
nameless  Pioneers ! 
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"  DirrAftT  hilU  arc  ^]wii}-&  green/*  and  ihc  best 
gold  further  on.  That  it  i  Uiv  of  natuic — hunnan 
nxture — whicK  is  quite  superior  to  fcicts;  and  thuSi 
the  world  movei  on. 

So  from  the  Lydenburg  Goldfeldc  prospectors 
*huinrMng  tlicir  swagt'  or  diivinj;  their  small 
pack-don  keys  spread  afield,  and  I  ran  sport- riders 
with  tl:cir  long  spam  and  rumbling  waggons 
followed,  eutting  a  wider  tiack  where  traders  widi 
winding  etringft  of  carriers  had  already  vcntuied 
on.  But  the  hunters  had  gone  first.  There  were 
great  hunters  whose  names  arc  inown  ;  and  others 
a*  great  who  missed  thr  accidert  of  farno  ;  and 
ahcr  them  hunters  who  traded,  and  traders  who 
lumtcd.  And  so  too  with  prospectors,  diggers* 
Ti:iD&port-riderB  and  all. 

Between  the  goldfields  and  the  nearest  port  lay 
the  Bufhveld,  and  game  enough  for  all  to  live  on. 
Thus,  all  were  huniers  of  m  son,  but  ihc 
great  hunters — the  hunters  of  big  game— were 
apart ;  we  were  the  smaller  frj',  there  to  admire 
and  to  imitate. 

Trophies,  carried  baci  with  pride 
or  by  force  of   habit,  lay  scattered 
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ibout,  ncglrctcd  and  forgottcfip  round  chc  outspins, 
the  tent*  of  lone  proscwctors,  the  cabins  of  the  diggers, 
and  the  grafs  wayttdc  ihnntiet  of  the  traders.  How 
maor  A  'record*  head  must  have  gone  then,  when 
none  had  thought  of  tiirw  or  means  lo  save  them! 
HomK  and  akin*  lay  in  jumbled  hcapa  in  ihc  jrard*  or 
sheds  of  the  big  trading  atorea.  The  splendid  horns 
of  the  Koodoo  and  Sable,  and  a  score  of  others  only 
less  beautiful,  could  be  seen  nailed  up  in  crude 
adornment  vl  the  r^jughcvt  iv^Ui ;  n:iiled  upland 
thrn  unnoticed  and  forgotten  !  And  yet  not  quite  ! 
For  although  to  the  older  hands  they  were  of  no 
further  interest,  to  the  newcomer  they  spoke  of 
somethinf>  yet  to  sec,  and  something  to  be  done  ; 
and  the  sight  set  him  dreaming  of  the  time  when  he 
coo  would  go  a-huntmg  and  bring  im  trophies  home* 

Perched  on  the  edge  of  the  Berg,  wc  overlooked  the 
wonder-world  of  the  Bu$hvc)d.  where  the  big  game 
roamed  in  thousands  and  the  '*  wildest  talcs  were  true." 
Living  on  the  fringe  of  a  humerus  paradise,  moat  of 
us  were  drawn  into  it  from  Time  to  time,  for  shelter 
or  longer  spells,  ^^  opportunity  and  our  circumstiikces 
allowed;  and  little  \>y  Utcic  one  got  to  know  the 
names,  appearances  and  habita  of  the  many  kinds  of 
game  below.  Long  talks  in  the  quiet  oighu  up  there 
tinder  waggom,  in  ^ast  shelters  in  the  woods,  or  in 
the  wattlc-and-daub  ^hantief  of  the  dig^n,  where 
men  p*s««d  to  and  fro  and  awappcd  lies,  as  the 
polite  phrase  went,  were  our  '  ntghtS  entertainments/ 
when  younger  hands  might  Icam  much  that  was  useful 
and  true,  and  more  chat  was  neither. 
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It  Wat  a  Khoo!  of  grown-up  schoolbojt;  no  doubt  a 
hard  one,  bu:  it  had  its  playcround  ride,  and  it  wat 
thr  habit  of  the  school  CO  *  drop  oa  to  *  any  breach 
of  the  unwriiir-n  bw*.  to  '  rub  in  '  wiiU  rcniorscleai 
good  humour  the  mistakes  th-itwcrc  made,  and  to  jday 
.  upon  credulity  with  a  shjmclc^ncss  and  nerve  quite 

y  paralyjing   to   the   judgment   of   the    inexperienced- 

Vet,  with  it  dll,  there  was  a  kindliness  and  quick  instinct 
of  *  fair  dooi '  which  tempered  the  wind  and,  in  the 
main,  gave  iii>  one  morr  than  vi^%  eix>d  \^\  him. 

There  the  new  boy  had  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and,  if 
without  a  watchful  instinct  or  a  friendly  hint,  there 
was  Dothinfi  to  warn  him  of  it.  WJjcn  FauUner — 
dragged  to  the  piano— protested  that  he  remembered 
nothing  but  a  mere  '  morceau,'  he  was  not  conRioua 
of  transgrcwion,  but  a  dcHghtcJ  audience  caught  up^ 
the  word,  and  thenceforth  he  was  known  only 
*  Ankore*— Harry  the  Sailor  haring  explained  that 
'  moie  5o  ■  was  a  recognised  Tariant. 

"  jobnny-come-Iiitely*s  got  to  learn"  wa»  held 
to  fcf  adequate  reason  for  letting  manv  a  brginnrr 
buy  his  experience,  while  those  who  had  been  through 
it  all  watcned  him  stumble  into  the  well-known  pit- 
fallfl.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  much  raorccom-] 
fortablc  arrangement  all  round  had  there  been  a  polite 
ignoring;  of  each  other's  blunders  and  absurdities. 
Rut  that  h  not  the  way  of  schools  where  ilic  spiril 
of  fan  plays  its  useful  part ;  and,  after  allj  the  Icssoi 
well  *  rubbed  in  *  is  wcJJ  remembered. 

The  new  a»ayer.  primed  by  us  with  tales  of  Sable< 
Antclopt-  round  Macmac  Camp,  shot  old  Jim  Hill'*' 
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only  goat,  and  had  to  leave  the  carcase  with  a  notei 
of  explanation — Jim  being  out  when  he  called.  What 
he  heard  from  us  when  he  returned,  all  prickly  with 
remorse  and  shame,  was  a  liberal  education  ;  but  what 
he  remembers  best  is  Jim's  note  addressed  that  evening 
to  our  camp : 

"  Boys  !  Jim  Hill  requests  your  company  to  dinner 
to-morrow»  Sunday !  '* 

"  Mutton !  " 

As  the  summer  spent  itself,  and  whispers  spread 
around  of  new  strikes  further  on,  a  spirit  of  restlessness 
— a  touch  of  trek  fever — came  upon  us,  and  each 
cast  about  which  way  to  try  his  luck.  Our  camp  was 
the  summer  headquarters  of  two  transport-riders, 
and  when  many  months  of  hard  work,  timber-cutting 
on  the  Berg,  contracting  for  the  CompanieSj  pole- 
siipping  in  the  bush,  and  other  things,  gave  us  at  last 
a  '  rise,'  it  seemed  the  natural  thing  to  put  it  all  into 
waggons  and  oien,  and  go  transport-riding  too. 

The  charm  of  a  life  of  freedom  and  complete^  in- 
dependence— a  life  in  which  a  man  goes  as  and  where 
he  lists,  and  carries  bis  home  with  him — is  great  indeed  ; 
but  great  too  was  the  fact  that  hunting  would  go 
with  it. 

How  the  little  things  that  mark  a   new  departure 
stamp    themselves    indelibly    on    the    memory !     A 
flower  in  the  hedgerow  where  the  roads  divide  will 
mark  the  spot  in  one's  mind  for  ever ;  and  yet  a  million   ^^  f 
more,  before  and  after,  and  all  as  beautiful^  are  passed    ^^_^^ 
unseen.     In  memory,  it  is  all   as   fresh,  bright   and     ^^^i^.f ^^-^^ 
glorious  as  ever:    only  the  years  have  gone.     The    ^T^rt a  "^ 
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start,  the  trct  jXoti^  the  phtcau,  the  crystal  streams, 
the  terns  and  trees,  ilic  cool  pure  air;  and,  through 
ami  over  all,  the  quite  intoxicating  sense  of  fTe«<)uni ! 
Then  cimc  the  long  slow  climb  to  Spitrkop  where 
the  Berg  is  highest  and  where  our  ucaccnt  began. 
For  there,  with  Africa's  contrariness,  the  highest  parts 
banked  up  and  buctressed  by  ^j^^dHc  spurs  arc  most 
accessible  from  below,  wh3c  the  lower  edges  of  the 
plateau  arc  cut  oft  sheer  UJcc  the  walls  of  some  great 
forCrei).  Ttiere,  near  Spitzkop,  wc  looked  down  upon 
the  promised  bnd;  there,  stood  upon  the  outmoat 
edge,  as  a  diver  on  his  board,  and  paused  and  looked 
and  breathed  before  we  took  the  plunge. 

It  is  well  to  piicli  on("V  expectation*  low^  and  so 
stave  ofi  disappointments*  But  counsels  of  perfection 
are  wasted  on  the  youngs  and  when  accident  combines 
^villi  the  hopefulness  of  youth  to  hy  the  colours  oa 
m  all  thdr  gorgeousness,  what  chance  has  Wisdom  I 

*' See- 'here,  young   feller!"  said  Wisdom,  "don't 

go    fill   yountK   up  with  tomfool   notions  *boul   linns 

and    tigers  waitin    behind  c^'cry  bush.    You  won't 

sec  cnc^in  a  twelvemonth  !    Most  like  you  won*t  sec 

a  buck  for  a  week !     You  don't  know  what  to  do, 

5   /^T'  what  CO  wear,  how  to  walk,  how  to  look,  or  what 

'  /^        to  look  for  ;    and  you^ll  make  as  much  noi^  as  a 

j^f    traction  engine      Tlii*  ain't  o(wrri  touurry:   it's  bui'h  ; 

they  can  see  and  hear,  and  you  can't.     An"  as  for  big 

game,  you  won't  sec  any  for  a  long  while  yet,  so  don't 

go  fool  yourself !  " 

Exceiicnt !  But  fortune  in  a  sportive  mood  or- 
dained that  the  very  first  tiling  we  uw  as  we  oui- 
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ipanoed  at  Sjundcrson^s  on  the  very  firit  daj  in  the 
Bushvcid,  WAS  the  fresh  skin  of  a  lk>n  stretched  ont 
to  diy.  Wiui  would  the  counselt  of  Solomoa  himself 
haive  weighed  againn  that  wet  tUn  i 

Witdom  scr^itchcd  its  head  and  stared  ;  "  WeU» 
I  am  com — pictcly  su&^red  1  " 

Of  course  it  was  a  fluke.  No  Uons  Iiad  been  seen 
in  the  locatity  for  several  years ;  but  the  beginner, 
filled  with  all  the  wildcit  expecutions,  took  no  heed 
of  that.  If  the  wish  be  father  10  the  thought,  then 
surely  fact  may  well  beget  conviction.  It  was  to 
in  this  case,  at  any  rate,  and  thus  not  all  the  cold 
as»urancc3  of  Wisdom  could  baoiab  visions  of  big 
game  as  plentiful  as  partridges. 

A  party  had  set  out  upon  a  tieer  bunt  to  dear  oat 
one  of  those  marauden  who  u&ca  to  haunt  the  kloofs 
of  the  Berg  and  make  descents  upon  the  Kaffir  berds 
of  gloats  and  sheep;  but  there  was  a  special  ihterett 
in  this  particular  tigei,  for  he  had  killed  one  of  the 
white  hunters  in  the  bst  attempt  to  get  at  him  a  few 
weeks  before.  Starting  &om  the  store,  the  party 
oE  racD  and  boys  worked  ihcir  way  towards  the  kloof, 
and  the  possibility  0:  earning  across  a  lion  never 
entered  their  heads.  No  notice  was  taken  of  smaller 
game  put  up  from  time  to  time  as  they  moved  care- 
lessly along  ;  a  rustle  on  the  left  of  the  line  was  ignored, 
and  Bill  Sauiider^on  was  as  surprised  as  Bill  ever  could 
be  to  sec  a  lion  facing  htm  at  tometliinjj!  tike  siv  or 
seven  yards.  ■^' 

laid  level  and  tail  ^^^^M^     tlicKing      ommou 

half      crouched      jC^*-    t^     '^'  '^  spring 
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bullet  glanced  along  the  skoD,  peeling  off  the  skuu 
"  It  was  a  bad  shot,*'  lie  said  afterwards,  in  answer  to 
the  beginner's  breathless  qnestions.  **  He  wasn't  hart : 
just  sant  a  little  like  a  pointer  when  yon  check  him ; 
but  before  he  steadied  op  again  I  took  for  the  nose 
and  got  him.  You  see,"  he  added  thonghtfnUy, 
"  a  lion's  got  no  forehead  ;   it  is  all  hair.*' 

That  was  about  all  he  had  to  say;  but,  little  store 
as  he  may  have  set  on  it,  the  tip  was  never  forgotten  and 
proved  of  much  value  to  at  least  one  of  onr  party  years 
afterwards.  To  this  day  the  picture  of  a  lion  bringi 
up  that  scene — the  crouching  beast,  faced  by  a  nun 
with  a  long  brown  beard,  solemn  bcCj  and  clear  on- 
faltering  eyes ;  the  swift  yet  quiet  action  of  reloading ; 
and  the  second  shot  an  inch  or  so  lower,  because  **  a 
lion's  got  no  forehead  :  it*s  all  hair." 

The  shooting  of  a  lion,  fair  and  square,  and  face 
to  face,  was  the  Blue  Riband  of  the  Bush,  and  no 
detail  would  have  seemed  superfluous ;  but  Bill, 
whose  eye  nothing  could  escape,  had,  like  many  great 
hunters,  a  laggard  tongue.  Only  now  and  then  a 
look  of  grave  amusement  lighted  up  his  face  to  show 
he  recognised  the  hungr}'  enthusiasm  and  his  own 
inability  to  satish'  it.  The  skin  with  the  grazed 
stripe  along  the  nose,  and  the  broken  skull,  were 
handled  and  looked  at  many  times,  and  the  story 
was  pumped  from  everv"  Kaffir — all  voluble  and  eager, 
but  none  e\"c- witnesses.  Bob,  the  sociable  and  more 
communicative,  who  had  been  nearest  his  brother, 
was  asked  a  hundred  questions,  but  all  he  had  to  say 
was  that  the  grass  was  too  long  for  him  to  see  what 
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happened:    he    reckoned     that    it    wa»    '*  a    pretty 
near  thing  after  the  first  shot ;  but  BUl*s  all  right !  " 

To  mc  it  waa  an  absurd  and  tiresome  affccurioti 
to  show  interest  in  any  other  topic,  and  wben,  during 
that  evening,  conversation  strayed  to  other  subjects^ 
it  seemed  waste  of  time  and  pricrlcu  opportunity. 
Bob  responded  good-naturedly  to  many  cmdc  attcmpu 
to  head  them  back  to  the  entrancing  theme,  but  the 
profe£(ion:jI  inters?*:  in  rate*,  )oiSsy  river*,  roadi, 
disease,  drought,  and  'fly/  was  strong  in  the  older 
C  ran  sport- rid  ers^  as  it  should  have  beeoi  but,  for  tlie 
time  at  least,  was  not,  in  roc-  If  diplomacy  failed, 
however,  luck  was  not  all  out ;  for  when  all  the  pet 
subjects  of  the  road  had  been  thrashed  out*  and  it 
was  about  rime  to  turn  in,  a  stray  question  brought 
the  reward  of  patience. 

"  Have  you  hcJtidif  Jim  reached  Durban  all  right  1 

"Yea!     Safely  shipped." 

"  You  got  some  one  to  take  him  right  through  i  " 

"  No !  A  Dutchman  took  him  to  Lydcnburg,  ai>d 
I  got  Tom  Hard/f  going  back  empty,  to  take  him  along 
from  there/* 

"What  about  feeding?" 

"  I  sent  5omc  goats,"  }aid  Bob,  imiltng  for  a  moment 
at  some  passing  thought,  and  then  went  on  :  "  Tom 
said  he  had  an  old  span  that  wooldn^i  mind  it.  We 
loaded  him  up  at  Parker's,  and  I  cleared  out  before 
he  got  the  cattle  up.  But  they  tell  mc  there  was  a 
gay  jamboree  when  it  came  toinspnning  ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  got  up  to  the  other  waggons  and 
the  young  bullocks  winded  Jim*  they  started 


off  With  their  tails  up— a  regular  tumpedc,  voorloopen 
and  cirivrr?;  yrlling  like  mad,  all  ilic  locrtc  things 
ihaking  out  oi  the  waggons,  and  Tom  nearly  in  a 
fit  from  running,  sKouting  ind  swearing." 

Juc^ng  hy  th«  laughter,  there  was  only  one  person 
present  who  did  not  understand  the  joke,  and  I  h:td 
10  aak'^^witli  tome  mtsgivinc — who  was  ihit  Jim  who 
n(»*dcd  fo  much  care  and  lecding,  and  cauwd  such  a 
Karc. 

There  was  another  burst  of  laughter  as  they  guessed 

my  thoughth  and  it  was  Bob  who  answered  me; 

"  Only  a  lion,  lad — not  a  wild  man  or  a  lunatic  !     Only 

!  J   young  lion !     Sc^d  him  to  the  Zoo.   and  had  10 

di?liver  liiin  in  Dtirlian." 

"  Well,  you  fairly  took  me  in  with  the  name!" 

"Oh!  Jim  i  Well  that's  hia  pet  name.  His 
real  nanx  is  Dabulamanzi-  Jun,  my  hunting  boy 
caught  him,  so  we  call  him  Jim  out  of  compliment," 
he  added  with  a  grin.  **  But  Jim  called  him  Dabula- 
manzi, alao  out  oT  compliment,  aiul  I  think  th^ii  w;is 
pretty  good  for  a  nigger-" 

"  You  ace,"  said  Bob,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  not  up  in  local  history,  '*  Dabulamanzi,  the  big 
fighting  General  in  the  Zulu  War,  was  Jim's  own  chief 
and  leader ;  and  the  name  means  *  The  one  who 
conquers  the  waters.*  " 

Then  one  of  the  others  exclaimed:  "Oh!  Of 
course,  that's  how  you  got  him,  isn't  it ;  caught  him 
in  a  river  I  Tell  us  what  did  happen^  Bob.  What's 
the  truth  of  it  J    It  seemed  a  bit  steep  as  I  heard 


It. 
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"  Well,  it's  really  simple  enough*  We  came  right  oa 
to  the  lioness  waiting  for  us,  and  I  got  her ;  and  then 
there  were  shouts  from  the  boys,  and  I  saw  a  couple 
of  cubs,  pretty  well  grown,  making  off  in  the  grass. 
This  boy  Jim  legged  it  after  one  of  them,  a  cub  about 
as  big  as  a  Newfoundland  dog — not  so  high,  but  longer, 
I  followed  33  fast  as  I  could,  but  he  was  a  big  Zulu 
and  went  like  a  buck,  yelling  like  mad  all  the  time. 
Wc  were  in  the  bend  of  one  of  the  long  pools  down 
near  the  Komati,  and  when  I  got  through  the  reeds 
the  cub  was  at  the  water's  edge  facing  Jim,  and  Jim 
was  dancing  around  heading  it  off  with  only  one 
light  stick.  As  aoon  as  it  saw  us  coming  on,  the  cub 
took  to  the  water,  and  Jim  after  it.  It  was  as  good 
as  a  play.  Jim  swam  up  behind,  and  putting  his 
hand  on  its  head  ducked  it  right  under  :  the  cub  turned 
as  it  came  up  and  struck  out  at  him  viciously,  but  he 
was  back  out  of  reach :  when  it  turned  again  to  go 
Jim  ducked  it  again,  and  it  went  on  like  that  six  or 
eight  times,  till  the  thing  was  half  drowned  and  had 
no  more  fight  in  it.  Then  Jim  got  hold  of  it  by  the 
tail  and  swam  back  to  us,  still  shouting  and  quite  mad 
with  excitement. 

"  Of  course,"  added  Bob  with  a  wag  of  his  head, 
"  you  can  say  it  was  only  a  cub  ;  but  it  takes  a  good 
man  to  go  up  naked  and  tackle  a  thing  like  that,  with 
teeth  and  claws  to  cut  you  into  ribbons." 

"  Was  Jim  here  to-day  f  "  I  asked,  as  soon  as  there 
was  an  opening.  Bob  shook  his  head  with  a  kindly 
regretful  smile,  "  No,  Sonny,  not  here ;  you'd  'a' 
heard  him.  Jim's  gone.  I  had 
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fiQC  nig^r*  but  a  terror  to  drink,  and  al-.ray3  in  trouble. 
He  (airly  wore  mc  right  oat-' 


Wc  were  generally  a  parly  of  half  a  dozen — l^c 
otvncES  of  the  four  wat^gons,  i  couplr  pf  friends  trading 
with  Ddagoa,  a  man  from  Swamand,  and — just  then 
— an  old  Yankee  liunter-proipccion  It  was  our 
holiday  time,  before  the  hard  work  with  load*  would 
commence,  and  wc  dawdled  along  feeding  up  the 
cattle  and  taking  it  c^sy  ourselves. 

It  was  too  cari^  for  loads  in  the  Bay,  so  we  moved 
eloM'ly  and  hunted  on  the  way,  lomctimcs  cam^nng  for 
Eevcral  days  in  pkcca  where  gra^s  and  water  were  good  ; 
and  that  lion  skin  was  the  cause  of  m:tny  disappoint- 
ments  to  me-  Never  a  bu»h  or  ant-heap,  never  a 
donga  or  a  patch  of  reedfi,  did  I  pats  for  many  da)-s 
after  th^it  without  the  conviction  that  something  was 
lurking  there-  G^mc  there  was  in  [^enty,  no  doubt, 
but  it  did  not  come  my  way.  Days  went  by  with, 
onee  or  twiee,  the  sight  of  some  email  buck  ju£t  aa 
it  disappeared,  and  many  timet,  the  noise  of  Gometliing 
in  the  bush  or  the  &ound  of  galloping  feei.  Others 
brought  ihcir  conlributions  to  the  not  dallv,  and  there 
Kemcd  to  be  no  reason  in  the  world  why  1  atone  should 
fail— no  reason  except  sheer  bad  luclc !  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  you  have  made  mistakes  when  you  do 
not  know  enough  to  recognise  them,  and  have  no 
*  idea  of  the  eitent  of  your  own  ignorance  ;  and  then 
bad  luck  h  such  ar  easy  and  such  a  flattering 
explanation!      If  1  did   not  go  so  far  on  the  easy 

.  ro.id  of  excuse- making  as  to   put  all   the   failures 


down  to  bad  luck,  perhaps  some  one  e\it  deserves  die 
rr^tiii- 

Unc  evening  as  wc  were  lounging  round  the  camp 
fire,  Robbie,  failing  to  find  a  soft  spot  for  his  head 
on  a  thorn  log,  got  up  rcluctantiy  to  fetch  hU  blankets, 
exclaiming  with  i  mocl:  tragic  air  : 

"T^*  timci*  aax  oJ  joint ;  OciirK^i^tQ. 
That  tvcr  1  Wi»  toni  to  tet  it  right.'* 

We  knew  Robbic'»  way.  There  \Terc  times  when  he 
wotild  3poat  heroics,  suggested  by  <ome  pacing  trifle, 
his  own  face  a  marvel  of  solemnity  the  whole  time, 
and  only  the  amused  expression  in  his  spectacled  grey 
cy«  lo  i^haw  he  was  poking  fun  at  him&clf.  Ao 
indulgent  smile,  a  chuckle,  and  the  gcnul  comment 
'*  Silly  135 ! "  came  from  different  quarters ;  for  Robbie 
was  a  favourite.  Only  old  Rocky  maintained  his  usual 
gravity. 

As  Robbie  settled  down  again  in  comfort^  the  old 

nun  remarked  in  Irvrl  thoughtful  tonei :    ^*  I  reckon 

the  fclIcr  aa  Naid  that  was  a  waster,  lie  chucked  it  !  *' 
There  waf  a  short  patiK  in  which  I,  in  my  ignorance, 

began  to  wonder  if  it  was  posfiblc  that  Rock)'  did  not 

know  the  source;  or  did  he  take  the  quotation  scrioutly? 

Then   Robbie  answered  in   mild  protest :    "  It  was 

a  jzentterun  of  the  name  of  Ilumfet  who  said  tt." 
Well,  you   can   Ijct   he  was  no  good»  anyhow/' 

Rocky  drawled  out-    "  *  jus'  my  luck ! '  is  the  wasici's 

motto  I " 
**  They  do  cay  he  was  mad,"  Robbie  replied,  as 

bbfacc  twitched  with  a  pnll-your-leg  expression, 
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"  but  he  got  06  a  lot  of   first-class  things  all  the 
$xme — some  of  the  best  thin^  ever  said/' 

"  I  da*  txy  ;  they  mostly  can.  But  a  man  3S  seta 
down  a:Kl  buines  hb  luck  is  no  good  anyliow.  IleS 
^r  no  fiand^  and  got  no  icnscp  and  got  nn  honcity  ! 
It  iin^t  the  timers  wronje ;  it's  the  man !  It  ain't 
the  job's  too  big :    it's  the  man's  too  Utile !  '* 

"  You  don't  believe  in  luck  at  all,  Rocky  ?  "  I 
ventured  to  put  in- 

"  I  don*t  say  thar'*  no  mch  thrnx  -is  Ii>*^lt — ^od 
and  bad  ;  but  it  ain't  the  explanation  o'  success  an' 
failure — not  by  a  long  way.  No,  sirrcc*  luck's  just 
the  thing  any  nun'd  like  icr  believe  is  the  rcaton  for 
hjB  failure  and  another  feller's  success.  But  it  ain  t 
fo.  When  another  man  pulls  off  what  you  don't, 
the  first  thing  you  got  ter  believe  is  itV  your  own 
fault  ;  and  the  last,  it's  his  luck.  And  you  jus'  got 
ter  wade  in  an*  find  out  whar  you  went  wrong,  an' 
put  it  right,  'thoui  any  excuses  an'  explanations." 

''  But,  Rocky,  explanations  aren't  always  excuses^ 
and  sometimes  you  really  have  to  give  them  !  *' 

"Sonny,  you  kin  reckon  it  dwd  sure  thar's  some- 
thing wrong  'bout  a  thing  that  don't  explain  itself; 
in'  one  explanation's  as  bad  as  two  mistakes — it  don't 
(ool  anybody  worth  speaking  of,  'cent  ycrsclf.  You 
find  the  remedy ;  you  can  leave  other  folks  put  up 
the  excuses." 

I  was  beaien.     liwasno  iise^ingon,for  I  knew  he 

was  right-     I  iup]>o*e  the  other  fcllow*aUo  knew  whom 

he  wa»  getting  at,  but   they  said  nothing ;  and 

.  the  subject  lecmcd  to  have  dropped,  when  Rocky* 
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harkbg  back  to  Robbk-'s  i^uoiadon,  said,  with  a  gho^i 
of  3  smile;  "I  re<:lon  ef  rhji  sharp  n*  your'o  liCiJ 
tcriccp  the  camp  id  meat  we'd  go  pretty  nigh  hungr//" 

But  it  KcmcG  1  good  deal  to  give  up  alJ  it  oocc — 
the  bad  luck,  the  excuses  aod  cirlnoationSt  and  the 
comfoit  ihcy  afforded  ;  and  I  could  not  hctp  thicbing 
of  lliat  wretched  wronf[*headed  itcmbnck  that  had 
actually  allowed  mc  to  past  it|  and  then  cantered 
away  behind  mc. 

Rocky,  known^  liked  and  respected  by  all,  yci  in*- 
timate  with  nonct  was  '  ^ing  rJorth ' — ex'ea  to  the 
Zambezi,  ii  \s2i  whisper cd— but  no  one  tncw  where 
or  whj.  He  was  guirg  ofT  akme,  wiih  Iwo  pick- 
donkc)-s  and  not  even  a  boy  for  company,  on  a  trip 
of  many  hundreds  of  miles  and  indcBnite  duration. 
No  doubt  he  bid  an  idea  to  work  out ;  perhaps  a  report 
of  ftome  trader  or  hunter  ox  even  native  was  his  pole- 
star :  most  cerlainly  he  had  a  plan,  but  what  It  was 
Ti'i  liviritf  sjiul  wiiuhl  liifiw.  TFut  was  the  way  of  his 
kind-  With  them  there  was  no  limit  in  time  or 
distance,  no  hint  of  purpose  or  direction,  no  home, 
no  address,  no  *  people  * ;  perhaps  a  partner  some- 
where or  a  chum,  as  silent  as  themselves,  who  would 
hear  sonie  day — if  tiiere  was  anything  to  tell 

Rock)'  had  worked  nrar  oiif  camp  on  the  Berg.  I 
had  known  him  to  nod  to,  and  when  we  met  again 
at  one  of  the  early  outspans  in  the  Bush  and  olTered 
a  lift  for  him  and  hb  packs  he  accepted  and  joined  us, 
it  being  still  a  bit  carlv  to  attempt  crossing  the  rivers 
with  pack-donkeyt.  (i  may  be  that  Use  '  lift '  sav<-d 
lits  dorikey»  lomething  vn  the  roughest  roads  and  in 
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tie  early  stnget ;  or  it  may  be  that  we  lerved  at  a 
uscE;il  tcrecD  for  hi»  movemenu^  making  it  difFcuU 
for  any  one  cbc  to  follow  hU  line  and  waitch  him. 
Anyway^  he  joined  us  in  the  way  of  thofc  days  :  that 
it,  wc  travelled  together  and  ds  a  rule  wc  grubbed 
together;  yet  each  eooicd  for  himself  and  used  hH\ 
own  store?,  and  in  pniKiple  we  maintained  our  Kparate 
establishments.  The  bag  alone  was  common;  each 
man  brought  wh;it  game  he  got  and  threw  it  into  the 
common  stock. 

The  fecrct  of  agreement  in  the  veld  is — com- 
plete independence  1  Points  of  contact  arc  points  of 
friction — nowhere  more  so;  and  the  safest  plaa, 
is,  each  man  his  own  outfit  and  each  free  to  feed  or' 
sleep  or  trel  at  and  when  he  rhoosf*.  I  have  Imown 
partners  and  friends  who  would  from  time  to  time 
move  a  trek  apart,  or  a  day  apart,  and  always 
camp  apart  when  they  rejoined ;  and  so  remain 
friende 

Rocky — in  full.  Rocky  Mountain  Jack — had  another 
namCf  but  it  was  known  to  few  besides  the  Mining 
Commissioner's  clerk  who  r<:p»lcr«i  hi*  licences  from 
time  to  time,  "  In  the  Rockies  whjir  I  wjs  raised  '* 
is  about  the  only  remark  hamg  dclibentte  reference 
to  his  pei^nal  history  which  he  was  known  to  have 
made  ;  but  it  was  enough  on  which  to  found  the  name 
by  which  we  koc^w  him. 

What  struck  me  firet  about  him  was  the  long  Colt's 
revolver,  carried  on  hit  hip;  and  for  two  d^y*  this 
'  eun/  as  he  called  it,  conjured  up  visions  of  Poker 
Vlxx   and   Roaring  Camp,  Jack  Hamlin  and   Yuba 
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Hill  of  cherLilurd  inemory ;    and  then  ttie  inevitable 
question  gut  ir&^rlf  -M^ni  : 

Did  )'ou  ever  ihoot  a  man,  Roct>-  f  " 
No,  Sonny***  he  drawled  gently^  "  never  hod  ter 
'tiie  it  ret !  *' 

**  It  looks  verj^  old.     liave  you  had  ii  long  I  " 

"  Jus*  'bout  tftirttF  j-eara,  I  reckon !  " 

"  Oh  !  Seems  a  long  time  to  carr^-  a  thing  without 
oans  it ! " 

"Waal/'  he  answered  half  absently,  "  ihct**  so. 
It'*  a  thing  you  don't  want  orfen— 4>ut  when  you  do, 
you   want   it   derned   bad!" 

Rocky  wtrnifd  to  hik  io  Iiart*  stepped  tn[o  our  life 
out  of  the  pages  of  Bret  Harte.  For  me  the  glamour 
oi  romance  was  cast  by  the  Master's  spell  over  all  that 
world,  and  no  doubt  helped  to  male  old  Rocky  some- 
thing of  a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  youth  ;  but  such  help 
was  of  small  account,  for  the  cardinal  fact  was  Rocky 
Ininteir     He-  w^x  ;i  nistn. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  known  region  of  the 
earth  where  prospccton  roam  that  he  had  not  sampled, 
and  yet  whilst  gleaning  wmcthinfi  from  every  land, 
his  native  flavour  clung  to  hiin  unchaoged-  He  was 
silent  by  liabii  and  impossible  to  draw  ;  not  helpful 
to  xhtntr.  vrho  looltcd  for  short  cuts,  yet  kindly  and 

Kticnt  with  those  who  meant  to  try ;  he  was  not  to 
exploited,  and  had  an  illumiiutiog  instinct  for 
what  was  not  senuine.  He  bad  *  no  use  for  short 
weight  * — and   showed   it ! 

I  used   to  watch  him  in  the  circle  round   the   g^e 
at  nights,  his  face   giave,  weathi^r*3Tained   and 
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prrinUed,  with  clear  grej*  eyes  and  long  brown  beard, 
slightly  griziled  then— watch  and  wonder  why  Roclty^ 
rxpcnrncerd,  wise  and  stcadhsl,  sIirHjid^at  sixtj- — 
be  scckinc  still.  Were  the  prizes  *o  few  ir  the  pros- 
pector's life  ?  or  was  there  something  wanting  in 
Kim  too  f     Why  had  he  not  achieved  success  i 

It  was  no:  20  clear  then  that  ideaU  differ.  Rocly's 
ideal  was  the  life — not  the  escape  from  it-  There 
was  aomffihing — «rntimcnt,  im^iginiition,  poetr)',  call 
it  what  you  will — that  could  make  common  succcm 
seem  to  him  common  indeed  and  cheap  !  To  follow 
in  a  new  iiish,  to  reap  where  another  had  sown,  had 
no  charm  for  him.  It  may  be  that  an  inborn  pride 
disliked  it ;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  simply  did 
not  attract  Mm,  And  if — as  in  the  end  I  thought — 
Rocky  had  tiikcn  the  world  a$  it  is  and  backed  himself 
against  itching  up  to  his  ideal,  playing  a  *  lone 
hand'  and  playinf;  it  fair  in  all  conditions,  treading 
the  unbeaten  tracks,  finding  his  triumph  in  hi*  work, 
always  moving  on  and  contented  so  to  end  :  the 
crown^  *'  He  was  a  man  !  *' — then  surely  Rocky*s  had 
achieved  success ! 

That  i$  Rock)\  as  remembered  now  !  A  bit  ideal- 
ised ?  Perhaps  so :  but  who  can  say !  In  truth 
he  had  his  sides  and  the  defeats  of  his  qualities,  like 
every  one  else ;  and  it  was  not  every  one  who  made 
a  hero  of  him.  Many  left  him  icspcctfuHy  alone; 
and  something  of  their  feeling  came  to  me  the  first 
time  I  was  with  him,  when  a  atuptd  chatterer  talked 
and  asked  too  much.  He  was  not  surly  or  tacicurn, 
but  I  felt  frozen  through  by  a  calm  deadly  uorespon*- 


fliveness  which  anj^mg  with  blood  and  brain  should 
have  shrunk  under.  The  dull  monotone,  the  ominous 
drawl,  the  steady  something  in  his  clear  calm  eyes 
which  I  cannot  define^  gave  an  almost  corrosive  effect 
to  innocent  words  and  a  voice  of  lazy  gentleness* 

"What's  the  best  thing  to  do  following  up  a 
wounded  buffalo  i*'was  the  question*  The  questions 
sprung  briskly,  as  only  a  '  yappcr '  puts  them ;  and 
the  answers  came  like  reluctant  drops  from  a  filler. 

"  Git  out !  " 

"  Yes,  but  if  there  isn't  time  ? " 

"  Say  ycr  prayers  !  " 

"  No— seriously — what  is  the  best  way  of  tackling 
one  i  " 

"  Ef  yer  wawnt  to  know,  thar's  only  one  way : 
Keep  cool  and  shoot  straight!" 

"  Oh  !    of  course — if  y&u  can  ?  " 

"  An'  cf  you  can't,"  he  added  in  fool-kiUcr  tones, 

best  stay  right  home  !  " 

Rocky  had  no  fancy  notions;  he  hunted  for  meat 
and  got  it  as  soon  as  possible;  he  was  seldom  out  long, 
and  rarely  indeed  came  back  empty-handed.  I  had 
already  learnt  not  to  be  too  ready  with  questions. 
It  was  better,  so  Rocky  put  it,  "  to  keep  yer  eyes  open 
and  yer  mouth  shut "  ;  but  the  results  at  first  hardly 
seemed  to  justify  the  process.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
of  failures  and  disappointments  all  I  knew  was  that 
I  knew  nothing — a  very  notable  advance  it  is  true, 
but  one  quite  difficult  to  appreciate !  Thus  it  came 
to  me  in  the  light  of  a  distinction  when  one  evening, 
after  a  rueful  confession  -  of  blundering  made  to  the 
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Dirty  in  geficrat,  Rody  pAssod  a  brief  but  not  un* 
friendl/  gUncc  over  mc  aad  said,  "  OnV  the  born  fooU 
$tijt  fools,  Yoa*n  git  tei  Icarn  bymbyc ;  you  ain't 
always  yappin* !  " 

It  waa  not  an  extravagant  compliment ;  but  failure 
And  faelplc3sne}5  act  on  conceit  like  water  on  a  surchcd 
collar  :  mine  was  limp  by  that  time,  and  I  was  grateful 
for  little  things — most  grateful  when  next  morning,  a< 
w«-  wrrr  cliMrti^ing  onr  8c\-eral  ways,  be  turned  to  mc 
and  asked  gently,  "  Comin'  along.  Buy  r  " 

Surprise  and  gratitude  mu&t  have  produced  2  touch 
of  eilusivcticss  which  jarred  on  Mm  ;  for,  to  the  eager 
eiclamaxion  and  thankf,  he  made  no  answer — just 
moved  on,  leaving  me  to  follow-  In  hii  scheme  of 
life  there  was  '  no  caU  lo  slop  over/ 

There  was  a  quiet  unhesitating  surenc^s  and  a 
definitcnc$5  of  purpose  about  old  Rocky's  movements 
which  immediately  inspired  confidence*  We  had  not 
been  gone  many  minutes  before  I  began  10  have  visions 
of  exciting  chases  and  glorious  endlnj^f,  and  as  we 
walked  Hilrntly  ^long  ihcy  u>ok  pDT*i<e?ivionDf  me  Kocom* 
plctely  that  I  failed  to  notice  the  difTerence  between 
Kis  methods  and  mine.  Prcicntly,  brimful  of  excite- 
ment and  hope,  I  asted  cheerily  what  he  thouRht  we 
would  get.  The  old  man  stopped  and  with  a  |;catlc 
gravenew  of  look  and  a  voice  from  which  all  trace  of 
t;trtnesft  or  san.asni  was  banUhed^  said,  "  See,  Sonny 
If  you  been  ttseter  gotn'  round  like  a  dawg  with  j 
tin  it  ain't  any  wonder  you  seen  notbin'.  Vou  got 
ter  walk  toft  an'  keep  yer  head  shtit !  " 

In  reply  to  my  apology  he  «aiJ  that  there  was  *'  no 
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bell  an'  curtain  in  this  ycrc  play  ;  you  got  ter  be  thar 
waitin\" 

Rocky  knew  better  than  I  did  the  extent  of  his 
good  nature  ;  he  knew  that  in  all  probability  it  meant 
a  wasted  day ;  for,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world, 
the  beginner  is  almost  certain  to  spoil  aport.  It 
looks  so  simple  and  easy  when  you  have  only  read 
about  it  or  heard  others  talk  ;  but  there  are  pit- 
fidls  at  every  step.  When,  in  what  seemed  to  me 
perfectly  still  air,  RocW  took  a  pinch  of  dust  and  let 
It  drop,  and  afterwaras  wet  one  finger  and  held  it 
ap  to  feel  which  side  cooled,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
know  that  he  was  trying  the  wind ;  but  when  he 
changed  direction  suadenly  for  no  apparent  reason, 
or  when  he  stopped  and,  after  a  glance  at  the  ground, 
slackened  his  frame,  lost  all  interest  in  sport  wind 
and  surroundings,  and  addressed  a  remark  to  me  in 
ordinary  tones,  I  was  hopelessly  at  sea.  His  manner 
showed  that  some  possibiJjty  was  disposed  of  and  some 
idea  abandoned.  Once  he  said  "Kietbuck!  Heard 
US  I  reckon,'*  and  then  turned  off  at  a  right-angle ; 
but  a  little  later  on  he  pointed  to  other  spoor  and, 
indifferently  dropping  the  one  word  '  Kooaoo,'  con- 
tinued straight  on.  To  me  the  two  spoors  seemed 
equally  fresh  ;  he  saw  hours' — perhaps  a  whole  day's — 
difference  between  them.  That  the  rietbuck,  scared 
by  us,  had  gone  ahead  and  was  keenly  on  the  watch  for 
us  and  therefore  not  worth  following,  and  that  the 
koodoo  was  on  the  move  and  had  simply  struck  across 
our  line  and  was  therefore  not  to  be  overtaken,  were 
conclusions  he  drew  without  hesitatioUp  I  only  saw 
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spoor  and  began  to  palpitate  with  thoughu  of  bi 

We  had  been  out  perhaps  ad  hour,  aad  hy  unccanng 
watchfulness  I  had  Icamt  many  things :  they  were 
about  as  well  karnt  and  as  useful  as  a  sentence  in  a 
foreign  longae  got  off  by  heart;  but  to  me  they 
seemed  the  esseniialt  and  the  fundamentah  of  hunting. 
T  was  icrluig  very  pleaiit-:]  wilti  iiijsrlf  ami  confident 
of  the  result ;  the  stumbling  over  stones  and  stumps 
had  cc3»cd  ;  and  there  wat  no  more  CAtcHing  in  thorns, 
crunching  on  bare  gritty  places,  clinking  on  roclo, 
or  crackling  of  dry  twig* ;  and  as  we  moved  on  in  silence 
the  viiion«  of  koodoo  and  other  big  ^amc  bccamt'  verj' 
rc*L  There  was  nothing  to  hinder  them;  ro  do  as 
Rocly  did  had  become  mechanically  cas}*;  a  glance 
in  his  direction  every  now  and  then  was  enough; 
there  was  time  and  temptation  co  look  about  and  still 
perliaps  to  be  :he  fim  to  spot  the  game, 

Ii  w;i«  after  uking  imr  %i]<h  casual  glance  around 
that  1  suddenly  missed  Kock)' :  a  moment  later  1 
taw  him  moving  forward,  fast  but  silently,  under  cover 
of  an  ant-heap — stooping  low  and  signing  to  me  with 
one  hand  behind  his  back.  With  a  horrible  feeling 
of  having  failed  him  I  made  a  hurried  step  sideways 
to  get  into  line  behind  him  and  thf^  ani-heap,  and  I 
stepped  right  on  to  a  pile  of  dry  crackly  sticks.  Rocky 
stood  up  quietly  and  waited,  while  I  wished  the  earth 
would  open  and  swallow  me>  When  I  got  up  abreast 
he  half  turned  and  looked  me  over  with  eyes  slightly 
narrowed  and  a  faint  but  ominous  smile  on  one  side 
of  his  mouth,  and  drawled  out  gently : 
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"  You*d    oughter    brought    some    fire    crackera ! 
If  only  he   had   sworn   at  me   it  would   have   been 
endurable. 

Wc  moved  on  again  aud  this  time  I  had  eyes  for 
nothing  but  Roclty's  back,  and  where  to  put  my  foot 
next.  It  was  not  very  long  before  he  checked  in 
midstride  and  I  stood  rigid  as  a  pointer.  Peering 
intently  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  looked  I  could  see  nothing.  The  bush  was  very 
open,  and  yet,  even  with  his  raised  rifle  to  guide  me, 
I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  he  was  aiming 
at.  Then  the  shot  rang  out,  and  a  duiker  toppled  over 
kicking  in  the  grass  not  a  hundred  yards  away. 

The  remembrance  of  certain  thmgs  still  makes  me 
feel  uncomfortable  ;  the  yell  of  delight  I  let  out  as 
the  buck  fell ;  the  wild  dash  forward,  which  died 
away  to  a  dead  stop  as  I  realised  that  Rocky  himself 
had  not  moved ;  the  sight  of  him,  as  I  looked  back, 
calmly  reloading ;  and  the  silence.  To  me  it  was 
an  event:  to  him,  his  work.  But  these  things  were 
forgotten  then — lost  behind  the  everlasting  puzzle, 
How  was  it  possible  I  had  not  seen  the  buck  until  it 
fell  ?  Rocky  must  have  known  what  was  worrying 
me,  for,  after  we  had  picked  up  the  buck,  he  remarked 
without  any  preliminary,  "  It  ain't  easy  in  this  bush 
tcr  pick  up  what  don't  move ;  an'  it  ain't  hardly 
possible  ter  find  what  ye  don*t  know  !  " 

"  Game  you  mean  ?      I  asked,  somewhat  puzzled. 

"  This  one  was  feeding,"  he  answered,  after  a  nod 
in  reply.  "  I  saw  his  head  go  up  ter  listen ;  but 
when  they  don't  move,  an*  you  don't  jus'  know  what  y 
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they  look  like,  you  kin  'most  walk  Atop  o*  them.  You 
^t  ter  kind  o'  shape  *ein  in  ytr  eye,  an*  when  you  got 
thai  fixed  you  kin  pick  'em  up  'mon  anywhere!" 

It  co*t  Rocky  an  effort  to  volunteer  anything. 
There  were  others  always  ready  to  talk  and  advife ; 
but  they  wcTC  no  help.  It  was  Rocky  himscU  who 
oocc  said  that  "  the  man  who's  alius  offcrin'  his 
advice  let  ncthin'  's  askin'  *boat  's  much  *s  it's  worth." 
He  seemed  to  run  dry  of  words — like  an  overdrawn 
well.  7uT  several  J^ys  he  took  no  iuriher  notice  uf 
me,  apparently  having  forgotten  my  cmtcncc  or 
Mpcncec  his  good  nature  Once,  when  in  reply  to 
a  question,  I  wa»  owning  up  to  the  hopes  and  chances 
and  failures  of  the  day,  I  caught  hU  attentive  look 
tuinr^d  on  roc  and  was  conscious  of  it — and  a  litile 
apprehensive — for  the  rest  of  the  cYcuing ;  but  nothing 
happened. 

Ine  following  evening  however  it  came  out,  I 
had  felt  that  that  look  meant  somethinc,  and  that 
toofier  or  later  I  would  catch  it.  It  was  characteijjiiic 
of  him  that  he  could  always  wait,  and  t  never  (ctt 
quite  safe  with  Iiim — never  comfortably  sure  that 
Eomcthiu^  wAi  not  being  saved  up  for  mc  for  some 
mistake  perhapa  days  old.  He  was  not  to  be  hurried, 
nor  waft  he  to  be  put  off,  and  nobody  ever  interrupted 
him  or  headed  him  off.  His  quiet  voice  was  never 
raiK-d,  and  ihc  la:cy  g^mtlcncss  never  disturbed;  he 
seemed  to  know  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
to  have  opening  and  attention  waiting  for  him.  1 
GuppoEc  it  was  partl>'  because  he  spoke  so  seldom  : 
but  there  was  something  else  too— the  something  that 
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,1  just  Rocky  him*clf.     Although  the  u\k  appeared 
result  of  iccidcnt,  an  jmtinct  toM  mc  Uom  the 
stare  ih:it  it  was  not  really  eo ;   it  was  Rocky't  (low 
and  coo'tldrrrd  way- 

The  only  dog  wiih  «*  was  licking  a  cut  on  her 
shoulder — the  rciult  of  an  unauthorised  rush  at  a 
wounded  buck^indaftenncxaminatior.  of  her  wound 
we  had  wandered  over  the  account  of  how  she  had  got 
it,  and  so  on  to  discufsing  the  dog  herself.  Rocl? 
nt  in  silence,  smcJdng  and  looking  into  the  lire,  ana 
the  little  di^cuuion  ^vj^  closed  by  some  one  Mying, 
"She's  no  ^nd  for  a  hunting  dog — too  plucky!" 
It  was  then  1  law  Rocky's  eyes  (urncd  slowly  on  the 
hst  speaker  :  he  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  for  a 
good  minute^  and  then  remarked  quietly  : 

**  Thar  ain't  no  sich  thing  »%  tuo  plucky  !  "  And 
with  that  he  stopped,  almost  a>  if  inviting  contradic- 
tion. Whether  he  wanted  a  reply  or  not  one  cannot 
inyi  an>-way,  he  got  nonc^  No  one  took  Rocky  on 
unneeefsarilv;    and  at  his  leisure  he  resumed: 

'*  Thar*9  feravc  men ;  an'  ihar's  (cols ;  an'  you  kin 
get  ionic  that's  both.  Bat  thar'a  a  whole  heap  iJiat 
ain't!  An'  it's  jus'  the  same  with  dawgs.  She's 
no  fool,  but  she  ain't  been  uught :  that's  what's 
the  matter  with  her.  Men  ha'  got  icr  Urn:  dawg« 
too !  Men  ain't  bom  equal ;  no  more's  dawgs  1 
One's  bom  better  'n  another — more  bTains,  mine 
heart;  but  I  ain't  yet  heard  o'  the  man  born  with 
knowledge  or  experience;  that's  what  they  got  ler 
team — men  an'  oawgs !  The  born  fool's  got  to 
fool's  work  all  the  time  :  but  the  others  bra;  and 
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the  brave  man  trtth  bmins  ^9  got  a  big  pull.  He 
don^t  fret  ihoaV  up — jui*  keeps  on  tbinbn  out  hiB 
job  right  along)  while  the  other  felkr^s  worryin' 
about  his  hide !    An'  d±wg«  i$  the  tame." 

Rocby^s  eye«— for  crcr  grave  and  thoughtful — 
rested  on  the  fire ;  and  the  remarks  that  c^mc  (mm 
the  other  men  passed  uonoticed,  but  they  scncd  to 
keep  the  subject  alive.  Presently  he  vrcnt  on  again — 
opening  with  an  observation  that  caused  me  to  move 
uneasily  before  there  was  lime  to  thinlc  why ! 

"  Bojs  is  lilc  pups— you  got  ter  help  'em  £ome  ; 
but  not  too  mucn,  an'  not  too  soon.  Tlicy  got  ter 
larn  thcmselTcs,  1  rccion  cf  a  man's  never  made 
a  mistake  he's  never  had  a  good  lcs3on-  Ef  you  Jon*t 
pay  for  a  thing  you  doo't  know  what  it's  worth ; 
and  mistakes  is  part  o'  the  price  o'  knowledge — the 
other  part  i*  wort !  But  mistakes  i*  the  pan  vou  don't 
like  paj-in' ;  thei's  why  you  remember  it-  Vou  save 
a  boy  irom  makin'  mistake:^  and  ef  he's  got  good  stufi 
in  him,  moat  like  you  spoil  it.  He  don't  know  any- 
thing properly,  'cause  he  don't  think;  and  he  don't 
think,  cause  you  saved  him  the  trouble  an*  be  never 
learned  hovr  !  He  don*t  know  the  mcanin'  o' 
conKquencci  and  risks  Viuse  you  kep*  'cm  o9 
him !  An'  bymbye  he  gets  ter  believe  it^s  born  in  him 
ter  go  right,  an'  knows  everything,  an*  can't  go  wrong ; 
an*  cf  things  don't  pan  out  in  the  end  he  reckon  it*s 
jus' bad  luck!  No!  Sirree  !  Kfhc*s  got  ter  swim  you 
let  him  know  right  there  that  the  water's  deep  an* 
thar  ain't  no  one  to  hoi'  him  up.  an'  cf  he  don't 
wado  in  an*  lam,  it's  goin'  ter  be  his  funeral !  " 
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My  eyes  were  all  for  Rocly,  but  he  was  not  looking 
way,  and  when  the  next  remark  came,  and  my  heart 
jumpra  and  my  liand*  and  feet  moved  of  their  own 
accord)  his  face  wai  tamed  quite  away  from  me 
towards  the  man  on  hts  left. 

"  An'  it*$  jus'  the  same  'itb  huntin' !  It  looks 
fo  blamed  caey  he  reckons  it  don't  need  any  ceachin'. 
Well,  let  him  cry  !  Leave  him  run  on  his  own  till  his 
bootj  is  walked  off  an'  he's  like  to  set  down  and  cry, 
cf  he  wasn't  '*hamcd  to;  let  him  know  every  pur- 
tickler  ioit  o'  bUmcd  fool  he  can  make  of  him»clf; 
[an'  then  he's  St  tcr  teoch,  'cause  he'll  listen^  an'  watch> 
in'  learn — tfV  say  thank  ye  (cr  it!  Mostly  you  got 
tcr  make  a  fool  o'  yourself  once  or  twice  tcr  know 
rhat  it  feds  like  an*  how  c*  avoid  it :  bnt  do  it 
'oung — it  teaches  a  boy  ;   but  it  kind  o'  breaks  a  man 
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I  kept  my  eyes  on  Rocky,  avoiding  the  others, 
"fearing  that  a  look  or  word  mipht  tempt  *ome  one  to 
nib  it  in  ;  and  it  was  a  reii<:f  when  ihc  old  man 
naturally  and  easily  picked  up  his  original  point  and, 
^turning  another  look  on  jess,  said  ; 

"  You  got  tcr  begin  on  the  pup.  It  ain't  her 
fault;  it's  yours.  She*s  full  up  o'  the  ripht  stuff, 
but  she  got  no  show  to  lam  I  Dawgs  is  all 
diffeieni>  giKxl  an*  bad — ^jusl  like  men  ;  some  latni 
quick  ;  »omc'll  never  Urn.  But  thar  ain't  anv  too 
plucky  ! " 

He  tossed  a  chip  of  green  wood  into  the  heart  of 
the  fire  and  watched  it  sf""^^'*^  ^^^  smoke,  and 
after  quite  a  long  pause,  added  : 
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*'  Thar's  times  wh-rn  a  dawg  «  got  to  $et  it  lhroti|l 
an*  be  killed.     It*«  his  dooty — same  as  a  man^t.     I  «ccn 
it  doM ! " 

Tlic  last  words  were  added  with  a  Dirrowing  of  tiis 
cyct  and  a  curious  softening  of  voice — as  ot  personal 
aSection  or  regret.  Othcn  noticed  it  too;  and  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  how  it  had  happened  Kocky 
explained  in  a  few  words  that  a  wounded  buffalo  bad 
w;t^Iaid  and  tossed  the  man  over  its  back»  and  as  it 
turned  again  to  gore  him  the  dog  rushed  in  between, 
fighting  it  ofl  for  a  time  and  ereatujlly  fastCDing  on 
to  the  nose  when  the  buffalo  still  pushed  on.  The 
check  enabled  the  man  to  reach  Ms  ^n  and  shoot 
the  buffalo;    but  the  dog  was  trampled  to  death. 

'*  Were  yoti  ,  .  .  ?  **  some  one  beg;ni — and  llicn 
at  the  look  in  Rocky's  face,  hesitated.  Rocky,  st«iring 
into  the  fire,  answered  : 

"  It  was  my  dawg  !  " 

L^ng  after  the  other  men  were  askep  I  lay  in  my 
bUnltels  watching  the  tricks  of  light  and  shadow  pUyed 
by  the  ftre,  as  fitfully  it  flamed  or  died  away.  It 
showed  the  long  prostrate  figures  of  the  othcn  as 
they  slept  full  stretch  on  their  backs,  wrapped  in 
dark  blankets;  the  waggons,  touched  with  unwonted 
colours  by  the  fiames,  and  softened  tti  ghostly  shadows 
when  ihcy  died;  the  oico,  sleeping  contentedly  at 
their  yokes ;  Rocky's  two  donkcp.  black  and  grey, 
tethered  under  a  thorn-tree — now  and  then  a  long  ear 
movinp  slowly  to  some  distant  sound  and  dropping 
biick  again  satisfied.     I  could  no:   skcp;  but  Rocky 
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vti%  steeping  like  a  hal>c.  He»  gaunt  and  spare — 
6  ft.  3  he  must  have  stood — w^j^thcr-bcAtcD  and  okl, 
with  the  long  solitarj"  trip  before  him  and  rixiy  odd 
Tcart  of  life  behind^  he  dcpt  when  he  Wid  hii  held 
down,  and  was  wide  awake  and  rented  when  he  raised 
it.  He,  who  had  been  through  it  all,  sli-pt;  but  I, 
who  had  only  listened,  was  haunted,  ocwitchcdi 
posicsaed,  by  racing  thoughts  ;  and  all  on  Account  of 
four  wordi,  and  the  vray  he  »id  them,  **  It  wat  my 
dawg." 

It  wat  still  dark,  with  a  faint  promtie  of  saffron  in 
the  East,  when  I  felt  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  heard 
Roelcy'a  voice  Mving,  "  Comin'  along.  Sonny?" 

One  of  the  drivers  r&iscd  his  head  to  look  at  ns  aa 
we  pastod,  and  then  called  lo  hU  voorloopcr  to  turn 
the  cattle  loofe  to  graze,  and  dropped  back  to  sleep. 
We  left  them  uy  and  rallied  out  i»to  the  pure  clear 
morning  while  all  the  world  was  still,  while  the  air, 
cold  and  subtly  stimubting,  put  a  spring  into  the 
step  and  an  extra  beat  or  two  into  the  pulst.  fairly 
rinsing  lun^  and  eyes  and  brain. 

What  u  there  to  tell  of  that  day  f  Why  !  nothing, 
really  nothing,  except  that  it  wis  a  happy  day— a  day 
of  little  things  that  :tll  went  wcU,  and  bo  it  cimc  to 
look  like  the  birthday  of  the  hunting.  What  did 
it  matter  to  me  that  we  were  soaked  thron|rh  in  ten 
minutes  i  for  the  dew  wei^jhed  dov^n  the  heavy- 
topped  grass  with  clusters  of  crystal  dropf  that  looked 
like  diamond  sprays.  It  was  all  too  beautiful  for 
words :  and  so  it  should  be  in  the  spring-time  of 
youth.  ^ 
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Rocky  was  different  that  day-  He  showed  me 
things ;  reading  tlie  open  book  oi  nature  thit  I  could 
not  undcr^und-  He  pointed  out  the  spoors  goiriff  to 
-4ni\  fmrn  \\if.  tlrii)I[ii]^*''pl;t(^cr,  aitd  lUEiic'd  the  vanoua 
animals;  showed  mr  one  more  deeply  indented  than 
._>■  the  rest  and,  rourmnring  "  Scared  I  gucsa,"  pointed  to 
where  il  had  dashed  off  out  of  the  regular  track ; 
picked  out  the  big  tpUycd  pad  of  the  hyena  sneaking 
round  under  cover ;  stopped  quictlv  in  his  stride  to 
point  where  a  hare  was  fitting  up  cleaning  itself,  not 
ten  yards  off ;  stopped  Agxin  at  tlic  S'>und  of  a  eleir, 
almost  metallic,  *  clink'  and  pointed  to  a  little  iandy 
gully  in  front  of  u*  dovtra  which  presently  came  thirty 
or  forty  guinea-fowl  in  tingle  file,  mo\*ing  swiftly* 
running;  ^nd  walking,  and  all  in  absolute  silence  except 
for  that  one  *  clink/  How  did  he  know  they  were 
there,  and  which  way  they  would  go,  and  know  it  all 
ao  promptly  ?    were  qucsttcns  I  asked  myscH- 

We  w,ilked  with  the  sun— that  is  towar<is  the  West — 
so  that  the  light  would  fhow  up  the  game  and  be  in 
their  pye*,  making  it  more  dtmcult  Uw  them  lo  sec 
us.  We  watched  a  little  red  *tcmbuck  get  up  from 
his  form,  shake  the  dew  from  his  coat,  stretch  himself, 
and  then  pick  his  way  daintily  through  the  wet  grass, 
nibbling  here  and  there  as  he  went.  Rocky  did  not 
6re ;   he  wanted  something  better. 

Afier  ihtr.  sun  had  rJicn,  (looding  the  whole  country 
with  golden  lighi,  and,' while  ihe  dew  lasted,  making 
it  glisten  like  a  bespangled  tiansformntion  scene,  we 
came  on  a  patch  of  old  long  gra«  and,  parted  by  some 
twenty  yatds,  walked  through  it  abreast.     There  was  i 
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mid  TUfh  from  ttndcr  trrfect,  a  ycllonuh  body  dashed 
i)irough  thegroUtaad  I  ^toutin  dmciosccarictbuck 
ram  ointcrinj*  away.  Then  Rock)-,  beside  me,  gave 
a  ^hrilt  wKjsiIc ;  ihc  buck  stopped,  *ide  on,  looked 
biick  at  uij  and  Rocky  dropped  it  where  it  stood. 
Instantly  following  the  >hot  iherc  wa«  another  nisli 
on  ocr  left,  and  before  the  iccond  rtctbuck  had  ^ne 
thirty  yards  Rocky  toppled  it  over  in  its  tracks,  From 
the  whistle  to  the  second  fihot  it  was  all  done  in  about  ten 
sceondK-  To  mc  it  looked  Ukc  magic.    I  cotild  only  gasp. 

We  cleaned  the  bucks,  and  hid  them  in  a  bush. 
There  waa  meat  enough  for  the  camp  then,  and  I 
thought  we  would  return  at  once  (or  hoyt  to  carry  it ; 
but  Rocky,  after  a  moment's  glance  round,  shouldered 
his  rif!e  and  moved  on  af>ain.  I  followed,  asking  no 
[]ue«tion».  WV  had  brcn  ^onc  only  a  few  minutes 
when  to  my  great  a^tonUhmmt  he  stopped  and  point- 
ing straight  in  front  sakcd: 

"  What  'ud  you  put  up  for  that  stump  ?  " 

I  looked  hard,  and  answered  confidently^  "Two 
hundred  !  " 

''  Step  it !  *'  was  his  reply*  I  peed  the  distance  ; 
it  was  eighty-two  yards,. 

It  was  very  bewildering ;  but  he  helped  me  out  a 
bit  with  "Bush  telescopes.  Sonny!'* 

**  You  mean  it  magnifies  them  I**  I  asked  in  surprise, 

*'  No  !  Magnifies  the  distance,  like  lookiu*  doMvn 
an  avenue !  Gun  barr'l  looks  a  mile  long  when  you 
put  ycr  eye  to  it !  Open  flat*  brings  'em  closer  ;  and 
'cross  water  or  a  gully  seems  like  you  kin  put  ycr  hand 
on  'cm ! " 
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"  [  would  have  mmcJ— by  feet—that  time  Rocky  !  " 

"You   kin  cake  it  tcr  3  starts  Halve  tlie  (UidTire 
'Ax\d  aim  luw  !  ** 

"  Aim  low,  M  well  ?  " 

"Thar'*  aUus  somcthb*  low:   legs,  an'  ground  to 
',5how  what  you  done  1   But  ihar's  no  *  outers'  m:trked 
on  the  sky  !  " 

Once,  as  we  walkird  along,  he  pauwd  to  look  at  some 
freshly  overturned  ground,  and  dropped  the  one  word, 
'  Pig.'  Wc  turned  then  to  the  right  and  presently 
came  upon  some  vlei  giound  densely  covered  with 
tall  f^een  reeds.  He  slowed  down  as  we  approached; 
I  tip-tocJ  in  sympathy;  and  when  only  'J-  few  yard* 
off  he  stopped  and  l>tx'Vi>ncil  rnc;  tm,  and  asi  I  came 
abreast  he  raised  his  hand  in  warning  and  pointed 
into  the  reeds-  There  was  a  curious  subdued  sort  of 
murmur  of  many  deep  voices-  It  convejs  no  idea 
of  the  fact  I0  say  they  were  grants.  They  were 
softened  out  of  all  recognition  :  there  is  only  one  word 
for  itj  ihey  Htninded  *  confidcnti;il.'  Then  zs  wc 
listened  1  could  make  out  ihc  foh  silky  rustling  of  the 
rich  undergrowth,  and  presently,  could  follow^  by 
the  quivering  and  waiving  of  odd  reeds,  the  move- 
ments o(  the  animals  themselves.  They  were  only 
a  few  yards  from  u*^thc  nearest  four  or  five ;  they 
were  busy  and  contented ;  and  it  was  obvious  they 
were  utterly  unconscious  oi  our  pretence-  As  wc 
peered  down  to  the  reeds  from  our  greater  height  it 
seemed  that  we  coutd  see  the  ground  and  that  not 
so  much  as  a  rat  could  have  paued  unnoticed.  Yet 
wc  saw  nothing ! 


And  tKcn,  without  the  slightest  sign  cause  or  warn- 
ing that  I  could  detect,  in  one  instant  every  sound 
ceased.  I  watched  the  reeds  like  a  cat  on  the  pounce  : 
nerer  a  stir  or  sign  or  sound :  they  had  vanished. 
1  turned  to  Rocky  :  he  was  sunding  at  ease^  and  there 
was  the  faintest  look  of  amusement  in  his  eyes. 

**  They  must  be  there  ;  they  can't  have  got  away  ?  " 
It  was  a  sort  of  indignant  protest  against  his  evident 
*  chucking  it';  but  it  was  full  of  doubt  all  the 
iame. 

^Try!'*  he  said,  and  I  jumped  into  the  reeds 
Btraight  away.  The  under- foliage,  it  is  true,  was 
thicker  and  deeper  than  it  had  looked  ;  but  for  all  that 
it  was  like  a  conjuring  trick — they  were  not  there  ! 
I  waded  through  a  hundred  yards  or  more  of  the  narrow 
belt — it  was  not  more  than  twenty  yards  wide  any- 
where— but  the  place  was  deserted.  It  struck  me 
then  that  if  they  could  dodge  us  at  five  to  ten  yards 
while  we  were  watching  from  the  bank  and  they 
did  not  know  it — ^Wcll,  I  '  chucked  it  *  too.  Rocky 
was  standing  in  the  same  place  with  the  same  faint 
look  of  friendly  amusement  when  I  got  back,  wet  and 
muddy. 

"  Pigs  is  like  that,"  he  said,  "  same  as  elephants — 
jus*  disappears !  " 

We  went  on  again,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  it 
may  be,  Rocky  stopped,  subsided  to  a  sitting  position, 
beckcmed  to  me,  and  pointed  with  his  levelled  rifle 
in  frcmt.  It  was  a  couple  of  minutes  before  he  could 
get  me  to  see  the  stemouck  standing  In  the  shade  of 
a  thorn  tree-  I  would  never  have  seen  it  but  for  his 
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whisper  to  look  for  something  moving :  that  gave  h 
to  me  ;  I  uw  the  movement  of  the  head  as  it  cropped, 
"  High  :  right  i  *'  was  Rocty's  comment,  ai  the 
bultei  tipped  the  baric  mS  a  tree  j^nd  the  startled 
stcmbuck  raced  away.  In  the  excitement  1  had  for- 
gotten his  advice  already' ! 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lee]  sick  and  disgostcd  ; 
the  buck,  puzzled  b^  the  repon  on  one  &ide  and  the 
smash  on  the  tree  on  the  other,  half  circled  us  and 
•iKipred  tu  ]cx)k  back.  Rocky  laid  Ijia  hai:d  on  my 
Ahouldcr  1 

"Take  your  time,  Sonny  1**  he  said,  "Aim  low; 
an*  J^'t  puil!    Sfu^^z^J       And  at  Ust  I  got  it. 

We  had  our  breakfast  there — the  liver  ruaf  ted  on  the 
coaLSrand  a  couple  of  *dough*bDy%'  with  the  uncipeclrd 
addition  of  a  bottle  of  cold  tr^,  iveak  and  unswcctcitcd, 
produced  from  Rocky's  knapsack  1  Wc  stayed  there 
1  couple  of  hours,  and  that  is  the  only  time  he  really 
opened  out>  I  understood  then — at  last—that  of  his 
deliberate  kindliness  he  had  come  out  th^t  morning 
mesintng  to  make  a  happy  d-ity  of  it  for  a  youngster  i 
and  he  did  it. 

He  had  the  knack  of  getting  at  the  heart  of  things 
and  putting  it  all  in  the  fewest  words.  He  spoke  in 
the  same  tlow  grave  way,  with  habitual  economy  of 
breath  and  words ;  and  yet  the  pictur«?i  were  living 
and  ical,  and  each  incident  complete.  I  seemed  to 
get  from  him  that  morning  all  there  was  to  krow 
of  the  hunting  in  two  great  continents — Grizzlies 
and  other  'bar,'  Moose  and  Wapiti,  hunted  in  the 
fnows  of  the  North  West ;  Elephant,  BuSolo,  Rhino 


Lions,  and  scores  more,  in  the  sweltering  heat  of 
Airical 

That  was  a  bjtppy  day  ! 

W]icn  I  wolc  up  ncit  uioniiiig  Rocly  was  fittiag 
chc  packs  on  hU  aonkcy-s.  I  wa>  z  little  puzzled, 
wonacriog  at  first  if  be  was  testing  the  jaddlc^  for  he 
had  said  aothinK  about  moving  on;  but  when  he  joined 
us  at  breakfast  the  donkeys  stood  packed  ready  to  surt. 
Then  Robbie  asked  : 

"  Goinj^  !u  laalc  a  inovc^  Rocky  ?  ** 

"Yesl    Reckon  11!  git!"  he  answered  quietly. 

I  ate  in  silence,  thinking  of  what  he  was  to  face : 
m&ny  hundreds  of  milcs^perhaps  a  thousand  or  two ; 
many,  manr  months— may  be  a  year  or  two ;  wild 
country,  wild  tribes,  and  wild  beasts ;  floods  and  fever ; 
ftCCident,  hunger,  ^nd  dl&casc  ;    and  alone  ! 

When  we  had  linished  breakfast  he  rinsed  out  hU 
beaker  and  hung  it  on  or^e  of  the  pocks,  slung  his  rifle 
over  his  shouloer,  and  picking  up  his  long  assegai- 
wood  walking-ittck  capped  the  donkevs  lightly  to 
torn  them  into  the  Kaffir  footpath  that  led  away 
North,     They  jogged  on  into  place  In  single  file, 

Rocky  paused  a  second  before  foUowingi  turned  onc/ 
brief  grarc  glance  on  us,  and  >4^         I 

said  :  "^  ^ 

"  Well     So  lonfs  1 " 

He  nerer  came  back  ! 


G<H»n  dogs  were  noT^easy  ta  gtt ;  I  hid  ;;tcd  hard 
for  one  I>eforc  surtmg,  hut  without  succcst. 
Even  unborn  Jpuppic*  had  jcaloos  prospective  owrcis 
waiting  to  claim  thcm- 

Therc  la  alwaj's  plenty  of  room  at  the  top  of  the 
tree,  and  good  hunting  dogs  were  as  rare  as  good 
men,  good  horics,  and  good  front-oxea.  A  lot  of 
qualities  are  needed  in  the  male-up  of  a  good  hunting 
dog  :  size,  strength,  quickness,  scent,  sense  and  speed — 
and  plenty  of  courage.  They  arc  very  vcr)"  aifficult 
to  get ;  but  even  small  dogs  are  useful,  and  many  a 
fincfcatstinds  to  the  credit  of  little  terriers  in  guardmg 
camps  at  night  and  in  standing  off  wounded  animau 
that  meant  mbchief. 

Ucnnison  w£S  saved  from  a  Avonnded  lioness  by  tus 
two  fox  terriers  I)c  hud  gone  out  to  shoot  bush- 
pbeasanti,  and  came  unexpectedly  on  a  lioness  playing 
with  her  cubs ;  tt;e  cubs  hid  in  the  grais,  but  ihe  stood 
up  ac  bay  to  protect  ihem,  :ind  he,  forgetting  thyt  he 
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Had  ukcn  the  big  '  loopcr '  cirtridgcs  from  Kts  gun 
Add  reloaded  with  No,  6,  lircd.  The  shot  only 
maddened  her^  and  she  charged ;  but  the  two  dogs 
dashed  at  her,  one  at  each  side,  barking  snapping  and 
yelling  ruUiing  in  and  jumping  back  to  fast  and 
furkiufly  that  tlicy  HuMercd  licr.  Leaviag  the  roan 
for  the  moment,  she  turned  on  thcco,  dabbing  viciously 
with  hcT  huge  paw?,  firn  at  one,  then  at  the  other ; 
<]aick  as  lij^htntn^  she  struck  rij^ht  and  left  as  a  kitten 
will  at  a  twirled  string  ;  but  they  kept  out  of  reach. 
It  only  lasted  seconds,  but  tliat  was  long  enough  for 
the  man  to  reload  and  thoot  the  lioriess  through  the 
heart- 
There  was  only  the  one  dog  in  our  camp ;  and  she 
wa*  not  an  attractive  one.  She  was  a  bull  terrier 
with  a  dull  brtndlixl  coat — bbck  ^nd  grey  in  ^dowy 
stripo.  She  bad  &mall  cross-looking  c/ca  and  un* 
certain  always-moring  cars ;  she  wat  bad  tempered 
and  mo^t  unsociable;  but  she  was  as  faithful  and  as 
brave  i  dog  as  ever  lired.  She  never  barked  ;  never 
howled  when  beaten  for  biting  stranger*  or  Icaffir*  or 
going  £or  iLc  cattle ;  »hc  wjs  very  lilcnt,  very  wvagc, 
and  vet)'  quick.  She  belonged  to  my  friend  Ted, 
and  never  left  his  side  day  or  night.  Hci  nante  was 
Jess. 

Jees  was  not  a  favonrite,  but   everybody  respected 
Her,  partly  because  you  knew  she  would  not  stand 
any  iton^nte — no  pu«iitng,  pitting  or  puiiislirnenl, 
and  very  little  talking  lo— and  pirtly  b;- 
causc  »bc  was  so  faithful  and  plucky.    She 
WM  not  a  hunting  dog,  but  on  several 
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occiaions  had  helped  to  pull  down  wounded 
game ;  she  had  no  tnowlcdgc  or  slull.  aad  was  onlv" 
fierce  and  brave,  and  there  wsts  alvNt)-^  chc  lak 
that  she  woiild  be  killed.  She  would  listen  to  Ted, 
but  to  no  one  else ;  one  of  us  might  have  shouted 
his  luDgs  out,  but  it  would  not  have  stopped  her  from 
giving  chase  the  moment  she  saw  anj-lhing  and  kecking 
on  till  sl^c  wai  too  dead  beat  to  move  any  further- 

The  fint  time  I  saw  Jess  wc  were  having  dinner, 
ind  I  gave  her  a  bone — putting  it  down  close  to  her 
and  »ying^  "  Here  !  good  dog  I  '*  As  she  did  not 
crvcn  look  at  it,  I  moved  it  ngKt  under  her  nose.  She 
gave  a  low  growl,  and  her  little  eyes  tamed  on  mc 
for  just  one  look  as  she  got  up  and  walked  away« 

There  was  a  snigger  of  laughter  from  some  of  the 
others,  but  nobody  wid  anything,  and  it  seemed 
wiser  to  ask  no  <]uemon«  just  then.  Afterwards, 
when  we  iverc  alorc,  one  of  them  told  mc  Ted  had 
trained  her  not  to  teed  from  any  one  else,  adding, 
"  You  must  not  feed  another  nun's  dog ;  a  dog  hfts 
only  one  master  !  ** 

Wc  respected  Jc9S  greatly  ;  but  no  one  knew  quite 
how  much  wc  respected  her  until  the  memorable  day 
near  Ship  Mountain, 

Wc  had  rested  through  the  heat  of  the  da)'  under 
a  big  tree  on  the  bank  of  a  little  stream ;  it  was  the 
tree  under  which  Soltk^  prayed  and  died.  About 
sundown,  just  before  we  were  ready  to  start,  some 
other  waggcms  passed,  ard  Ted,  knowing  the  owner, 
went  on  with  Iiim  intending  to  rejoin  us  at  the  next 
outspan.    Aa  he  jumped  on  to  tlie  passing  waggon 


h«  called  to  Jess,  and  ahe  ran  out  of  a  patch  of  soft 

r  under  one  of  the  big  trees  behind  our  waggons. 
answered  Ms  call  instantly,  but  when  she  saw 
him  moving  off  on  the  other  waggon  she  sat  down 
in  the  road  and  watched  him  anxiously  for  some 
seconds,  then  ran  on  a  few  steps  in  her  curious  quick 
sOent  way  and  again  stopped,  giving  swift  glances 
alternately  towards  Ted  and  towards  us,  Ted  re- 
marked laughingly  that  she  evidently  thought  he  had 
made  a  mistake  by  getting  on  to  the  wrong  waggon, 
and  that  she  would  follow  presently. 

After  he  had  disappeared  she  ran  back  to  her  patch 
of  £rass  and  lay  down,  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  was 
ba^  again  squatting  in  the  road  looking  with  that 
same  arudous  worried  expression  after  her  master. 
Thus  she  went  to  and  fro  for  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  took  us  to  inspan,  and  each  time  she  passed  we  could 
hear  a  faint  anxious  little  whine. 

The  oxen  were  inspanned  and  the  last  odd  things 
were  being  put  up  when  one  of  the  boys  came  to  say 
that  he  could  not  get  the  guns  and  water-barrel 
because  Jess  would  not  let  him  near  them-  There  was 
something  the  matter  with  the  dog,  he  said ;  he 
thought  she  was  mad. 

Knowing  how  Jess  hated  kaffirs  we  laughed  at  the 
notion,  and  went  for  the  things  ourselves.  As  we 
came  within  five  yards  of  the  tree  where  we  had  left 
the  guDs  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  grass,  and  Jess  came 
out  with  her  swift  silent  run,  appearing  as  unexpectedly 
as  a  snake  does,  and  with  some  odd  suggestion  of  a 
snake  in  her  look  and  attitude.  Her  head,  body  and 
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taD  vftTc  in  a  dead  line*  and  Ac  was  doudung  d^tfy 
as  for  3  spnng ;  her  cars  were  laid  flat  back,  bcr  fim 
twitching  constantlr,  showing  tfae  strong  white  tectn, 
and  her  cross  wicked  ey^es  had  sacfa  a  look  of  rcmoffsdess 
cruelty  in  them  that  we  stopped  as  if  we  had  been 
turned  to  5toDe.  She  nerer  moved  a  mosde  or  made 
a  sound,  but  kept  those  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  ns. 
We  mored  bac£  a  pace  or  two  and  b^ui  to  coax  and 
whc^Ie  hex  :  bot  it  was  no  good ;  she  never  moved 
or  m-^de  a  sound,  and  the  nnUinking  locA  remained. 
For  a  minute  vre  ?tood  our  gromid,  and  then  the  hair 
on  Ker  back  and  shoulders  began  very  slowly  to  stand 
up.  That  ^\MS  enou^ :  we  cleared  off.  It  was  a 
mighty  uncanny  appearance. 

Then  another  tried  his  hand;  but  it  was  just  the 
same.  No  one  could  do  anything  with  her;  no  one 
could  get  near  the  guns  or  the  water-barrel ;  as  soon 
as  we  returned  for  a  fresh  attempt  she  reappeared  in 
the  same  place  and  in  the  same  way. 

The  position  was  too  ridiculous,  and  we  were  at  our 
wits'  end ;  for  Jess  held  the  camp.  The  kaffirs  declared 
the  dog  was  mad,  and  we  began  to  have  very  un- 
comfortable suspicions  that  they  were  right ;  but  we 
decided  to  make  a  last  attempt,  and  surrounding  the 
place  approached  from  all  sides.  But  the  suddenness 
with  which  she  appeared  before  we  got  into  position 
so  demoralised  the  Kaffirs  that  they  bolted,  and  we  gave 
it  up,  owning  ourselves  beaten.  We  turned  to  watch  her 
as  site  ran  bnck  for  the  last  time,  and  as  she  disappeared 
in  the  grass  wc  heard  distinctly  the  cry  of  a  very  young 
puppy,     Then  the  secret  of  Jess's  madness  was  out. 
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We  had  to  \cnd  for  Ted,  and  when  he  returned  a 
couple  of  hours  later  Jc33  met  him  out  on  the  roJid 
in  tJic  dark  where  slie  had  been  watching  lulf  the  tim« 
ever  since  he  left.  She  juroped  ap  at  hif  chett  giving 
a  lonR  tremulous  whimper  of  welcome,  and  then  ran 
ahead  straight  to  ihe  nc*l  in  the  grass. 

He  iiKjk  a  lantern  and  we  followed,  but  not  too  dose. 
When  he  knelt  down  to  look  at  the  puppies  she  stood 
over  ttiem  ;jnd  puthed  herself   in    between  him  zn 
them  ;   when  he  put  out  a  hand  to  touch  them  she 
pufhed  it  awavwith  her  note,  whining  softljc  in  pr 
test  and    trembling  with   excitement — you  could    te 
she  would  not  bite,  but  $hc  hated  him  to  touch  her 
puppies.     Finally,  when  he  picked  one  up  she  gave  a 
low  cry  and  caught  hi*  wrist  gently,  but  held  it. 

That  w3«  Je«»,  the  mother  of  Joclc ! 
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There  were  »ii  puppies,  and  *3  ihc  wiggons  were 
empvy  we  fixed  up  a  roomy  nest  in  one  of  them  for 
Jess  and  fccr  family.  There  wa»  no  trouble  with  Jess ; 
nobcMly  iDtcrfrrcd  with  her,  and  »h«!  interfercfd  with 
nobody.  The  boys  kept  clcai  of  hrr  ;  but  wc  u*ed 
to  ukc  a  look  at  her  and  the  puppies  as  wc  walked 
akmg  with  the  waegoos ;  so  I^  degrees  she  got  to 
know  that  we  wouldnoi  harm  them,  and  she  no  longer 
wintcd  to  eat  ui  alive  if  vrc  went  n«r  and  talked  to 
h€r. 

FlTC  of  the  puppies  were  fst  Strong  ^cUow  little 
chips  with  dark  mozzlcs — just  like  their  father,  as 
Ted  said ;  and  their  father  was  an  imported  dcg, 
and  was  always  spoken  of  as  the  best  dog  of  the  breed 
that  had  ever  been  id  the  country.  I  never  saw  him, 
so  I  do  not  really  kiiow  what  he  was  like — perhaps 
he  was  not  a  yellow  dog  at  all ;  but,  whatever  he  was* 
he  had  at  tliat  time  a  great  reputation  because  he  w«s 
*  imported,'  and  there  were  not  half  a  dozen  imported 
dogs  in   the   whole  of  the  Transvaal    then.     Man/ 
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people  uBcd  to  aslc  wLat  breed  the  puppies  were — I 
suppose  it  was  because  poor  cross  faithful  old  Jess  was 
not  much  to  look  at,  and 'because  no  one  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  ydlow  dogs  in  general,  and  nobody 
seemed  to  remember  any  famous  yellow  bull-terriers, 
Th^  used  to  smile  in  a  queer  way  when  they  asked 
the  qne6ti<m,  as  if  they  were  going  to  get  off  a  joke ; 
bat  when  we  answered  '*  Just  like  their  father — 
Buchanan's  imporUd  dog,**  the  smile  disappeared, 
and  they  would  ^ve  a  whistle  of  surprise  and  say 
"  By  Jove !  "  anJ  immediately  begin  to  examine  the 
fire  yellow  puppies,  remark  upon  their  ears  and  noses 
and  legs,  and  praise  them  up  until  we  were  all  as  proud 
as  if  they  had  belonged  to  us. 

Jess  looked  after  her  puppies  and  knew  nothing 
about  the  remarks  that  were  made,  so  they  did  not 
worry  her,  but  I  often  looked  at  the  faithful  old  thing 
with  her  dark  brindled  face,  cross-looking  eyes  and 
always-moving  ears,  and  thought  it  jolly  hard  lines  that 
nobody  had  a  good  word  for  her  ;  it  seemed  rough  on 
her  that  every  one  should  be  glad  there  was  only  one 
puppy  at  all  like  the  mother — the  sixth  one,  a  poor 
miserable  little  rat  of  a  thing  about  half  the  size  of 
the  others.  He  was  not  yellow  like  them,  nor  dark 
brindled  like  Jess,  but  a  sort  of  dirty  pale  half-and* 
half  colour  with  some  dark  faint  wavy  lines  all  over 
him,  as  if  he  had  tried  to  be  brindled  and  failed ;  and 
he  had  a  dark  sharp  wizened  little  muzzle  that  looked 
shrivelled  up  with  age. 

Most  of  the  fellows  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
drown  the  odd  one  because  he  spoilt  the  litter  and  made 
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them  look  as  though  they  w^rc  not  really  thorough- 
bred, and  bccaoae  he  w^9  euch  a  miserable  Uttlc  rat 
that  he  vf%s  not  worth  saving  anyhow ;  but  in  the  end 
he  wAi  4l!uwal  to  live.  I  believe  no  one  f^inci^d  the 
job  of  taking  one  of  Jew'*  puppic*  away  from  her ; 
morco^xr,  a»  any  dog  was  better  than  none,  I  had  oftcrcd 
to  take  him  rather  than  let  him  be  drowned.  Ted 
had  old  friends  to  whom  he  had  already  promUcd 
the  pick  of  the  puppies,  so  when  I  came  along  it 
was  too  hie,  and  all  lie  could  pronii»e;  mc  was  that 
a  there  thould  be  one  over  1  might  have  ic. 

As  they  grew  older  and  were  able  to  crawl  about 
thevwere  taken  08  the  waggons  when  we  outsj^anned 
and  put  on  the  ground.  Jess  ^t  to  understand  thb 
at  once^  and  she  uted  to  watch  tis  quite  i{uietly  as 
we  took  them  in  our  hands  to  put  them  down  or 
lift  them  back  again.  When  tlicy  were  two  or  three 
weeb  old  a  man  came  to  the  waggons  who  talked  a 
ji^reat  deal  about  doe»,  and  appeared  to  know  what 
.had  to  be  done.  He  said  that  the  puppies*  tails 
ought  to  be  dockrd,  and  that  a  bu1]-terrier  wuuM  be 
no  c1;iss  at  all  witli  a  long  tail,  but  you  should  on  no 
account  clip  hU  ears.  I  thought  he  wa*  speaking  of 
fox-terriers,  and  that  with  bull-terrier*  the  pofiitton 
wa4  the  other  way  round,  at  that  time;  but  a$  he 
said  it  was  *ihe  thing*  in  England,  and  nobody 
contradicted  Iiii*!,  I  shut  up.  We  found  out  after* 
wards  that  he  had  made  a  miaukc;  but  it  was  too 
late  then, and  Jcss'ipupf^sstarted  life  as  buU-terriers 
up  to  date,  with  long  ears  and  then  uil*^ 

I  felt  sare  from  the  beginning  that  all 


the  jrellow  puppies  would  be  claimed  and  that  I  should 

have  to  take  uie  odd  one^  or  none  at  all ;  so  I  began  to 

loolc  upon  him  as  mine  already^  and  to  take  an  interest  in 

him  and  look  after  him>     A  long  time  ago  somebody      ^(.i  ui 

wrote  that  "the  sense  of  possession  turns  sand  into    #\lj^ 

gold,"  and  it  is  one  of  the  truest  things  ever  said.      ;\i|(i,;4'i 

Unti]  it  seemed  that  this  queer-looking  odd  puppy       '' 

was  going  to  be  mine  I  used  to  think  and  say  very  much 

what  the  others  did — but  with  this  difference,  that  I 

always  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  sorry  for  Jess  too,  because 

he  was  like  her  and  not  like  the  fatiier.     I  used  to 

think  that  perhaps  if  he  were  given  a  chance  he  might 

grow  up  Inte  poor  old  Jess  herself,  ugly,  cross  and 

unpopular,  but  brave  and  faithful.     I  felt  sorry  for 

him,  too,  because  he  was  small  and  weak,  and  the  other 

five  big  puppies  used  to  push  him  away  from  his  food 

and  trample  on  him  ;  and  when  they  were  old  enough 

to  play  they  used  to  pull  him  about  by  his  ears  and 

Gck  on  to  him — ^three  or  four  to  one — and  bully  him 
rribly.  Many  a  time  I  rescued  him,  and  many  a 
time  gave  him  a  little  preserved  milk  and  water  with 
bread  soaked  in  it  when  the  others  had  shouldered 
him  out  and  eaten  everything. 

After  a  little  while,  when  my  chance  of  getting 
one  of  the  good  puppies  seemed  hopeless  and  I  got 
used  to  the  idea  that  I  would  have  to  take  the  odd 
one,  I  began  to  notice  little  things  about  him  that 
no  one  else  noticed,  and  got  to  be  quite  fond  of  the 
little  beggar — in  a  kind  of  way.  Perhaps  I  was  turning 
my  sand  into  gold,  and  my  geese  into  swans ;  perhaps 
I  grew  fond  of  him  simply  because,  finding  him  lonely 
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and  with  no  one  else  to  depend  on,  1  bcfriciidcd  him  ; 
and  p«rhap«  it  was  beciuse  ho  was  alwava  cheerful 
and  pIucW  and  it  secm«rd  a*  if  there  migKt  be  some 
igood  ituff  in  bim  after  all,  Thtj*c  were  dit  things  I 
used  to  think  of  sometimes  when  feeding  the  little 
outcast*  The  other  puppies  would  tumble  him  ovcj 
and  rake  hu  food  from  mm ;  thcv  would  bump  into 
him  wheu  he  was  Gtooping  over  the  dish  of  milk  2nd 
porridge,  and  his  head  \V2S  so  big  and  bis  IcffS  so  w<-ak 
that  he  would  tip  up  and  go  Ik-cIs  ovlt  head  into  the 
dislu  Wc  were  always  picking  liim  out  of  the  food 
and  scraping  it  off  wm :  lialf  the  time  he  was  wet 
and  sticlc)^,  and  the  other  half  covered  with  porridst 
and  ^and  baked  hard  hy  the  sua. 

One  day  jmt  afta-  the  waggons  had  started,  as  T 
took  a  final  look  round  ihc  out^psn  place  to  see  if 
anything  had  been  foigoncn,  I  found  the  little  chap 
— who  wai  only  about  four  inches  high— ttnij^ling 
to  walk  throuj>h  the  lona  ^rass.  He  was  not  big  enoui^h 
or  strong  enough  to  pu*:i  his  way— even  tlic  stems  of 
thcdown-tiodJengra^A  tripped  him — and  hr  stumbled 
and  floundered  at  every  step,  but  he  got  up  again 
each  time  with  hij  little  tait  standing  straight  up* 
his  head  erect,  and  his  cars  cocked.  He  loolwd  such 
a  ridiculous  tight  that  his  little  tragedy  of  *'  lott  in 
the  veltl  "  was  forgotten — one  could  only  laugh. 

What  he  thought  he  was  doings  goodness  only 
knows ;  he  looked  as  proud  and  important  as  if  he 
owned  the  whole  world  and  knew  that  every  one  in 
it  was  watching  him.  The  poor  little  chap  could  not 
tee  a  yard  in  that  grass ;  and  in  any  case  he  was  not 
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old  enough  to  see  much,  or  understand  anything, 
for  Us  eyes  still  had  tfaat  bluish  blind  look  that  all 
very  voung  puppies  have,  but  he  was  marching  along 
as  full  of  conndence  as  a  general  at  the  head  of  his 
army.     How  he  fell  out  of  the  waggon  no  one  knew ; 

Crhaps  the  big  puppies  tumbled  him  out,  or  he  may 
?e  tried  to  follow  Jess,  or  have  climbed  over  the 
tail-board  to  see  what  was  the  other  side,  for  he  was 
always  going  off  exploring  by  himself.  His  little 
world  was  small,  it  may  be — only  the  bedplank  of  the 
waggon  and  the  few  square  yards  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  were  dumped  at  the  outspans — but  he 
took  it  as  seriously  as  any  explorer  who  ever  tackled  a 
continent. 

The  others  were  a  bit  more  softened  towards  the 
odd  puppy  when  I  caught  up  to  the  waggons  and  told 
them  of  his  valiant  struggle  to  follow ;  and  the  man 
who  had  docked  the  puppies'  tails  allowed,  "  I  believe 
the  rat's  got  pluck,  whatever  else  is  the  matter  with 
him,  for  he  was  the  only  one  that  didn't  howl  when 
I  snipped  them.  The  little  cuss  just  gave  a  grunt 
and  turned  round  as  if  he  wanted  to  eat  me.  I 
think  he'd  'a'  been  terrible  angry  if  he  hadn't  been  so 
s'prised.     Pity  he's  such  an  awful-looking  mongrel," 

But  no  one  else  said  a  good  word  for  him  :  he  was 
really  beneath  notice,  and  if  ever  they  hnd  to  speak 
about  him  they  called  him  "The  Rat."  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it  he  was  extremely  ugly,  and  instead 
of  improving  as  he  grew  older,  he  became  worse ;  yet, 
I  could  not  help  liking  him  and  looking  after  him, 
sometimes   feeling   sorry   for   him,   sometimes   being 
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tremendously  amused,  and  sometimes — wonderful  to 
rcbl<' — really  adtninng  Kin.  He  wa*  t^xtraortlinarily 
aiicai ;  while  the  othcn  barked  at  nothing,  howlca 
when  Icncly,  and  yclkd  when  frightened  or  hurt, 
the  odd  puppy  did  none  of  these  things ;  in  fact,  he 
began  to  show  many  of  Jew's  peculiarities ;  he  hardly 
ever  barked,  and  when  be  did  u  was  not  a  wild  excited 
Hiring  of  barlci  but  little  >um^es<(rd  itrnflled  iioi<-^, 
half  Dark  and  half  growl»  and  just  one  or  two  at  a 
time ;  and  he  did  not  appear  to  be  afraid  of  anything, 
fo  one  could  not  tell  what  he  would  do  if  he  wai. 

One  day  we  had  an  amusing  instance  of  his  nerve  ; 
one  of  the  oxen,  sniffing  about  the  outspan,  cau^t 
sight  of  him  all  alone^  and  Tilled  with  curiosity  came 
up  to  examine  him,  as  a  hulking  silly  old  tame  ox  will 
do,  it  moved  towards  him  slowly  and  hcivily  with  its 
ears  spread  wide  and  its  head  down,  giving  great  big 
sniffs  at  this  new  object,  trying  to  make  out  what  it 
was,  '*The  Rat"*taod  quite  still  with  hbstumpyuil 
cocked  up  and  his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  and  when 
the  huge  ox'9  nose  was  about  a  foot  from  him  he 
gave  one  of  those  funny  abrupt  little  barks*  It  was 
as  if  the  object  had  suddenly  *  gone  o3 '  like  a  cracker, 
and  the  ox  nearly  tiambled  over  viith  fright^  but 
even  when  the  great  mountain  of  a  tiding  gave  a  cluitiity 
plunge  round  and  trotted  o'H,  '^Thc  Rat"  waa  not 
the  least  trightcncd ;  he  was  startled,  and  his  tjiil  and 
cars  flickered  for  a  second,  but  ttiSencd  up  again 
instantly,  and  with  another  of  those  little  barks  he 
took  a  couple  of  steps  forward  and  cocked  his  head 
tlic  other  side.    That  was  his  way* 
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He  was  not  a  bit  like  the  other  puppies ;  if  any  one 
fired  off  a  gun  or  cracked  one  of  the  big  whips  the 
whole  five  would  yell  at  the  top  of  their  voices  and, 
wherever  they  were,  would  sUrt  running,  scrambling 
and  floondering  as  fast  as  they  could  towards  the 
wa^:oii  without  once  looking  back  to  see  what  they 
were  running  away  from.  The  odd  puppy  would  drop 
his  bone  wiui  a  start  or  would  jump  round ;  his  ears 
and  tail  would  flicker  up  and  down  for  a  second ; 
then  he  would  slowly  bristle  up  all  over,  and  with  his 
head  cocked  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
stare  hard  with  his  half-blind  bluish  puppy  eyes  in 
the  direction  of  the  noise  ;   but  he  never  ran  away. 

And  so,  little  by  little,  I  got  to  like  him  in  spite  of 
his  awful  ugliness.  And  it  really  was  awful !  The 
other  puppies  grew  big  all  over,  but  the  odd  one 
at  that  time  seemed  to  grow  only  in  one  part — his 
tummy !  The  poor  little  chap  was  born  small  and 
weak ;  he  had  always  been  bullied  and  crowded  out 
by  the  others,  and  the  truth  is  he  was  half  starved. 
The  natural  consequence  of  this  was  that  as  soon 
as  he  could  walk  about  and  pick  up  things  for  himself 
he  made  up  for  lost  time,  and  hlled  up  his  middle 
piece  to  an  alarming  size  before  the  other  parts  of  ^?^'^ 
his  body  had  time  to  grow ;  at  that  time  he  looked  ^Jt.,JjL 
more  like  a  big  tock-tockie  beetle  than  a  dog.  ^T_rw 

Besides  the  balloon-like  tummy  he  had  stick-out 
bandy-legs,  very  like  a  beetle's  too,  and  a  neck  so  thin 
that  it  made  the  head  look  enormous,  and  you  wondered 
how  the  neck  ever  held  ii  up.  But  what  made  him  so 
supremely  ridiculous  was  that  he  evidently  did  not 
6.  .        . 
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know  he  wa«  vg\y  \  he  vralked  about  a5  if  ho  Vt'2% 
^ilwayt  chmking  of  hit  Hfjdty,  and  he  hai  that  puScd- 
out  and  ?tuck-up  air  of  importance  that  you  onlr  *ce 
in   siDill    people   and   h^niani   cncItH   who  arc   aJvriyi: 

inch    taller    than    they    rcallr 


trying 
arc. 


people 
to  appear  an 


When  the  puppiei  were  about  a  montli  old,  ard 
could  feed  on  porridge  or  bread  soaked  in  soup  or 
gravy,  they  got  to  be  too  much  for  J«*t  and  i^htr  u»rd 
to  leave  them  for  hours  at  a  time  and  hide  in  the  grass 
X)  u  to  have  a  little  peace  and  sleep*  Puppies  ire 
always  hungr)',  ao  they  soon  began  to  hunt  about  for 
themselrei^  and  would  find  scrap)  of  meat  and  porridge 
or  old  bones  ;  and  if  they  coula  not  get  anything  else, 
would  try  til  eal  the  raw-hide  nrbtrops  and  rcims. 
Then  the  fights  began.  Ai  soon  as  one  puppy  lavr 
mother  busy  on  anything,  he  would  walk  over  towardi 
him  and,  if  *trons  enough,  fi^^ht  him  for  it.  AH 
day  long  xx  was  nothing  bu:  wrangle,  snarly  bark  and 
yelp.  SomfTtimcs  four  or  iivc  would  be  al  it  in  one 
scnim ;  because  as  io<»ii  as  one  heard  a  row  going  on 
he  would  trot  up  hoping  to  steal  the  bone  wIiilc  the 
others  were  busy  fighting. 

It  was  then  t]iat  I  noticed  other  things  about  the 
odd  puj^py :  no  matter  how  many  packed  on  to  him» 
or  how  they  bit  or  pulled  him,  he  never  once  let  out 
a  yelp ;  with  four  or  five  on  top  of  him  you  would 
see  him  on  his  back,  snapping  right  and  left  with  bare 
white  teeth,  gripping  and  worrying  them  when  he 
got  a  good  hoH  of  anythinK*  and  all  the  time  growling 
and  snarling  with  a  fierceneis  that  was  really  coniical- 
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lounded  at  a  lion  fi^t  might  KHind  m  a  toy  phcmo- 
graph, 

Befcirc  m;tny  daya  pjissed,  it  wan  dear  that  yirne 
of  the  other  puppies  were  mclmcd  to  Icarc  "The 
Rat"  alonc^  and  that  only  two  of  thctn— -the  two 
biggcEt— 4e>cmc4  anxious  to  fight  him  and  eould  take 
hiaDonci  away.  The  reason  aoon  became  ipparenc : 
instead  of  wasnng  hit  breath  m  making  i  noise,  or 
wauir.g  sircngtii  m  trying  to  tumble  the  otiicrs  over, 
''The  Kac"  simp)/  bh  hard  and  hung  on  ;  noaea^ears, 
lips>  cheeb,  feet  and  even  tails — atT  came  handy  to 
him ;  anything  he  could  get  hold  of  and  hang  on  to 
was  good  enough,  :tnd  the  recult  generally  wai  that 
In  about  half  a  rninutr  the  other  puppy  ^'ould  leave 
cvcrj'thing  and  clear  off  gelling,  and  probably  holding 
up  one  paw  or  hanging  its  bead  on  one  side  to  ease  a 
chewed  cjir. 

When  either  of  the  big  puppies  tackled  the  liitk 
fellou'  the  li^ht  lasted  much  longtfr.  Even  if  he  were 
tuTiihlcit  aver  At  uncc — as  (generally  h^pj^rned — and 
the  otiicr  one  stood  over  him  barking  and  growling, 
that  did  not  end  the  fight :  as  soon  a?  the  other  chap 
got  off  him  he  u^ould  struggle  up  and  begin  again ; 
he  would  not  give  in.  The  other  puppies  seemed  to 
think  there  wa*  some  sort  of  rule  like  the  *  count  out  * 
in  boxing*  or  that  once  you  were  tumbled  over  you  --7 
ought  to  give  up  the  bone ;  but  the  odd  puppy 
apparently  did  not  care  about  rule) ;  as  far  as  I  could 
fee,  he  had  jun  one  rule  :  "  Stick  to  it,'*  »o  it  was  not 

■y  long   before  even   the  two  big   feUowi  gave  up 
iterfering  with  him.     The  bites  from  his  Itttfc  white 
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teeth — sharp  as  ncedlce — which  punctured  qos«i  and 
feet  and  tore  cara,  were  mofil  unpleaunt.     But  apart 
from  that,  they  found  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained 
hy    fighting    liiin:   ihey    might    roil    him    ovrr    lime 
after   time*   but    he   came   bade   agam    and   worried 
tiicm  so  pcnbtcntlj  that  it  wae  quite  impossible  to 
cnjo^  the  bone — they  had  to  keep  on  fighting  for  it. 
At  first  I  drew  attention  to  these  things,  but  there 
was  no  eiKoaragemcnt  from  the  others;   they  merely 
laughed  at  tlic  ^Jttemnt  !»  irulcr*  the  bc^tl  i>f  »  b^d  job. 
Sometimes  owners  of  otlicr  puppici  were  nettled  by 
having   their   beauties  compared   with   "The   Ratj 
or  were  annoyed  because  he  hud  tlie  che^  to  fight 
for   his   own   and   beat   them*     Once,   when   I    had 
described  how  well  hr  had  ntood  up  to  Billy's  pup, 
Robbie  caught  iip  *'Thc  Rat,"  and  placing  him  on  the 
uble,  said :    "  Hats  o9  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo."    That  seemed  to  me  the 
poorest  sort  of  joke  to  send  five  grown  men  into  fit* 
of  laughter.     He  stood  there  on  the  table  with  hi* 
head  on  one  dde,  one  ear  finding  up,  and  liis  stumpy 
tail     twiggling — an    absurd    picture    of    fnendlinefs^ 
pride  and  confidence  ;  yet  he  was  so  ugly  and  ridicu- 
lous that  my  heart  sank,  and  I  whisked  him  away. 
The)'  made  fun  of  him,  and  he  did  not  mind ;   but  it 
was  making  fun  of  me  too,  and  I  coiild  not  help 
Inciwing  why  ;  it  was  uniy  nece&saiy  to  put  the  puppies 
together  to  Kc  the  reason. 

After  that  I  stopped  talking  about 
him,  and  made  the  most  of 
the  good   points   he  showed, 
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and  tvied  todtfcovcv  moic.     Itwi>thcoiiI)'CQCi&QUtLon 
ioi  having  to  take  the  leavings  of  the  titter. 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  tomcthing  happened 
^hich  might  easily  have  turned  out  very  diSerently, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  stories  and  no  Jock 
to  tell  about ;  and  the  best  dcig  in  the  vrurld  would 
never  have  been  my  friend  and  compaDion.  The 
puppies  had  been  behaving  very  badly^  and  had  Kolcn 
several  nckstropt  and  chewed  up  parts  of  one  or  two 
big  whipa ;  the  drivers  were  finirnbliaK  about  all  th« 
damage  done  and  the  extra  work  it  gave  them ;  and 
Ted,  exasperated  by  the  worry  of  ic  ill»  announ<:ed  that 
the  puppies  were  quite  old  enough  to  be  taken  away, 
and  that  those  who  had  picked  puppies  must  take  them 
at  uDce  and  look  after  them*  or  let  some  one  eUc  have 
them.  When  I  heard  him  iay  that  my  heart  gave  a 
little  thump  from  excitement,  for  I  knew  the  day  had 
come  ^vhcD  the  great  quealion  wuuld  br  Act  tied  once 
and  for  all.  Here  was  a  glorious  and  unexpected  chance ; 
perhaps  one  oE  the  others  would  not  or  could  not 
uke  his,  and  I  coighi  get  one  of  the  good  ones.  .  .  . 
Of  course  the  two  big  ones  would  be  snapped  up: 
that  WIS  ceruin  ;  for,  even  \i  the  men  who  liad 
picked  them  could  not  take  them,  uthcn  who 
bad  been  promised  puppies  before  me  would 
exchange  thoKr  they  had  already  chosen  for  the 
better  ones.  Still»  there  were  other  chances ;  and 
]  thought  of  very  little  else  all  day  long,  wondering 
if  any  of  the  good  onet  would  be  left;  and  if  so, 
which  ? 

In  the  afternoon  Ted  came  up  to  where  we  were 
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iH  hmg  m  the  ihadc  ud  ftinkd  m  mtb  the 

I01U  aimooncfftnait : 
**  Baiv  Griffith*  cu't  tde  hfa  pc^!"* 
Everj  nun  of  o»  ut  «pu  BiDjr'^  pyp  was  the  6rst 
pici,  the  chuDpioD  of  the  Etter^  the  big^l  and 
nroppjt  of  the  tot.  Settnl  of  the  othcn  uid  st 
OQC«  thii  ther  would  exchange  thetn  for  thu  ooe ; 
but  Ted  inul^d  and  shook  his  head. 

'*  No/'  he  uid,  **  roa  had  a  good  pid  in  the  b^in- 
ning."  Thfn  he  turnrd  iu  me,  and  added  :  "  You've 
otdy  had  Icaringi-"  Some  ooe  said  "'ITie  Rat,"  and 
there  wa*  a  shoot  of  laughter,  bat  Ted  went  on ; 
"  You  can  have  Bin^'t  pup" 

It  aecmed  too  good  to  be  true;  not  e^-en  in  my 
wfldeii  imaginings  had  I  fancied  m^-srlf  gelling  the 
pick  of  the  lot.  1  hardly  waited  to  thank  Ted  before 
going  off  to  look  at  my  champion.  1  had  seen  and 
admired  him  timc5  out  of  number,  but  it  »ecmcd  as 
if  he  muit  look  different  now  that  he  bdooged  to  me. 
He  was  a  fine  big  fellow,  well  built  and  sttrwig^  and 
looked  a«  if  he  cimU  beat  all  the  rest  put  together* 
His  legs  were  straight ;  his  neck  sturdy ;  his  muzzle 
dark  and  shapely ;  his  cars  cqxxal  and  wcH  carried  ; 
and  in  the  sunlight  hb  yellow  coat  looked  quite  bright, 
with  occaEiona]  glints  of  gold  in  it-  He  was  indeed  a 
handsome  foliow. 

Ai  I  put  him  back  again  with  tJic  others  the  odd 
pmpy,  who  had  stood  up  and  miffed  it  me  when  I 
came,  licked  my  hand  and  twiddled  his  tail  with  the 
Iricndlicit  and  most  independent  air,  as  if  he  knew  me 
quite  well  and  was  gUd  to  see  me,  and  I  patted  the 
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ir  little  chap  3t9  he  uraddlrd  up,  T  h^d  (orgoltcn 
I  m  the  ciaicmcnt  of  getting  BUlv's  pup ;  but  the 
_  Lt  of  him  midc  mc  thioK  ol  his  funnv  vf^y^^  his  pluck 
and  independence,  and  of  hovr  he  haa  not  a  friend  in 
the  world  except  Jest  :ind  me;  and  I  felt  downright 
sorry  for  him.  I  picked  him  up  2nd  talked  Co  lum ; 
and  wImtd  hts  wizened  little  face  was  close  to  inine> 
he  opened  his  mouth  as  if  Uughtng,  and  shooting 
out  his  red  tongue  daU>cd  mc  right  on  the  tip  of  my 
nose  in  pure  friendUocss.  The  poor  little  fellow 
looked  more  ludicrous  tlun  ever  :  he  had  been  feeding 
again  and  was  as  tight  ai  a  drum;  his  tkin  wa^  so 
tight  one  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  lie  walked 
over  a  mimosa  thorn  ina  got  a  acratch  on  the  tutnmy 
iie  wo-^d  burst  like  a  toy  baUoon. 

I  put  him  back  with  the  other  puppjc«  and  returned 
CO  the  tree  where  Ted  and  the  rest  were  sitting.  As 
I  came  up  there  was  a  shout  of  laughter,  and-^tuming 
round  to  sec  what  had  provoked  ic — I  found  **  The 
Rat "  at  my  hccK  lie  had  followed  mc  and  was 
trotting  and  stumbling  along,  tripping  every  yard 
[Of  %Of  but  getting  up  again  with  head  erect,  ears  cocked 
and  his  stumpy  tail  twiddling  away  Just  as  pleased 
and  proud  as  if  lie  thnuglit  he  had  really  ilartcd  in  life 
and  was  doing  what  only  a  '  really  and  truly  '  grown- 
up dog  is  supposed  to  do— that  is,  follow  his  master 
wherever  he  goes. 

^Ul  the  old  chaff  and  Jolct  were  fired  off  at  m*?  agjin, 
and  I  had  no  peace  fur  (juiit*  a  tiaiv.  Tht-*y  all  lud 
something  to  say  :  "  He  won^c  swap  you  off  !  "  "  HI 
back  'The  Rat'!"  "He  is  going  to  take  caic  of 
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j-ou !  *'  "He  IS  jiiTiM  vouTl  g€t  lofii!"  and  tn  on, 
and  they  were  gcill  chaning  about  it  when  I  gnbbed 
"Tlic  RaI*'  aiitl  UhAl  him  back  ng^iin- 

Billy's  failure  to  take  hi»  P^PPy  ^^^  ^  entirely 
unexpected  and  so  important  vnat  the  subject  kept 
cropping  up  all  the  evening.  It  was  very  amusing 
then  to  see  how  each  of  those  who  had  wanted  to  g« 
him  succeeded  in  finding  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  tm  own  puppy  wat  ic;illy  betlt-r  th^in  HillyV 
However  they  differed  in  their  estimates  of  each 
other'*  dog),  ihcy  all  agreed  that  the  bc*t  judge  in 
the  world  could  not  be  certain  of  picking  out  the  best 
dog  in  a  good  litter  until  the  puppies  wcic  several 
monthi  c^d ;  and  they  all  gave  instances  in  whicli 
ihc  best  looking  puppy  haa  turned  tiut  ihtr  vroru 
dog»  and  others  in  which  the  one  that  no  one  would 
look  at  had  grown  up  to  be  the  champion.  Goodness 
knows  how  long  this  would  [uvc  gone  on  if  Robbie 
had  not  miKhicvously  sugp:ftcd  that  "  perhaps  '  The 
Rat '  was  going  to  beat  the  whole  lot.  There  was 
such  .1  chofus  of  guffaws  &t  this  that  no  one  told  any 
more  stories. 

The  poor  little  friendless  Rat  1  It  waA  unfortunate, 
but  the  truth  i&  that  he  wa«  uglier  than  before;  and 
yet  I  could  not  help  liking  him.  I  fell  asleep  that  night 
thinking  of  the  two  puppin— the  best  and  the 
worst  in  the  litter.  No  sooner  had  I  gr>nc  over  all 
the  splendid  points  in  Billy's  pup  aod  made  up  my 
mind  that  he  was  certainlv  the  Einc^t  I  had  ever  seen, 
than  the  friendly  whened  little  face,  the  half-cocked 
ean  and  head  on  one  side,  the  cocky  liule  stump  of 
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a  till,  and  the  comtcjil  cligniiic^il  phicky  lool  o(  the 
odd  puppy  would  i[]  come  back  to  mc.  The  thought 
of  hew  he  had  licked  my  hand  and  twiddled  his  tiiJ 
at  ine,  and  how  he  dabbed  roc  on  the  nose,  and  then 
the  manful  way  in  which  he  had  struggled  after  me 
through  the  gras^  all  nude  my  heart  go  soft  to- 
wards him,  and  1  fell  asleep  not  knowing  what 
to  do. 

When  I  woke  up  in  the  momingj  my  fint  thought 
was  of  the  odd  puppy— how  he  looked  to  me  as  hit 
only  friend,  and  whit  he  would  feel  like  if,  after  looking 
on  mc  as  really  belonging  to  him  and  as  the  one  person 
that  he  was  ^oing  to  uCc  care  of  all  his  liic>  he  knew 
he  was  to  be  )cft  behind  or  given  a^vav  to  any  one  who 
would  take  him.  It  would  never  have  entered  his 
head  that  he  required  some  one  to  took  after  him  ; 
from  the  way  he  hid  followed  me  the  night  before 
it  was  clear  he  was  looking  after  me ;  and  the  other 
fellows  thought  the  same  thing.  Hb  whole  manner 
had  plainly  said:  "Never  mind  old  man!  Don't 
you  worry  :  I  am  here," 

We  used  to  milce  our  first  trek  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  be  outspanned  by 
sunri:se ;  and  walking  along  during  that  morning 
trek  1  recalled  all  the  atones  that  the  others  had  told 
of  miserable  puppies  liaving  grovm  into  wonderful 
dogs,  and  of  creat  men  who  had  been  very  ordinary 
children  ;   and  at  breakfast  I  took  the  plunge, 

"Ted,"  I  said,  bracing  myst-tf 
for  the  laughter,  '*  if  you  don  t 
mind,  rU  stick  to*  The  Rat."" 
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If  I  had  fired  off  t  gun  under  their  noses  thty  would 
iiive  been  mudi  less  turtled.  Robbie  mide  a  grab 
for  hi«  plate  a»  it  Kltpped  from  hii  knrcs. 

•*  Dmi  do  that  sort  of  thing ! "  he  protested 
iodi^nantl)^.     "My   nerves  won't  stand  it!" 

The  othen  stopped  eating  and  drinking,  held  their 
bealcers  of  stemming  coSee  well  out  of  tlie  way  to  get 
a  better  look  at  me,  and  when  they  ^w  it  was  seriously 
tneant  tlierif  wiA  a  chorui  of : 

"  Wcil»  Vm  hanged." 

I  took  him  in  hand  at  once — for  now  he  was  realljr 
mine — and  brought  him  orer  (or  his  saucer  of  soaked 
bread  and  milk  to  where  we  sat  at  breakfast.  Bestde 
inc  there  was  a  rmigh  camp  table — a  luxury  *niinfiiines 
indulged  in  while  camping  or  trekking  with  empty 
waggons-™on  which  wc  put  our  tinned-milt,  treacle 
and  such  things  to  keep  them  out  of  reach  of  the 
ants,  grasshoppers,  Holientut-god>,  beetles  and  dust. 
I  put  the  psippy  and  his  saucer  in  a  safe  place  under 
the  tabic  out  of  the  way  of  stray  feet,  and  aank  thr 
saucer  into  the  aind  5o  that  when  he  tn^d  in  it  he 
would  not  spill  the  food  ;  for  puppies  arc  quite  stupid 
as  they  are  greedy,  and  seem  to  think  that  they  can 
eat  faster  by  getting  further  into  the  dish.  He 
appeared  to  he  more  ravenous  than  usual,  and  wc  were 
all  amused  by  the  way  the  little  fellow  craned  his  thin 
neck  out  further  and  further  until  he  tipped  up  behind 
and  his  nose  bumping  into  the  saucer  Bee-aawed  him 
back  again.  He  finished  it  all  and  looked  round  briskly 
at  mc^  licking  his  lips  and  twiddling  his  stumpy  tail- 
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Well,  t  tDCattt  to  tnalce  a  ioa  of  Kim,  90  I  gave  hitn, 
another   lot    He  was  juat   Uic   a   little  child — he 
thought  he  was  very  hungry  still  ind  could  eat  any 
anuHini  more ;  but  it  was  not  possible.     The  lapping 
became  alower  and  nwre  laboured,  with  pauses  every 
now  and  then  to  get  breath  or  lick  hb  lips  and  look 
about  him,  until  at  last  he  was  fairly  beaten  :  he  could 
only  look  at  it,  blink  and  lick  his  chops ;  and,  knowing 
that  he  would  keep  on  trying,  I  took  the  fuucer  away. 
He  wa«  too  full  to  object  or  to  run  after  it ;  he  was  too 
full  to  movc>     He  stood  where  he  was,  with  hi*  legs 
well  spread  and  his  little  body  blown  out  like  a  balloon, 
and  finished  licking  the  drops  and  crumbs  o9  his  face 
without  moving  a  foot. 
There  was  something  so  extraordinarily  funny  in 
nihc  appearance  and  attitude  of  the  puppy  that  we 
itched  to  «ee  what  he  would  do  next*     He  had  been 
standing  very  close  to  the  leg  of  the  table,  but  not 
quite  touching  it,  when  he  &niahed  feedbg  ;  and  even 
after  he  had  done  washing  his  face  and  cleaning  up 
generally,  he  stood  there  stock  stiU  for  several  minutes, 
as  though  it  wai  altogether  too  much  trouble  to  move. 
One  little  bandy  hind  leg  stuck  out  behind  the  tablc- 
Icg,  and  the  bnlgc  of  his  little  tummy  stuck  out  in 
front  of  it :   so  that  when  at  last  he  decided  to  make 
a  move  the  \ery  Snx  little  lurch  brought  his  hip  up 
against  the  table-leg.    In  an  instant  the  puppy'*  appear- 
ance changed  completely:  the  hair  on  his  back  ind 
shoulders  brisded;  his  head  went  up  erect;  one  car  stood 
up  straight  and  the  other  at  half  cock ;  and  his  stumpy 
tail   quivered   with  rage.      He  evidently 
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thought  tliat  fine  of  the  other  puppies  had  come  up  bc- 
'hind  toinlerfcrcwith  him.  He  was  too  proud  to  turn 
round  and  appear  to  be  nervous:  with  held  erect 
he  Rbrcd  hnrd  straight  in  from  of  him,  and,  with  ali 
the  little  breath  that  he  had  left  after  hi*  big  feed,  he 
growled  ferodously  in  comical  little  gaips*  He  *tood 
like  ihat,  not  moviig  an  inch,  with  the  front  foot 
Still  ready  to  take  that  step  tonvard ;  and  then,  ai 
nothing  more  happened,  the  hair  on  his  back  gradually 
went  flat  again  ;  the  fierceness  died  out  of  his  face ;  and 


the  growling  *toppcd. 
AUcr  a  minutes 


pause,  he  again  rcry  slowly  and 
carefully  began  to  step  forward ;  of  course  ciactly 
the  same  thing  happened  again*  except  that  this 
time  he  shook  all  over  with  rage,  and  the  growling 
was  fiercer  and  more  choky.  One  could  not  imagine 
anything  to  imalt  being  in  «o  great  a  rage.  He  took 
longer  to  cool  down,  too,  and  much  longer  before 
he  made  the  third  attempt  to  Jlart.  But  the  third 
time  it  was  all  over  in  a  second.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  this  was  more  than  anv  do^  could  stand,  and  that 
he  must  put  a  stop  to  it.  'fhe  instant  his  hip  touched 
the  leg,  he  whipped  round  with  a  ferocious  snarl — 
his  lit«c  white  teeth  bared  and  gleaming — and  bumped 
hb  nose  against  the  table-leg. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  because  of  the  shout 
oi  bughtcr  from  us,  or  because  he  really  under^tcx>d 
what  had  happened,  that  he  looked  so  fooUsh,  but  be 
just  gave  one  crestfallen  look  at  me  and  with  a  feeble 
wag  of  his  tail  waddled  oil  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Then  Ted  nodded  over  at  mc,  and  said  :  "  I  believe 
you  have  got  the  champion  after  all!" 

And  I  was  too  proua  to  ipeak. 
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ArTETt  that  day  do  one  epolce  of  *'  The  Rat  "  or  "  The 
Odd  Puppy,*'  or  used  any  of  the  numberlew  nicltnamci 
that  xht^y  Iwd  givtii  hifu,  *urh  as  "  Th^  Spcrimrti,** 
*'TKc  Objca,"  "  No-  6,"  "  BuUv  B«f  "  (because  he 
got  his  head  stuck  in  a  half-poana  tin  one  day),  **The 
Scrap  " ;  and  even  **  The  Duke  of  Wellington  "  ceased 
to  be  a  gibe.  The>'  &tiU  laughed  at  Ms  ridkuloue 
dignity ;  and  xhcy  loved  to  tease  him  to  see  him  stiffen 
with  rafic  and  hear  hU  choky  little  vrowli  ^  but  they 
liked  hi.i  independence  and  admired  his  tremendous 
pluck.    So  they  re»pcaed  his  name  when  he  got  one. 

And  hU  name  was  "  Jock-" 

No  one  bothered  about  the  other  puppies*  namcG : 
they  were  known  as  "  Billy's  pup/'  "  jimmy's  pop/' 
*-01d  Ioe*s  Darling  «  "Yellow  Jack,"  and  -*  Bandy- 
LeggedSue";  but  they  seemed  toihink  that  this  little 
chap  had  earned  his  name,  fighting  his  way  without  any- 
body's help  and  with  everything  ogainat  him  ;  so  they 
gave  up  all  the  nicknames  and  ^pokc  of  him  as  **  lock." 

Jock  got  siicli  a  good  advertisement  by  his  fight  with 
the  table-lcg  that    /(!^^\^    every  one  took  notice  of 
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him  now  acd  remarked  abont  what  he  did ;  and  as  he  wal 
only  a  very  young  pupw,  thc>-  teamed  him*  fed  him, 
petted  him,  and  did  their  best  to  spoil  him.  Hewaa 
so  young  that  it  did  not  seem  to  matter,  but  I  think 
W  lie  h'ja  aoi  been  a  really  good  dog  at  lieart  he  would 
UiYc  been  qutte  »pcilt. 

He  soon  ocgAn  to  grow  and 
then  that  he  taught  the  other  puppies  to  leave  him 
alone.  If  thev  had  not  interfered  with  him  he  mijjht 
perhaps  have  leh  them  alone,  as  it  was  not  his  nature 
to  interfere  with  oihers ;  but  the  trouble  was  they 
had  bullied  him  lO  much  while  he  was  weak  and  help- 
lesi  that  he  got  used  to  the  idea  of  Bghting  for  every- 
thing. It  is  probably  the  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  Jock  that  as  a  puppy  he  was  small  and 
wealth  but  full  of  pluck ;  it  compelled  Kim  to  Icam 
how  to  fight  \  it  made  him  clever,  cool,  and  careful, 
for  he  could  not  afford  to  make  mistakes.  When  he 
fought  he  meant  business ;  he  went  for  a  good  spot, 
bit  hard,  and  hung  on  for  all  he  was  worth ;  thcnt 
as  the  enen^y  began  to  slaekcn,  he  would  start 
vigorously  worrying  and  shaking.  I  often  saw  hiro 
shake  him^H  off  his  fcct^  because  the  thing  he  was 
fighting  was  too  heav)*  for  him. 

The  day  Jock  fought  the  two  big  puppies— one 
after  the  other — for  his  bone,  and  beat  them  off»  was 
the  day  of  hts  independence  ;  we  all  saw  the  tussle, 
and  clieered  the  liitJe  chap.  And  then  for  one  whole 
day  he  had  peace ;  but  it  was  like  the  pause  at  low 
witCT  before  the  tide  begins  to  flow  the  other  way. 
He  was  so  used  to  being  interfered  with  that  I  suppose 
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he  did  not  immediately^  understand  they  would  never 
tackle  him  again. 

It  took  a  whole  day  for  him  to  realise  this ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  did  understand  it  he  seemed  to  make  up 
his  mind  that  now  his  turn  had  come,  and  he  went 
for  the  first  puppy  he  saw  with  a  bone.  He  walked 
up  slowly  and  carefully,  and  began  to  make  a  circle 
round  him.  When  he  got  about  half-way  round  the 
pa[my  took  up  the  bone  and  trotted  ofE ;  but  Jock 
headed  him  off  at  once,  and  again  began  to  walk 
towards  him  very  slowly  and  stiffly.  The  other 
puppy  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment,  and  then  Jock's 
fierce  determined  look  was  too  much  for  him  :  he 
dropped  the  bone  and  bolted. 

There  was  mighty  little  but  smell  on  those  bones, 
for  we  gave  the  puppies  very  little  meat,  so  when  Jock 
had  taken  what  he  could  off  this  one,  he  started  on 
another  hunt.  A  few  yards  away  Bill/s  pup  was 
having  a  glorious  time,  struggling  with  a  big  bone 
and  growling  all  the  while  as  if  he  wanted  to  let  the 
world  know  that  it  was  as  much  as  any  one's  life  was 
worth  to  come  near  him.  None  of  us  thought  Jock 
would  tackle  him,  as  Billyhs  pup  was  still  a  long  way 
the  biggest  and  strongest  of  the  puppies,  and  always 
ready  to  buUy  the  others, 

Jock  was  about  three  or  four  yards  away  when  he 
caught  sight  of  Billy*s  pup,  and  for  about  a  minute 
he  stood  still  and  quietly  watched.  At  first  he  seemed 
surprised,  and  then  interested,  and  then  gradually 
he  stiffened  up  all  over  in  that  funny  way  of  liis;^ 
and  when  the  hair  on  his  shoulders  was  aU  ^on  end  andlfe 
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hb  cars  and  tail  vrctc  properly  up,  he  moved  forward 
very  delibcr;(tcly*  Iq  this  fashion  he  made  a  circle 
round  BiUy^s  pup,  kecpinj;  about  two  feet  away  from 
him^  walking  inlimcety  slowly  and  glaring  ttcadily 
at  thc^  cncrny  om  of  the  corners  of  hi*  eyes  ;  jind 
white  he  \va*  doing  this^  tlic  other  fellow  was  tearing 
away  at  his  bone,  growling  furiomly  and  glaring  side- 
ways at  Jock,  Wlrtn  the  circle  waa  fintahed  they  iToc<l 
once  more  face  to  f:ice ;  and  then  after  a  thort  pause 
Jock  began  to  move  in  clu«cr,  but  more  iluwly  even 
than  bef(>re. 

BiU/g  pup  did  not  liicc  this :  it  was  beginning  to 
look  5crioa5.  He  could  not  keep  on  eating  and  at 
the  same  Eime  watch  Jock;  moreover,  there  was  such 
a  very  unpleasant  wicked  look  about  Jock,  and  he  moved 
so  Kteadily  and  *ilently  forward,  that  any  one  would 
feel  a  bit  creepy  and  nervous ;  so  he  put  his  paw  on 
tbe  bone  and  let  out  a  string  of  snarly  barb,  with  hu 
ears  flat  on  his  ne^  and  hi3  tail  rather  low  down. 
But  Jock  still  came  on — a  little  more  carefully  and 
slowly  perhaps^  but  just  as  readily  as  ever,  when 
about  a  foot  off  the  enemy's  no*e  he  changed  hit 
direction  slightly^  as  if  to  walk  past,  and  Billy's  pup 
turned  bis  head  to  witch  him,  keeping  his  nose  pointed 
towards  Jock's^  but  when  they  ^t  ttde  by  side  he 
again  tooled  straight  in  front  of  him. 

Perhaps  he  did  this  to  make  sure  the  bone  was  still 
there,  or  perhaps  to  show  his  contempt  when  he 
thought  Jock  was  going  off.  Whatever  ilic  reaion 
was,  it  was  a  mistalie ;  for*  as  he  turned  hij  head  away, 
Jodc  flew  at  Kim,  got  a  good  mouthful  of  car,  and  m 
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rime  th^ywcrc  rolling  and  struggling  in  the  duit — 
:'&  little  grunu  bardy  audible  in  mc  nobc  inadc 
ly  the  other  one.  BilK''fi  pup  was  big  and  strong;, 
and  he  was  not  a  coward;  but  Jock  was  worrj-ing  his 
ear  vlgoroady>  and  lie  could  not  find  anything  to  bite 
in  return.  In  less  than  a  minute  he  began  tu  howl, 
and  \va}  making  frantic  cSortf  to  get  away.  Then 
Jock  lei  go  the  ear  ;ind  tackled  the  bone* 

After  that  he  tvad  no  more  puppy  fights.  As  soon 
anyonr  of  the  othm  *aw  Jock  begin  to  walk  slowly 
id  carefully  towards  him  he  sccmca  to  suddenly  get 
tired  of  his  Donc»  and  mDvcd  ofi. 
Most  dogs— like  most  people — when  their  hearts 
li]  them  will  try  to  hide  the  truth  from  one  another 
ind  make  tome  tort  of  effort  or  pretence  to  keep  their 
lignity  or  Relf^rcspect  or  the  good  opinion  of  othen. 
^ou  may  sec  it  all  any  day  in  the  street,  when  dog* 
1CC1  and  stop  to  *  size '  each  other  up.  As  a  rulc 
le  perfectly  shameless  cowards  arc  found  in  the  two 
extreme  cla&ies— the  ouceasts,  whooe  spirits  are  broken 
by  all  the  world  being  against  them ;  and  the  pam- 
pered darlings,  who  Jmvc  never  had  to  do  anjttiing 
for  themselves.  Many  dogs  who  arc  clearly  anxious 
to  get  out  of  fighting  will  make  a  pretence  of  bravcrr 
at  the  time,  or  at  least  cover  up  their  cowardice^  with 
a  •wah-till'I-calch-you-ncxt-time'  air,  as  soon  as 
they  are  at  a  safe  distance.  Day  after  day  at  the  out- 
ipans  the  puppies  n-ent  through  every  stage  of  the 
business^  to  our  constant  amusement  and  to  my 
unoonccaled  pride ;  for  Jock  was  thenceforth  cock 
of  the  walk.    If  they  saw  him  some  distance  off 
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moving  towards  them  or  even  staring  hard  and  with 
his  eats  and  lail  up,  the  reueat  would  be  made  witJi 
a  gloomy  and  dif^i&cd  air,  sometimct  even  with  growls 
just  loud  enough  lo  plcaw  themselves  without  pTovoV- 
ing  hini ;  it  Itc  was  {jirl^  close  up  when  j^pottcd  ihcy 
wasted  no  time  m  patting  on  lirs,  but  trotted  oS 
promptly;  but  sometimes  they  would  be  too  busy 
to  notice  anything  until  a  growl  or  a  rustic  in  the 
grass  cloie  behind  gave  warning;  and  it  was  always 
followed  hy  a  jump  and  a  fthami^ni:^  scuttle,  very  often 
accompanictj  by  3  strangled  lort  of  yowling  )'^'p*  j"^^ 
as  U  }k  had  already  got  them  by  the  ear  or  throat. 

Some  oi  them  became  so  nervous  that  wc  could 
not  resist  playing  practical  jokes  on  them — making 
sudden  strange  noises,  imitating  Jockos  growh^  tossing 
bits  of  b;irk  4t  tlieut  or  touching  thcnti  (rom  beiiind 
wttJi  a  stick  while  they  were  complctdy  uccupted  with 
their  bones — for  the  fun  oi  seeing  the  stampede  and 
hearing  the  sudden  howls  of  mrprisc  and  fright. 

One  by  one  the  other  puppies  were  ukcn  away  by 
thdr  new  masters,  and  before  lock  was  three  montl^ 
old  fae  and  Jess  were  the  onlv  dogs  with  tlie  wa&gons. 
Then  he  went  to  sdiool,  and^  like  all  ichoolboys  learnt 
3omc  tltingi  very  quickly — the  things  that  he  liked; 
and  fomc  things  he  leamt  ver)*  slowly.  And  hated  them 
just  as  a  boy  hates  e^xtra  ^-ork  in  play-time.  When  I 
poked  about  with  ;i  stick  in  the  banks  of  dongas  to 
turn  out  mice  and  tidd-rats  for  him,  or  when  I  hid  a 
partridge  or  a  hare  and  made  him  find  it,  he  was  as 
happy  as  could  be;  but  when  I  made  him  lie  down 
and  watch  my  gun  or  coat  while  I  pKtendcd  to  go 
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off  and  leave  fiim,  he  dtd  not  like  it ;   and  as  Eor  his 
Ic5«(>iis  in  nunntfr^!    wril,  he  Himply  hated  litem. 

There  arc  some  things  whkh  a  dog  ua  that  sort  of 
life  amply  mutt  learn  or  you  cannot  keep  htm ;  <ind 
the  first  of  these  is,  not  to  stcaL  Every  puppy  wiil 
help  himielf  until  he  is  taught  not  to ;  ana  your  dcg 
lives  with  you  and  can  get  at  cvervtlung.  At  the  out- 
spans  the  grulvbox  is  put  on  the  ground,  open  for 
each  man  to  help  himself ;  if  you  inalc  a  stcvr,  or  Tx>ast 
the  I^  of  a  buck,  the  iMg  three-legged  pot  is  put 
down  handy  and  left  there ;  if  you  arc  lucky  enough 
to  have  some  tinned  butter  or  condensed  milt,  the 
tins  arc  opened  and  stood  on  the  ground;  and  if  you 
laave  a  dog  thief  in  the  camp^  nothing  is  safe. 

There  was  a  dog  with  us  once — a  year  or  two  later — 
who  Wit  the  worst  thief  1  ever  knew.  He  waj  a  one- 
eyed  pointer  with  feet  like  a  duck%  and  his  name  was 
Snarleyow.  He  looked  the  most  foolish  and  most 
mnoceat  dog  in  thr  world,  and  was  so  tioiid  that  tf 
you  stumblt^  as  yoa  passed  him  he  would  insuntly 
start  howling  and  run  for  the  horizon.  The  fint 
bad  experience  1  had  of  Snarlcy  was  on  one  of  the 
Brtle  hunting  trips  which  we  sometimes  made  in 
those  days,  away  from  the  wuggoni^  We  travelled 
light  on  thme  iHcasion^,  atjd,  i-xccpt  for  *i>nic  Ira 
and  A  very  little  Soot  and  salt,  took  no  food ;  we 
lived  on  what  wc  shot  and  of  course  kept*  hunter's  pot** 

'  Hunter's  pot '  is  a  perpetual  stew ;  you  make 
one  stew,  and  Keep  it  going  as  long  as  necessary,  maiQ-* 
taining  a   full   pot__^,^,^^  by  adding 

to  it  as  fa*t  as  you      ^^^^^^^'S  -'  ~>  *^^<^  ^"V  out ; 
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Kntp>  of  cvciythiiig  go  in  ;  anv  land  of  meat — buck, 
hiidf  pigt  hare — and  if  you  iiavc  such  luxuriet  as 
onicms  or  poutocs,  ^a  tducIi  i\\c  \ieiicT  ;  iturn,  to 
make  the  soup  strong,  the  big  bones  arc  added — 
the  old  onC5  being  fished  out  every  day  and  replaced 
by  a  fresh  lot.  When  allowed  to  cool  it  sci^  like 
brawn,  and  a  hungry  hunter  warns  nothing  better, 

Wc  hid  had  a  good  feed  the  first  night  of  this  trip 
and  had  ilicn  filled  the  poi  up  leaving  it  to  dimmer 
as  long  aa  the  tire  Iastcd>  expecting  to  have  cold 
pic  9Ct  in  jelly— but  without  the  pic-crust — for  early 
breakfast  next  morning  before  going  o0  for  the  day ; 
butj  to  our  ama/^mcnt,  in  the  morning  the  pot  was 
empty.  There  were  some  strange  bfiin — camp 
followers — hanging  on  to  our  trail  for  what  they  could 
pick  up,  and  wc  suspected  them.  There  was  a  great 
row,  but  the  boys  denied  having  touched  the  pol 
and  we  could  prove  nothing. 

That  night  we  made  the  fire  close  to  our  sleeping^ 
place  and  moved  the  kaflirs  furthtT  away,  but  next 
morning  the  pot  was  again  empty — cleaned  and 
potished  aa  if  tt  bad  been  washed  out.  While  we, 
speechless  with  astonishment  and  anger,  were  wonder- 
ing who  the  thief  wai  and  what  y^^  should  do  with 
hiin,  one  of  the  hunting  boys  came  up  and  pointed 
to  the  prints  of  a  ^'^^^  '*^^  '"  ^'^^  ^'^^^  white 
ashes  of  the  dead  nrc.  There  was  only  one 
word:  "Snarlcyow,"  The  thief  was  lying 
fast  asleep  comfortably  curled  up  on 
hi*  master's  clothes.  There  could 
be  no   mistake   about    those   big 
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spliyed  footprintf,  and  in  about  cwo  minutes  Siuir- 
Icyow  was  gcitinff  ;i  first-cbsi  hammering,  with  hi» 
heud  tied  m:iide  irit:  tiircfc-Icggcd  [>ot  (or  2  Irston- 

Aftex  th;it   he   was  kept   tied   up  at  night;    but 

Snarlc/ovr    was    past    curing.      Wc    had    practically 

nothing  to  cat  but  what  we  ehot^  and  nothing  to  drink 

but  bush  tea — ^that  is,  tea  made  from  a  certain  mid 

shnib  with  a  very  strong  scent;   it  is  noi  nice,  but 

you    dtmV    it    wlicn    vtm    lUiutfit    get    anything   else. 

Wc  could  not  affoTQ   luxuries   then,   but   two  days 

before  Ted's  birthday  he  icnt  a  runner  off  to  Komati 

Drift  and  bought  a  small  tin  of  ground  coffee  and  a 

tin  of  condenied  milk  for  htt  birthday  treat.     It  vrai 

to  be  a  real  feast  that  day,  k>  he  cut  the  top  off  the 

tin  instead  of  punching  two  holes  and  blowing  the 

milk  out,  as  wc  usually  did  in  order  to  economise 

and  keep  out  the  dvist  and  insects.     What  wc  could 

not  uie  m  the  coffee  that  day  we  were  going  to  spread 

on  our  ^doughboyi'  iniceia  of  butter  and  jam.     It 

was  to  be  a  real  feast ! 

The  (ire  of  us  sat  down  in  a  circle  and  began  on 
our  hunter's  pot,  saring  the  good  things  for  the  last. 
While  we  were  atill  busy  on  the  stew,  there  came  a 
pathetic  heartbreaking  yow!  from  Snarle>"ow,  and 
we  looked  round  just  in  time  to  see  him,  his  taU  tucked 
bptwwm  His  legs  and  lii*  head  high  in  t}>e  air,  iMilting 
off  into  the  bush  as  hard  as  he  could  lay  legs  to  the 
round,  with  the  milk  tin  stuck  firmly  on  to  his  nose. 
*he£rcedy  thief  in  trying  to  get  the  last  scrap  out  had 
lug  nis  note  and  top  jaw  too  far  inland  the  jagged  edges 
of  the  tin  had  gripped  him ;  and  the  last  we  saw  of 
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our  birthday  treat  was  the  tin  ilaiKing  in  the  eunligh 
on  Snarle^yV  iiofpeas  lie  toreaw^y  howlmg  into  the  bush. 

SoJiIeyow  came  to  a  bad  cod  :  Kia  master  ahot  Him 
as  he  was  nmntng  off  with  a  ham.  He  was  a  fuli- 
grown  dog  when  he  came  to  our  camp^  and  too  old 
to  IcATQ  principles  and  good  mantier), 

Dog^  are  Ule  people  :  what  they  learn  when  they 
are  young,  whetter  of  good  or  ai  ctU^  is  not  readily 
forgotten.  1  began  early  with  Jock>  and — remember- 
ing what  Rocky  had  said — tried  to  help  him.  It  U 
little  use  puniihing  a  dog  for  stealing  if  you  take  oo 
trouble  about  feeding  him.  That  15  very  rouch  on 
the  dog  I  he  h»s  to  find  out  slowly  jind  by  himfeU 
what  he  may  talc,  and  what  he  may  not.  Somctimci 
he  leaves  what  he  was  meant  to  talcct  and  goes  hungry ; 
and  sometimes  takes  what  waB  not  intended  for  himi 
and  gets  a  thrashinc.  That  is  not  fair.  You  cannot 
expect  to  have  a  good  dog.  and  one  tliat  will  undentand 
you,  if  you  trcai  him  in  iKai  way.  Some  men  teadi 
their  dog*  not  to  take  food  from  any  one  but  thcmsclvc*. 
One  day  when  wc  were  talking  about  traimng  dogs, 
Ted  told  one  of  the  others  to  open  Jess's  mouth  and 
put  a  piece  of  meat  in  it,  he  undertaking  not  to  say 
a  word  and  not  e%-en  to  look  at  her.  The  meat  was 
put  in  her  mouth  and  her  jawv  were  thut  ti^ht  ixi  it ; 
but  the  instant  she  was  free  »he  dropped  it,  walked 
round  to  the  other  side  of  Ted  and  «at  d<^c  up  to  him. 
He  waited  for  a  minute  or  «o  and,  without  so  much 
at  a  glance  at  her,  said  ouietly  **  All  right."  She  was 
back  3gain  in  a  secona  and  with  one  hungry  bite 
bolted  the  lump  of  meat 
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[  taught  Jock  not  lo  touch  foocl  in  camp  until  he 
f2s  told  to  *  take  it.^  The  lc54on  began  when  he  got 
iiuctr  of  porridge  in  the  morning;  and  he  must 
have  thought  it  cruel  to  have  tlut  put  in  front  of  him, 
and  then  to  be  held  back  or  tapped  with  a  finger  on 
the  nuse  each  lime  he  tried  to  dive  into  it.  At  fir«t 
he  stvugj^lcd  »rtd  fought  to  get  ^t  it;  then  he  trial 
to  back  away  and  dodge  round  the  other  lide ;  then 
he  became  da^ed,  and,  thinking  it  was  not  for  htm  at 
all,  wanted  to  walk  oS  and  hare  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it.  In  a  few  days^  however,  I  got  him  to  lie  ttill 
and  take  it  only  when  I  pitted  him  and  pushed  him 
towardB  it ;  and  in  a  very  litde  time  he  got  on  so  well 
that  1  could  put  his  food  down  without  Baybg  aav- 
thing  and  let  him  wait  for  permwion-  He  would  Ue 
down  with  hii  head  on  his  pawi  and  his  nose  right 
up  against  the  saucer,  lo  ai  to  lose  no  time  when  the 
order  came;  but  he  would  not  touch  it  until  he 
heard  *Take  it,'  He  never  moved  his  head^  but  his 
c  browny  dirk  cyea>   full   of  childlike  eagerness, 

d  to  be  turned  up  sideways  and  fixed  on  mine,     t 

'  ve  he  watched  my  lips;  he  was  so  qoick  to  obey 
order  when  it  came. 

When  ht  grew  up  and  had  lc:imed  hU  lemons  there 
was  no  need  for  cliche  exercises.  He  got  to  under- 
sund  me  90  vtell  that  if  1  nodded  or  moved  my  hand 
in  a  way  that  meant  *  ail  right/  he  would  go  ahead  : 
by  that  time  too  be  was  dignliied  and  patient ;  and 
it  was  only  in  his  pupp)yhood  that  he  used  to  crouch 


up  close  to  his  food  and 
and  excitement. 


trentble  with'  impatience 


There  w«  one  ]c»on  that  he  }uted  most  of  all. 
I  used  to  balance  a  piece  of  meat  on  hb  no«c  and  make 
him  keep  it  there  until  the  word  to  take  it  came 
Time  after  timr  he  would  close  his  e)*cs  as  if  the  sight 
of  Lhe  meal  was  more  than  he  could  bi.-ar,  and  his 
mouth  would  water  do  from  the  savoury  stmcU  that 
long  strecU  of  dribUe  would  hang  down  on  either 
side. 

It  seems  unnecet^ar}-  and  even  cruel  to  tantali&c 
a  dog  to  that  way  ;  but  it  was  not :  it  was  education; 
and  It  was  true  iindncss.  It  laueht  him  to  undcr- 
sund  hia  master^  and  to  be  obedient,  patient,  and 
ob5cr\'ant ;  it  uught  him  not  to  steal ;  ic  sivcd  him 
from  much  ncknes},  and  perhaps  deatli,  by  teaching  him 
not  to  feed  on  anvthing  he  could  find  ;  it  tau;>ht  him 
maiuiert  and  tiuije  it  poniblc  for  him  to  live  with 
hit  master  and  bj  treated  li  c  a  fri;^^nd. 

Good  feeding,  good  care,  and  plenty  of  cicrcise 
toon  began  to  make  a  great  change  in  Jock.  He  ceased 
to  look  like  a  beetle — grew  bigger  everywhere,  not 
only  in  one  part  as  he  had  done  at  lir^c  ;  ms  neck  grew 
thick  and  strong,  and  hi&  legs  straightened  up  ard 
filled  out  witli  munclc.  The  others,  seeing  him 
every  day,  were  slow  to  notice  these  things,  but  my 
sand  had  been  changed  into  gold  long  ago,  and  they 
always  faid  I  could  not  see  anything;  wrong  in  Jock* 

There  was  one  other  change  which  came  more  slowly 
and  scen>cd  lo  mc  much  more  wondertut,  Aiicr  his 
morning  feed,  if  there  was  nothing  to  do,  he  used  to 
go  to  fikcp  in  some  shady  place,  and  I  remember  well 
one  day  watching  him  as  he  lay.     His  bit  of  «hade 
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had  moved  iwav  ind  Ich  Mm  In  the  bright  sumhine ; 
and  a»  he  brcatocd  and  hit  riba  row  and  fcH,  the  tim 
of  the  hairs  on  his  ride  and  back  caught  the  suntight 
and  shone  tike  poliflhcd  gold,  and  the  wavy  dark  lines 
Memed  moK  distinct  and  darker,  but  «ili  very  wft. 
In  fict,  I  wa«  a»tonithcd  to  &ee  that  in  a  certain  tight 

ii-K'V  liKiked  t[uitc  handiomc-  That  was  the  lir%t  time 
noticed  the  change  in  colour ;  and  it  made  me 
lememlKrr  two  things.  The  first  was  what  the  other 
fellows  had  said  the  day  BiUy  gave  up  his  pup,  *'  You 
can*t  tell  how  a  puppy  will  turn  out :  even  Mi  colour 
changes  ** ;  and  the  second  was  a  remark  made  by 
an  eld  hunter  who  hjid  offered  to  buy  ]c»ck — the  real 
meaning  of  which  1  did  not  understand  at  the  time. 

"  The  best  dog  1  ever  owned  wiS  a  golden  brindlc," 
laid  the  old  man  thoughtfully,  ahcr  I  had  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  selling  my  dog.  I  had  got  so  used  to 
thinlung  that  he  was  only  a  faded  wishy-washy  edition 
at  Jess  that  the  idea  of  hiK  colour  changing  did  not 
occur  to  me  then,  and  I  never  suspected  that  the  old 
man  could  see  how  he  would  turn  out ;  but  the  touch 
of  sunlight  opened  my  eyes  that  day,  and  after  th.ir 
whenever  I  looked  at  Jock  the  words "  golden  brindlc  *' 
carae  back  to  ray  mind,  and  I  pictured  him  a*  he  was 
going  to  be — and  as  hir  really  did  grow  up— 'having 
a  coat  like  burnished  gold  with  soft,  daik^  wavy 
brindles  in  it  and  that  snow-white  V  on  his  chest. 

Jock  had  many  things  to  learn  bedsides  the  lessons 
he  got  from  mc — the  lessons  of  experience  which 
nobody  could  teach  him.  When  he  was  sax  months 
old — just  old  enough,  if  he  had  lived  in  a  town,  to 
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cliaic  2  cit  and  malcc  a  noifc — he  knew  man)'  things 
tiut  respectable  puppies  oi  nvkc  tus  age  who  suy  at 
home  never  get  a  cnanee  o(  IcAming. 

On  trei  there  were  alway*  new  places  to  *ee,  new 
roads  to  trarclj  and  new  tbin^  to  cxamme,  tacUe 
or  avoid*  He  Icamt  something  fresh  almoet  every 
daj* :  he  learnt,  for  instance*  tliat,  although  it  was 
shady  and  eool  under  the  waggon,  it  was  not  good 
enough  to  lie  tn  the  wheel  trade,  not  even  for  the 
pleasure  of  feeling  the  cool  iron  tyre  agatnn  your  back 
or  liead  as  you  slept  i  and  he  knew  that,  became  one  day 
he  had  done  it  and  the  wheel  had  gone  over  liis  foot ; 
and  it  mi^ht  just  as  easily  have  been  his  back  or  bead. 
Fortunately  the  sand  was  soit  and  his  foot  was  not 
crushed ;  but  he  was  very  bme  for  some  days,  and 
had  to  travel  on  tlie  waggon. 

Ife  learned  a  good  dell  from  Jess:  among  other 
things*  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  |>oke  his  noM  up 
against  a  snake  in  order  to  And  out  what  it  was.  He 
knew  that  Jess  would  fight  anything ;  and  when 
one  day  he  law  her  back  hair  go  up  and  watched  her 
sheer  off  the  footpath  ividc  into  the  grass,  he  dtd  the 
same;  and  then  when  we  had  shot  the  snake,  both 
he  and  Jew  came  up  very  very  cauliovisly  and  sniffed 
at  it,  vnth  every  haii  on  their  bodies  standing  up. 

He  found  out  for  himself  that  it  was  not  a  good 
idea  to  turn  a  scorpion  over  with  his  paw.  The 
vicious  little  tail  with  a  thorn  in  it  whipped  over  the 
fcorpioa's  back,  and  Jock  had  such  a  foot  that  he  must 
hare  'iiought  a  scorpion  wor^c  tiian  two  waggons. 
He  was  a  very  sick  dog  tor  some  days ;  but  alter  that, 
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wnencTCT  he  saw  a  thing  that  he  did  not  understand, 
he  would  i^'ACclk  it  very  carefully  from  a  tittJc  way 
ofl  and  notice  what  it  did  and  what  it  looked  Ulcc, 
hrforc    trvini;    rxpcrimtrnts. 

So,  little  by  litilcj  Icxrk  got  to  undentand  plenty  of 
things  that  no  town  dog  would  erer  knon-,  and  he  got 
to  know^un  as  some  people  do — by  what  we  call 
instinct^  whether  a  thing  was  dangerom  or  safe,  even 
though  he  had  never  seen  anythiog  like  it  before. 
That  B  how  he  knew  th:it  wolves  or  lionH  were  al>out— 
and  tliat  they  were  dangerDiM---i'vhcn  he  heard  or 
Kcnted  them ;  although  he  had  never  seen,  sceatcd 
or  heard  one  before  to  know  what  sort  of  animal  ic 
might  be.  You  may  well  wonder  how  he  could  tell 
whether  the  scent  or  the  cry  belonged  to  a  wolf  which 
Ite  must  avoid,  or  to  a  buck  which  Ivc  might  hunt, 
when  he  liad  never  »een  either  a  wolf  or  a  buck  at 
the  time ;  but  he  did  know ;  and  he  also  knew  that 
no  dog  could  safely  go  outside  the  ring  of  the  camp 
fire*  when  wolf  or  lion  was  about.  1  have  known 
many  town-bred  dogs  that  could  scent  them  jost 
as  well  as  Jess  or  Jock  could,  but  liaving  no  instmct 
of  danger  they  went  out  to  see  what  it  was,  and  of 
Cour»;  they  never  came  back* 

I  u^d  to  take  Jock  with  mc  everywhere  »o  that  he 
could  learn  everything  that  a  hunting  dog  ought  to 
know,  and  above  all  xhmgi  to  Icam  that  he  was  my 
dog,  and  to  uaderstand  afl  that  I  wanted  to  tell  him. 
So  while  he  was  still  a  puppy,  whenever  he  stopped 
to  sniS  at  something  new  or  to  look  at  sometmng 
strange,  I  would  ^Kow  liim  what  it  was ;  but  if  hej 
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stayed  behind  to  eiplore  while  I  moved  obi  or  if  be 
fell  aElcep  and  did  not  hear  mc  Ret  up  from  where  I 
had  sar  down  to  rcst»  or  went  off  the  track  on  his  own 
accoimt,  T  used  to  hide  away  from  him  on  top  of  a 
rock  or  up  a  tree  and  let  him  hunt  about  until  he 
found  me. 

At  fim  he  uted  to  be  <)uite  exched  when  he  miMed 
me,  but  after  a  little  time  he  got  to  know  what  to  do 
and  would  m\S  alonz  zhc  ground  and  cantor  aw:tv 
aftci  mc — always  Hnding  me  quite  easily.  Even  if 
I  climbed  a  uee  to  hide  from  nim  he  would  follow 
my  track  to  the  foot  ot  the  tree,  sniff  up  the  trunk 
as  far  as  he  could  reach  ttandJo^  up  against  it,  and  then 
peer  up  into  the  branchet.  If  he  could  not  see  me 
Irnin  iinr  plat-e^  lie  wculd  try  anoth<rr^-alwaj>  with  lii» 
head  tilted  a  bit  on  one  side-  He  ncvci  barked  at 
thc3c  times  ;  but  a5  soon  as  he  saw  me,  his  cars  would 
drop,  his  mouth  open  wide  with  the  red  tongue  lolling 
out,  and  the  nump  of  a  tail  would  twiggle  away  to 
show  how  pleased  he  was.  Sometimes  he  would  give  a 
few  Iittlewhiniptrygnjnt*:hf  hardly  ever  barkril;  when 
he  did  1  knew  there  was  something  worth  looking  at. 

Jock  WA$  not  a  quarrelsome  dog,  and  he  was  quick 
to  learn  and  very  obedient,  but  in  one  connection 
I  had  great  difficulty  with  him  for  quite  a  little  time. 
He  had  a  sort  of  prirate  war  with  the  fowls;  and  it 
was  due  to  the  lume  cauw  m  Im  war  with  the  other 
puppies  :  they  interfered  with  him.  Now,  crcry  one 
knows  what  a  fowl  is  like  :  it  is  impudent,  inquisitive, 
selfish,  always  looking  for  something  to  cat,  and  has 
no  piinciples< 
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A  {fiend  of  mint  once  xo\A  mc  a  itory  about  a  Cr  .  ■  _  "     ■ , 

of  Kii  and  the  trouble  he  had  with  fowu.  Several  '.A 
111  had  been  dbcuf^ing  the  characters  of  dogs,  and  the  ^ 

difFcrent  emotions  they  feci  and  maoigc  to  expres*,  j — — '-^  . 

and  the  kind  of  thbgs  thef  seem  to  ihink  about,  ^"?  -    -'" 

Evrryonclcnowiihita  dog  can  fed  angry,  frightcncdr 
pleased,  and  disappointed.  Any  ore  who  LnowH  do^ 
will  tcU  you  that  they  can  al^o  feci  anjiiou^.  hopciult 
nervous,  inqubitive^  surprised,  ashamed^  interested, 
sad,  loving,  jealous,  and  contented— juit  like  human 
beingH. 

We  had  told  many  stories  illaitrating  this,  when 
my  friend  asked  the  question  :  *'  Have  do^s  a  sense  of 
humour  I  ^*  Now  1  know  thac  Jock  looked  very 
foolish  the  day  he  fought  the  table-leg — and  a  tilly 
old  hen  made  him  took  juit  aa  foolish  another  day — 
but  tliat  ii  not  quite  what  my  friend  meant.  On 
both  occasions  Jock  clearly  felt  that  he  had  made 
himself  look  ridtculoas ;  but  he  was  rcry  far  from 
looking  amused.  The  question  was  :  Is  a  dog  capable 
of  sumcicni  thinking  to  appreciate  a  simple  joke, 
and  ie  it  possible  for  a  dog  to  feci  amused-  If  ]caa 
h»d  seen  Jock  bursting  to  fisht  the  table- leg 
would  she  have  seen  the  joke  f  Well,  I  certainly  did 
not  think  $o ;  but  he  said  he  was  quite  certain  some 
dogs  have  a  sense  of  humour ;  and  he  had  had  proof 
of  it. 

He  told  the  story  very  gravely,  but  I  really  do  not 
even  now  know  whether  he — ^Well,  here  it  is :  He 
had  oocc  owned  a  savage  o!d  watch-dog,  whose  box 
itood  in  the  back->"ard  where  he  was  kept  chained  up 


all  dajr;  he  used  to  be  fed  once  a  day^n  the  morn- 
inflS — and  the  grriit  plague  of  his  life  was  the  fowK 
They  ran  loose  in  the  yard  and  piclcd  up  food  all  day, 
bcndcs  getting  a  really  good  feed  of  grain  morning 
and  evening ;  pouibly  the  knowledge  of  this  made 
the  old  dog  i>art]cuUrly  angry  when  they  would  come 
ronod  by  ones  or  twos  or  dozens  trying  to  ctcal  part 
of  his  one  meal.  Anytiow^  he  hated  them,  and 
whenever  he  got  a  chance  killed  them.  The  old  fowls 
learned  to  keep  out  of  his  way  and  never  ventured 
within  his  rcacn  unle^  they  were  quite  sure  that  he 
was  asleep  or  lying  in  his  kennel  where  he  could  not 
see  ihem  ;  but  tliere  were  always  new  fowb  coming, 
or  yoimg  ones  growing  op  ;   and  so  the  war  went  im. 

One  Sunday  morning  my  friend  was  enjoying  a 
smoke  on  his  back  stoep  when  feeding  time  came 
round.  The  cook  took  the  old  dog*s  food  to  him  in 
a  high  three-legged  pot,  and  my  friend,  seeing  the 
fowls  begin  to  gather  round  and  wishing  to  let  the  old 
dog  have  liis  meal  in  pe^ce,  told  the  cocjk  to  ^vc  the 
fowls  a  good  feed  in  another  pari  of  the  yard  to  draw 
them  ofi.  So  the  old  iclJow  poHahcd  off  his  food 
and  licked  the  pot  dean,  leaving  not  a  drop  or  a  speck 
behind 

But  fowls  are  very  greedy  ;  they  were  soon  back 
again  wandering  about,  with  thc!r  active-tooLing 
eyes  searching  everything.  The  old  dog,  feeling 
prett>'  satisfied  with  life,  picked  out  a  sandy  spot  in 
the  tunshine,  threw  himsw  down  full  stretch  on  his 
side,  and  promptly  went  to  slcep^at  peace  with  all 
the  world.     ImmedBiely  be  did  thi^  out  stepped  a 


long-t^ged  athletic-looldng  yoang  cockerel  and  began 
to  advance  aj^aioGt  the  enemy.  Ai  Jic  ^t  nearer 
[Le  iJowed  down,  and  looked  fint  with  one  eye  and  then 
riih  the  other  so  as  to  miVc  sure  ihat  ;tll  w-m  ufcr, 
and  Mverit  time*  he  pau«d  with  one  fool  [K>Urd  high 
before  deciding  to  take  tJic  next  nep.  My  friend 
vn%  greatly  amuted  to  tee  all  tlie  troubu  that  the  low] 
was  uLing  to  get  up  to  the  empty  pot,  and>  for  the 
fun  of  ^ving  the  ciiDccitrd  yaung  cockerel  a  frieht^ 
threw  1  pebble  at  him.  He  wis  so  nervoua  that  when 
the  pebble  dropped  near  him,  he  gave  one  great 
bound  and  tore  oft  flapping  and  tcreaming  down  the 
yard  as  if  he  thought  the  old  dog  wai  alter  him.  The 
rold  fellow  hiimeli  was  startled  out  of  hia  tleep,  and 
raited  his  head  lo  kc^  whai  thr  row  was  abutit ;  bnt^ 
aa  nothing  more  happened,  he  lay  down  again,  and 
the  cockcxcl,  finding  aUo  that  U  was  a  false  alarm, 
turned  back  not  a  bit  aflhamed  for  another  try. 

The  cockerel  had  not  seen  the  old  dog  lift  hishetd  ; 
my  friend  had^  and  when  he  looked  again  he  saw  that, 
lldthough  ttti^  undrrnr^lh  eye — half  Intiinl  in  the  ^ntl — 
Was  shut,  the  top  eye  was  open  and  was  stradily  watch- 
ing the  cockerel  as  he  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
pot.  My  friend  sat  dead  still,  expecting  a  rash  and 
another  fluttering  scramble.  At  last  the  cockerel 
took  the  final  step,  craned  his  neck  to  its  utmost 
and  peered  down  into  the  empty  pot.  The  old  dog 
gave  two  gentle  pais  with  hit  tail  in  the  sand,  and  cbnng 
his  eye  went  to  ileep  again. 


Jock  had  the  same  sort  of  trouble.    The  fowls  tried 


to  ticxl  his  food ;  and  he  would  not  stand  it.  His  way 
of  dealing  with  them  was  not  good  for  their  health  : 
before  I  could  teach  him  not  to  kill,  and  bclorc  the 
fowU  would  learn  not  to  (teal,  he  had  finUhed  half  a 
do7en  of  them  one  after  another  ivUh  jutt  one  btte 
and  a  ihaltc  He  would  growl  very  low  as  tHcjr  came 
Dp  and,  without  lifting  his  head  from  the  pbtc,  watch 
them  with  his  liitlc  eyes  turning  from  soit  brown  to 
shiny  black ;  and  when  they  came  too  near  and  tried 
to  snatch  ju*t  one  mouihful — ^wcll,  one  jump,  one  shak^, 
and  it  wat  all  over. 

In  the  end  he  learned  to  tumble  chem  over  and 
scare  their  wits  out  without  hurling  them ;  and  cbcy 
learned  to  girc  Kim  a  very  wide  berth. 

I  used  always  to  keep  some  fowls  with  the  waggons, 
partly  to  have  fresh  meat  if  we  ran  out  of  game^  but 
mainly  to  have  fresh  eggs,  which  were  a  very  great 
treat ;  and  as  a  rule  it  was  only  when  a  hen  turned 
obstinate  and  would  not  lay  that  we  ate  her.  1  used 
to  have  one  old  rooster,  wl\04c  name  was  Pezulu,  and 
six  01  eight  hens*  The  hens  changed  from  time  to 
time — as  we  ate  them — but  Pezulu  remained. 

The  iowl-coop  was  carried  on  top  of  everj'thing 
eUc«  and  it  was  always  left  open  so  that  the  fowls 
could  gn  In  and  out  as  they  liled.  In  the  very  bcgin- 
nmg  of  all,  of  course,  the  fowls  were  shut  in  and  fed 
in  the  coop  for  a  day  or  two  to  teach  them  where 
their  home  was ;  but  it  is  surpising  how  quickly 
a  fowl  will  learn  and  how  it  obsenet  things*  For 
instance,  the  moving  of  the  coop  from  one  waggon 
to  another  is  not  a  thing  one  wotild  expect  the  fowls 
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10  notice,  all  the  waegtjtis  being  lo  much  alike  and 
ti^vitig  no  regular  oracr  at  the  otitspanB ;  bui  they 
did  notice  ir,  and  at  once.  They  would  lint  get  on 
to  the  waggOD  on  which  the  coop  had  been,  ^nd  look 
^jbout  in  a  puzzled  lost  kind  of  way ;  then  walk  all 
over  the  loiad  apparently  searching  for  it,  with  heads 
cocked  this  way  and  thai,  aK  if  a  gr«i  big  coop  was 
a  thing  that  might  have  been  mislaid  somcwncre ; 
thcD  one  after  another  would  jerk  out  ehort  cacklc» 
of  protest,  indignation  and  astonishment^  and  generally 
make  no  end  of  3>  fun.  It  was  only  when  old  Pezulu 
led  the  way  and  perched  on  the  cooo  itself  and  crowed 
and  called  to  them  that  they  would  jjct  up  on  to  the 
other  waggon* 

Fczulu  got  his  name  by  accident— in  fact,  by  a 
misunderstanding.     It  is  a  Zulu  word  meaning  '  up ' 
or  'on  top,'  and   when  the  fowls  first    joined    the 
wajg^na  and  were  allowed  to  wander  about  at  the 
ouispan  places,  the  hny%  would  drive  tlicin  ui>  when  it 
was  time  to  trek  again  by  crackbg  their  big  whips 
and  shouting  "Pezulu/'    In  a  few  days  no  driving  or 
whip-crackinE  was  necessary;  one  of  the  boys  would 
shout "  Pezulu  "  thrc«  or  four  times,  and  they  would 
all  come  in  and  one  by  one  fly  and  scramble  up  to  the 
coop-     Om*  day,  after  we  had  got  a  new  lot  o(  hens, 
a  stranger  happened  to  witness  the  performance. 
Old  Fczulu  was  the  only  one  who  knew  what  was 
meant,  and  being  a  terribly  fussy  nervous  old  gcotte- 
man,  came  tearing  out  of  the  bush  making  a  lot  of 
noise^  and  scrambled  hastily  on  to  the  waggon.    The 
stranger,  hearing  the  boys  call  "Pezulu"  and  seeing 
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Um  htirrjr  up  to  promptly^  remarltec]  :  "  How  vrdl 
he  kiiow»  his  namcl  "  bo  wc  oillcd  him  Pczulu  after 
that, 

Whcnei'tr  we  got  new  fowb  Pezulu  became  as  dis* 
meted  as  a  nervous  man  with  a  Ur^e  bmi]y  trying 
to  find  scats  in  an  excursion  train.  As  wxin  as  he  saw 
the  oxen  being  brought  up,  and  before  any  one  had 
called  for  the  fowls*  he  would  begin  fussing;  and 
fuming— trying  al]  sorts  of  dodges  to  get  the  hens 
up  to  the  waggoni.  He  would  crow  and  cluclt-cluck 
or  kip-kip;  he  would  go  2  few  yardi  tow:irds  the 
waggons  and  scratch  in  the  ground^  pretending  to 
have  found  something  good,  and  invite  them  to  come 
and  share  it ;  he  would  get  on  the  diuclboom  and 
crow  and  flap  hU  wings  loudly ;  and  finally  he  would 
mount  on  top  of  the  coop  and  make  all  sores  of  signals 
to  the  hens,  who  took  not  the  lean  notice  of  him. 
As  the  inspanning  went  on  he  would  get  more  and  more 
excited ;  down  he  would  come  again — not  flying  off* 
but  hopping  from  ledge  to  ledge  to  show  them  the 
cosy  way ;  and  once  more  on  the  ground  he  would  scrape 
and  pick  and  cluck  to  attract  them,  and  the  whole 
game  would  be  played  over  agaia  and  again.  So 
even  with  new  fo»'U  we  liad  very  little  double,  as  old 
Pezulu  did  most  tif  the  teaching. 

But  sometimes  Pczulii  himself  was  caught  napping — 
to  the  high  delight  of  the  boys-  He  was  so  nervous 
and  so  fussy  that  they  thought  it  great  fun  to  play 
nicks  on  him  and  pretend  10  ^  ofi  and  leave  him 
behind.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  th»  because^  as  I  say, 
he  did  not  wait  to  be  called,  but  got  ready  the  minute 
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«w  the  oxen  coming  up*  He  w«  Uic  tho?e  fo5*y 
>Ic  who  drive  every  odc  else  crazy  and  WJis:e  a  lot 

time  b>'  alw&y«  being  hal{  an  hour  eirlf,  ind  then 
"nnoy  you  by  boasting  tliat  they  have  never  mused 
a  train  in  their  live*. 

But  tlierc  was  one  way  in  which  Pezuhi  used  to  get 
caught.  Just  AS  he  knew  that  inspanning  meant 
starting,  so,  too,  he  knew  that  outsponning  me^nt 
stopping ;  and  whenever  the  waggons  ttopped— > 
even  for  a  few  minutes — out  would  pop  his  he^d, 
jast  tike  the  fussy  red-taced  father  of  the  big  family 
looking  out  to  sec  if  it  was  their  sution  or  an  accident 
on  the  line.  Right  and  left  he  would  look,  giving 
excited  inquisitive  clucks  from  time  to  time,  apd  if 
they  did  not  start  in  another  minute  or  two,  he  would 
get  rij^ht  out  and  walk  anxiously  to  the  edge  of  the  loid 
and  have  another  good  look  around — as  the  ocrvous 
old  gentleman  gels  half  out,  and  then  right  out,  to 
look  for  the  guard,  but  will  not  let  go  the  handle  of  the 
door  for  fear  of  being  left.  Unless  he  saw  the  boys 
outspanning  he  would  not  get  off^  and  if  one  of  the 
hens  ventured  out  he  would  rush  back  at  her  in  a 

Scat  state  and  try  to  bustle  her  back  into  the  coop, 
at  often  it  happens  while  uekking  that  something 
goes  wrong  with  the  gear — a  yokeskcy  or  a  nckstrop 
Breaks,  or  an  ox  vvill  not  pull  kindly  or  pulls  too  hard 
where  he  ii,  and  you 'want  to  change  his  pbce;  and  in 
that  way  it  comes  about  that  sometimes  you  have  to 
oucspan  one  or  two  or  even  more  oxen  in  the  middle 
of  a  trek. 

That  is  how  Pczulu  UKd  xo  get  caught :   the  minute 
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he  saw  ouC^pADning  begin*  he  would  DJp  oS  with  all 
the  hens  followiop  him  aod  wander  about  lookin;*  for 
food, chasing  Iocii«is  or  ^^tsshoppcn,  and  making  daru 
at  bc<^tlcs  and  ill  sorts  of  dainties — very  much  interested 
in  hia  job  ^nd  wandering  further  from  the  waggons 
at  every  «cp-    The  bo>^  would  watch  him,  and  a»  aoon 
as  the/  were  fixed  up  again,  would  $un  off  without 
a  word   of  warning  to  Pezulu.     Then  there  wat  a 
Kcne.     At    the    fiist"^  sound   of    the   waggon-wheels 
moving  he  would  look  up  from  where  he  was  or  walk 
briskly  into  the  open  or  get  on   to  an  ant-heap  to 
sec  what  was   up,  and  when  to  his  horror  he  uw 
the  W3g:eon  actually  going  without  him,   he  simply 
screamed  onen-mouthed  and  tore  along  with  win^ 
outstrctchctl  —  the   old    gentleman    shouting    "  Stop 
the  tiain,  stop  the  train,     with  his  family  stragglins; 
along  behind  nim.     It  ncrcr  took  him  long  to  catch 
up  and  scramble  on,  but  even  then  he  was  not  a  bit 
lesa  excited  :   he  was  perfectly  hysterical,  and  his  big 
red  comb  seemed  to  get  quite  purple  ai  if  he  might 
be  going  lo  have  apoplexy,  and  he  twitched  and  jerked 
about  «o  that  it  flapped  liisl  over  one  eye  and  then  over 
the  other.    This  was  the  boys*  practical  joke  which 
they  played  on  him  whenever  they  could. 

That  was  old  Pezutu^-Pezulu  the  First.  He  was 
thick  in  the  body^  all  che^t  and  tail,  short  in  the  lest, 
and  had  enormous  spunt ;  and  Iiis  big  comb  made  him 
look  so  red  in  the  face  that  one  could  not  help  think* 
ing  he  was  too  fond  of  hi!  dinner.  In  some  old 
C&istmas  number  we  came  across  a  coloured  carica- 
ture of  a  militia  colonel  in  full  uniform,  and  for  quite 
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a  long  time  it  remained  tacked  on  to  the  coop  with 
"  Peztilu  *'  written  on  it, 

Fezulu  the  Great — ^who  was  Pezulu  the  Second — 
wu  not  like  that :  he  was  a  game  cock,  all  muscle 
and  no  frills,  with  a  very  resolute  manner  and  a  real 
loTC  of  his  profession  ;  he  was  a  bit  like  Jock  in  some 
things ;  and  that  is  why  I  fancy  perhaps  Jock  and  he 
were  friends  in  a  kind  of  way.  But  Jock  could  not 
get  on  with  the  others  :  they  were  constantly  chang- 
ing ;  new  ones  jwho  had  to  be  taught  manners  were 
always  coming ;  so  he  just  lumped  them  together, 
and  hated  fowb-  He  taught  them  manners,  but 
the/  taught  him  something  too— at  any  rate,  one  of 
them  did ;  and  one  of  the  biggest  surprises  and  best 
lessons  Jodc  ever  had  was  given  him  by  a  hen  while  he 
was  still  a  erowing-up  pnppy. 

He  was  oeginning  to  fancy  that  he  knew  a  good 
deal,  and  like  most  young  dogs  was  very  inquisitive 
and  wanted  to  know  everything  and  at  once.  At 
that  time  he  was  very  keen  on  hunting  mice,  rats 
and  bush  squirrels,  and  had  even  fought  and  killed 
a  meerkat  after  the  plucky  little  rikkitikki  had  bitten 
him  rather  badly  through  the  lip  ;  and  he  was  still 
much  inclined  to  poke  Ms  nose  in  or  rush  on  to  things 
instead  of  sniffing  round  about  first. 

However,  he  learned  to  be  careful,  and  an  old  hen 
helped  to  teach  him.  The  hens  usually  laid  their 
eggs  in  the  coop  because  it  was  their  home,  but  some- 
times they  would  make  nests  in  the  bush  at  the  outspan 
places.  One  of  the  hens  had  done  this,  and  the  bush 
she  had  chosen  was  very  low  and  dense.     No  one  saw 
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the  hen  nule  the  nest  ind  no  one  saw  her  sittiog  on 
it,  for  the  (un&hine  was  so  bright  everywhere  ckc, 
and  the  ehide  of  the  bush  so  darl  that  it  was  impOMiMc 
to  tec  an^hinf;  there;  but  while  we  wcie  ai  breakfast 
Jocit,  who  was  bustling  about  evcrj-whcrc  as  a  puppy 
will,  must  have  scented  the  hen  or  have  seen  this 
bro^tn  thing  iti  the  dark  shady  bole. 

The  hen  wae  fitting  with  her  bead  lunk  right  down 
into  her  chest,  to  that  he  could  not  see  any  head 
eyes  or  beak — just  a  vort  of  brown  lump.  Suddi^nly 
we  saw  jock  stand  slock-stJll,  cock  up  one  car,  put 
hi!  head  down  and  hia  nose  out,  hump  up  hia  shoulders 
a  bit  and  begin  to  walk  very  slowly  forward  in  a  crouch- 
ing attitude.  He  lifted  his  feet  so  slowly  and  so  softly 
that  you  could  count  five  between  each  step-  We 
were  all  greatly  amused  and  thought  he  was  pointing 
a  mouse  or  a  locust,  and  wc  watched  him. 

He  crept  up  like  a  boy  'showing  off'  until  he 
wa$  only  six  inches  from  the  object,  giving  occasionali 
cautious  glances  back  at  us  to  attract  attention.  lust 
as  he  got  to  the  hole  the  hen  let  out  a  vicious  peck  on 
the  top  of  Ms  nose  and  at  the  5amc  time  flapped  over 
his  head,  screaming  and  cackling  for  dear  life.  It  was 
all  ao  sudden  and  fo  surprising  that  she  was  gone 
before  he  could  think  of  making  a  grab  at  her;  and 
when  he  heard  our  shouts  of  laughter  he  looked  » 
foolish  an  if  he  understood  alt  about  it. 


Ock's  fir&l  eipcricnc*^  in  hunting  wa*  on  ^^ 

the  Crocodile  River  not  far  from  the  spotwiicrc  long 
afterwards  wc  had  the  great  fight  with  The  Old  Croco- 
dile, In  the  summer  when  the  heavy  raias  flood  the 
country  the  river  rum  *  bant  high/  hiding  everything — 
recd(»  roclcs,  Ulands^and  stunted  treef— in  some  places 
silent  and  oily  Iilc«^  a  huge  gorged  snalce,  in  othrra 
miDg  and  turhiilml  as  an  angry  monnlcr.  In  the 
less  winter  when  the  water  is  low  and  ckar  the 
Seene  is  not  so  gmnd,  but  is  quiet,  peaceful,  and  much 
ore  beautiful.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  it 
n — the  river  sornctimei  winding  alcmg  in  one 
p  channel^  but  more  often  forking  out  into  two  or 
three  xtre^tnift  in  thr  broad  bed.  I'hc  loops  and  Ucings 
of  the  divided  water  can-e  out  islands  ana  4p<ace4  of  all 
ih&pcs  and  mzc^  banks  of  clean  white  sand  or  of  firm 
damp  mud  swirled  up  hy  the  floods  on  which  tall 
green  reeds  with  yellow  tasselled  top6  shoot  up  like 
erops  of  Kaffir  com.  Loolcd  down  upon  from  the 
flood  banks  tlie  silver  streaks  of  water  gleam  hrighcly 
in  the  sun,  and  the  graceful  reeds,  bowing  and  swaying 


slowly  with  the  gentlest  brec£c  ^nd  ahcinAtcly  shuw- 
iDg  their  Icaf-shcathcd  stems  aod  crested  tops,  give 
the  appcaiince  of  ao  cvcr-cbaagmg  sea  of  green  and 
gold-  Here  and  there  a  big  rock^bhck  and  polished, 
stands  boldly  out,  and  the  eea  of  reeds  lap  round  h 
like  the  waters  of  a  bke  on  a  bright  still  azy.  When 
there  i*  no  hrc^zc  the  rwstle  of  tlvc  reetb  ift  hiishrd, 
and  the  only  constant  sound  ii  the  ever-varying  voice 
of  the  water,  lapping,  gurgling,  chittcriog*  murmiir- 
ingj  a;  it  worlt  its  way  along  the  rocly  channels ;  some- 
times near  and  loud^  sometimes  faint  and  distant; 
and  sometimes,  over  long  sandy  reaches,  there  U  no 
sound  at  all, 

,  .Get  up  on  some  vantage  roint  upon  the  high  bank 
and  look  down  there  one  aay  in  the  winter  of  the 
tropics  as  the  heat  and  hush  of  noon  approach* 
and  it  will  seem  indeed  a  scene  of  peace  and  beanc)' — 
a  place  to  rest  and  dream,  where  there  is  neither  stir 
nor  sound-  Then,  as  you  sit  silently  watching  and 
thinking,  where  all  the  world  n  so  irfinitcly  stilU 
you  will  notice  that  one  reed  down  among  all  those 
countless  thousands  is  moving.  It  bo^^'S  slowly  and 
gracefully  a  certain  distance,  and  then  with  a  quivering 
shuddering  motion  straightens  itself  still  more  slowly 
and  with  evident  difficulty,  ontil  at  last  it  stands  up- 
right again  like  the  rest  but  still  all  a-quiver  whuc; 
they  do  not  move  a  leaf.  Just  as  you  arc  beginning 
to  wonder  what  the  reason  is^  the  reed  bows  slowly 
again,  and  again  struggles  back ;  and  so  it  goes  on  as 
regularly  as  tlie  swing  of  a  pendulum.  Then  you 
know  that,  down  at  the  roou  where  you  cannot  sec 
it;  the  water  is  flowbg  silently*  and  that  something] 
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atnched  to  this  reed  i%  dragging  in  the  irrcAm  ind 
[Hilling  it  aver,  and  cnitiging  back  u>  do  >t  again 
each  time  the  reed  Bits  it  Tree — a  perpetual  see- 
saw. 

You  ore  glad  to  find  the  rcjison,  bccauic  it  looked 
a  little  uncanny  ;  but  the  behaviour  of  thac  one  reed 
haa  stopped  vour  drc^aming  and  made  yon  look  about 
more  car«--ful1y.  T)irn  you  find  tliit,  alttiotigli  iIlc 
reeds  appear  as  still  as  the  rocb,  there  it  hardly  a  3po: 
where,  if  vou  watch  for  a  few  cmQUtc?,  you  will  no: 
sec  lomct^ini*  moving.  A  liny  ficld-mouie  climbing 
one  reed  will  sway  it  over  ;  a  river  rat  gnax^ing  at  the 
roois  ivill  make  it  shiver  and  rustle;  little  birdi 
huppmg  from  onr  li>  anolhcr  will  pu£/Jc  you;  and 
a  ugivaan  turning  in  hit  sunbath  will  make  half  a 
dozen  sway  outwards* 

All  feeling  that  it  l£  n  home  of  peace,  a  place  to  rest 
and  dream,  leaves  you ;  you  aic  wondering  what  go*-* 
on  down  below  the  gre<:n  and  gold  where  you  can  v-r 
nothing;  and  when  your  eye  catches  a  bigger,  slower, 
continuous  movement  in  another  place,  and  lor  twcnt)/ 
yards  from  the  bank  to  the  stream  you  see  the  tops  of 
the  reedi  silently  and  gently  parting  and  closing  again 
3D  soni4:thing  down  below  worki  its  way  aUmg  wittiout 
the  faintest  «outid,  the  place  seems  too  oiiietj  Unt 
uncanny  and  mysterious,  too  silcntt  stealthy  and 
trcachcroud for  you  to  sit  still  in  comfort:  you  must 
get  up  and  do  something. 

There  is  alwa)'s  good  shooting  along  the  river*  in 
a  country  where  water  is  wcarce.  Partridges,  hush- 
tihca«anl«  and  ^temburk  were  plentiful  along  the 
banks  and  among  the  thoms,  but  the  rccdi  themselves 
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were  the  home  of  thousands  of  guinea-fowl,  and  you 
could  :iko  count  on  duiker  and  rieibuck  as  almost  a 
certain!)'  tKr^rr.  If  tlii*  were  all,  it  would  be  like 
^khooting  IB  a  well-stocked  cover,  but  it  is  not  only 
man  that  is  on  the  watch  for  ^amc  at  the  driokiBg-, 
places.  The  beasts  of  prey—lions,  tigers,  hycoj 
wild  dog*  and  jaclcaU,  and  lastly  pythons  and  croco- 
dile*— know  thai  the  game  mmt  come  to  water,  and 
l\iey  lie  in  wait  ne^ij  the  track)  or  the  drinkiDg-placei, 
That  is  what  makei  the  mj-stery  and  charm  of  thCi 
rccdi ;  you  never  Icnow  what  you  wiU  put  up.  The 
lions  and  tigers  had  deserted  the  country  near  the 
main  drifts  and  followed  the  big  game  into  more 
peaceful  parts ;  but  the  reeds  were  still  the  favourite 
shelter  arnl  resting-place  of  the  crocodiles;  and  there 
were  any  number  of  them  left. 

There  b  nothing  that  one  comes  across  in  hunting 
more  horrible  and  loathsocie  than  the  crocoiUe :  nothing 
that  routes  the  fcelin)^  of  horror  and  hatred  a&  it  does 
nothing  that  so  surely  and  quickly  gives  the  sensation 
'creeps  in  the  back 'as  the  noiscle^^  apiiaiitionof  one  in 
the  water  just  where  you  least  expected  anything,  or  the 
discovery  of  one  silently  and  intently  watching  you 
with  its  head  resting  flat  on  a  sand-spit— the  thing 
you  had  seen  half  a  dozen  times  before  and  mistaken 
ftir  a  small  R>ck.  Many  things  are  hunted  in  the 
Bu5l;vcld ;  but  only  the  crocodile  b  hatcd^  There  is 
always  the  feeling  of  horror  that  this  hideous,  cowardly, 
cruel  thing— the  enemy  of  man  and  be *st  alike — with 
its  look  of  a  cunning  smilepn  the  greeny  glassy  eyes 
and  great  wide  mouth,  will  mercilctsly  drag  you  down 
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own-^cn^'ii    lo   the   bottom   of  »omc   deep   uill 
PocIt  and  hold  j-au  there  tUl  you  drown.     Utterly 
holplc^  yourself  to  c-scapc  or  %ht,  you  cannot  c%'cn^^ 
calf,  and  if  you  could,  no  one  could  help  you  thcrc,^* 
It  it  all  done  in  silence  :  a  few  bubbks  come  up  where' 
a  man  went  down  ;   ^nd  that  h  the  end  of  it. 

We  all  knew  aboui  the  crocodiles  and  were  pre- 
pared for  them,  but  the  4port  wat  good*  ^id  wtien 
you  arc  fresh  at  the  game  and  get  intcreited  in  a  hunt 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  remember  all  the  thiof^  you 
have  been  warned  about  and  the  precautions  you  were 
told  to  take.  It  wai  on  the  fufil  day  at  the  river  that  one 
of  our  party,  who  was  not  a  very  old  hand  at  hunting, 
came  in  wet  acd  muddy  and  told  us  how  a  crocodik 
had  scared  the  wits  out  of  him.  He  had  gone  out 
after  guinea-fowl,  be  said,  but  as  he  had  no  dog  to 
send  in  and  flush  thcni>  the  birds  simply  played  with 
him  :  they  would  not  nsc  but  kept  running  tn  the 
reeds  a  little  way  in  front  of  him,  just  out  oi  sight. 
He  could  hear  them  quite  distinctly  and  thinlang 
to  steal  a  march  on  them  took  oS  his  boots  and  got 
on  to  the  rocks.  Stepping  bare-footed  from  rock  to 
rock  where  the  reeds  were  thin,  he  made  no  noise 
at  all  and  got  so  close  up  that  he  could  hear  the  little 
whispered  chink-chink-chink  that  they  give  when 
near  danger.  The  only  chance  of  getiing  a  shot 
at  them  was  to  mount  one  of  the  big  rocks  from  which 
he  could  see  down  into  the  rccds ;  and  he  wo^kt^l  his 
way  along  a  mud-bank  towards  one.  A  couple  more 
steps  from  the  mud-bank  on  to  a  low  black  rock  would 
take  him  to  the  big  one.  Without  taking  his  eves  off 
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the  rc«ds  where  the  guinea-few]  were  he  stepped 
cautiously  on  to  the  low  black  rock,  and  in  an  instant 
was  twcpt  oS  his  feet>  tossed  and  tumbled  over  and 
over,  inlo  the  mud  and  rccds,  and  there  was  a  noise  of 
furious  riiBhing  and  cra^hinw  ^^  '^  ^  troop  of  cleph^ntf 
were  stampeding  through  the  rcedSn  He  had  stepped 
on  the  back  of  a  sleeping  crocodile  ;  no  doubt  it  was 
every  bit  as  frightened  as  he  was.  There  wat  much 
Iiugliter  over  this  and  the  brcathleM  earre&l iic&h  wilh 
which  he  told  the  nocy ;  but  there  was  alio  a  good  deal 
of  chaff,  for  it  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that 
you  arc  not  bound  to  behevc  all  hunting  stori« ;  and 
Jim  and  hid  circus  crocodile  became  the  joke  of  the 
camp* 

We  were  Hpending  a  couple  <if  days  on  llie  river 
bank  to  make  the  moit  of  the  good  water  and  grazing, 
and  all  through  the  day  some  one  or  other  would  be 
out  pottering  about  among  the  reeds,  gun  in  hand, 
to  keep  the  pot  full  and  have  some  fun,  and  although 
we  laughed  and  chaficd  about  Jim's  experience,  I  fancy 
we  were  at)  very  much  on  tlie  look-iJUt  for  rocks  that 
looked  like  erocs  and  crocs  thac  lot^kcd  like  rocts. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  lessons  that  a  beginner 
has  to  learn  it  to  keep  cooh  The  keener  you  arc  the 
more  likely  you  are  to  get  excited  and  the  more 
bitterly  you  feel  the  di&appointments ;  and  once  you 
lose  your  head,  there  ii  no  mistake  too  stupid  for  you 
to  make,  and  the  result  is  another  good  chance  spoilt. 
The  great  silent  bush  is  fo  lonely  ;  the  strain  of  being 
on  the  look-out  all  the  time  u  so  great ;  the  un- 
certainty as   to   what   may  start  up— anything  from 
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a  partridge  to   a   lion — ^is   so    trying  tiiat  the 
beginner  b  wound  up  like  an  alarum  clock  and 
goes  off  at  the  first  touch.     He  is  not  fit  to  hit 
a  haystack  at  twenty  yards ;    will  fire  without 
looking  or  aiming  at  all ;  jerk  the  rifle   as  he 
fires ;   forget  to  change  the  sight  after  the   last 
shot ;  forget  to  cock  his  gun  or  move  the  safety 
catch ;  forget  to  load ;  forget  to  fire  at  all :   nothing 
ia  impossible — nothing  too  silly. 

On  a  later  trip  we  had  with  us  a  man  who  was  out 
for  the  first  time,  and  when  we  came  upon  a  troop 
of  koodoo  he  started  yelling  war-whooping  and  swear- 
ing at  them,  chasing  them  on  foot  and  waving  his 
rifle  over  his  head.  When  we  asked  him  why  he, 
who  was  nearest  to  them,  had  not  fired  a  shot, 
all  he  could  say  was  that  he  never  remembered  his 
rifle  or  anything  else  until  they  were  gone. 

These  experiences  had  been  mine^  some  of  them  many 
times,  in  spite  of  Rocky's  example  and  advice ;  and  they 
were  always  followed  by  a  fresh  stock  of  good  resolutions. 

I  had  started  out  this  day  with  the  same  old  deter- 
mination to  keep  cool,  but,  once  into  the  reeds,  Jim's 
account  of  how  he  had  stepped  on  the  crocodile  put 
all  other  thoughts  out  of  my  mind,  and  most  of  my 
attention  was  given  to  examining  suspicious-looking 
rocks  aa  we  stole  silently  and  quietly  along. 

Jock  was  with  me,  as  usual ;  I  always  took  him  out 
even  then — not  for  hunting,  because  he  was  too  young, 
but  in  order  to  train  him<  He  was  still  only  a  puppy, 
about  six  months  old,  as  well  as  I  remember,  and  had 
never  tackled  or  even  followed  a  wounded  buck,  so 
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thit  U  WIS  impossible  to  say  wKat  he  ^v-ould  do ;  he 
had  leen  me  shoot  a  couple  and  had  wanted  to  worry 
thrm  3s  thev  fell ;  but  tliat  wait  all,  Hr  was  cjuui? 
i^nb^icDt  and  kept  hij  pbc<:  behind  mc  ;  and,  although 
he  trembled  with  excitement  when  he  ww  or  heard 
anything,  he  never  rushed  in  or  moved  ahead  of  me 
without  permiG^ion.  The  guinea-fowl  tormented  him 
that  day ;  he  could  scent  and  hear  them,  and  was 
constantly  nialing  litde  nint  forward,  half  crDurliing 
and  with  hi)  nose  back  and  tail  dead  level  and  his  one 
car  iuil-cockcd  and  the  other  half-up. 

For  about  hali  an  hour  we  went  on  in  thifi  way. 
There  was  plenty  of  fresh  duiker  spoor  to  show 
us  that  we  were  in  a  likclv  place,  one  spoor  in 
paniciilar  being  so  ficsb  in  the  mud  tlia^:  it  urcmed 
only  a  few  minute*  old-  We  were  following  this 
one  very  eagerly  but  very  cautiously,  and  evidently 
Jock  agreed  with  me  that  the  duiker  must  be  near, 
for  he  took  no  more  notice  of  the  guinea-fowl ;  and 
I  for  my  part  forgot  all  about  crocodiles  and  suspicious- 
lucking  rocks;  there  was  at  that  moment  only  one 
thing  in  the  world  for  me,  and  that  was  the  duiker. 
We  crept  along  noi^eleuly  in  and  out  ot  the  reeds, 
round  rocks  and  mudholcs,  across  imall  stretches  of 
firm  mud  or  toft  *and,  so  silently  that  nothing  could 
have  heard  ub,  and  finally  wc  came  to  a  very  hig  rock, 
with  the  duiker  spoor  &eshcr  than  ever  going  close 
rcund  it  down  stream.  The  rock  was  a  long  sloping  one, 
poLiihcd  smooth  by  the  fioodaandvcryshppcry  to  walk 
on.  I  climbed  it  in  dead  silence,  peering  down  into  the 
:!iid  expecting  every  moment  to  (ec  the  duiker. 
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Tlie  slop«  up  which  wir  crept  wat  lon^  aail  eaty, 
ut  tli;it  on  the  dtVkTn-slrrsm  sidr  was  much  »tc<rpcr. 
I  crawled  up  to  the  top  on  hands  and  knees,  and 
raising  myself  slowly,  looked  earcfutly  about,  but  no 
duikci  could  be  secti ;  yet  Jock  wis  snifHng  and 
trembling  mciie  than  ever,  and  ii  wa^  quite  clear  that 
lie  thought  we  were  very  close  up.  Sedug  nothing  in 
from  or  (in  rulit-r  sidf,  I  ^IcmkI  rrglit  up  ^Tiil  Uiriied  lo 
look  back  the  way  wc  had  come  and  examine  the  reeds 

that  side.  Id  doing  >o  a  few  grains  of  grit  crunched 
under  my  foot,  and  instantly  there  was  a  rush  in  the 
reeds  behind  me ;  I  jumped  round  to  face  it,  believing 
that  the  erocodUe  was  grabbing  at  me  from  behind, 
aud  (in  ilic  po1i?*b<.-d  mirface  of  tbc  roi:k  my  feci  slipped 
and  shot  from  under  mc,  both  bare  elbows  bumped 
hard  on  the  rock,  jerking  the  rifle  out  of  my  hands; 
and  I  waE  launched  like  a  torpedo  right  into  the  mast 
of  swaying  reeds. 

When  you  think  you  are  tumbling  on  to  a  crocodile 
there  is  only  one  thing  you  w;int  lo  do — get  out  as 
soon  as  possible.  How  long  it  took  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  rock  again,  goodness  only  knows!  It  scemco 
like  a  life*time;  but  the  fact  is  I  was  out  of  those  reeds 
und  up  that  rock  in  time  to  see  the  duiker  as  it  broke 
out  of  the  reeds,  raced  up  the  bank,  and  diunpeared 
into  the  bush  with  Jtick  tearing  after  it  as  hard  as  eve: 
he  could  go. 

One  call  stopped  him,  and  he  came  back  to  me 
looking  verycrestfallen  and  guiIty,no  doubt  think- 
ing that  he  had  behaved  badly  and  di^i^aced 
himself.     Bet    |i..   ■■.  ir  noi  ti->   bbmr  at  all 
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he  had  kaowa  all  along  that  the  duiker  was  there* 
hiving  had  no  dutncting  f;tncics  about  crocodiles—* 
and  wh^n  he  saw  it  dash  off  ind  his  master  iii^untly 
jump  in  after  it^  he  must  have  thought  that  the 
hunt  had  at  last  begun  and  that  be  was  expected  to 
help. 

After  all  that  row  and  excitement  there  was  not 
much  oic  in  trying  for  anything  more  in  the  reeds — 
and  indeed  I  had  hjd  (luiie  emuigli  of  titem  [or  one 
afternoon;  so  we  wandered  alcng  the  upper  banks 
in  the  hope  of  finding  something  where  there  were 
no  croeodilet,  and  it  wa»  not  long  before  we  were 
interested  in  something  else  and  able  to  forget  all 
about  the  diiikcr. 

Before  we  had  been  walking  many  minutes,  Jock 
raised  hb  head  and  ears  and  then  lowered  himself 
into  a  half-crouching  attitude  and  made  a  little  run 
forward.  1  looked  promptly  in  the  direction  he  was 
pointing  and  about  two  hundred  yards  away  saw  a 
tiembuck  standing  in  the  »hade  of  a  nnnio4a  busli 
feeding  briskly  on  the  buffalo  grass.  It  was  so  small 
and  in  such  bad  light  that  the  shot  was  too  difhcult 
for  me  at  that  distance,  and  1  crawled  along  behind 
bushes,  ant-heaps  and  trees  until  we  were  close  enough 
for  anything.  Tlie  ground  was  soft  and  sandy,  and  we 
could  get  :ilong  eaMly  enough  without  malcing  any 
noise ;  but  all  the  time,  whilst  thinking  how  lucky 
it  was  to  be  on  ground  so  soft  for  the  hands  and  knees, 
and  so  easy  to  move  on  without  being  heard,  something 
else  was  happening.  With  eyes  fixed  on  the  buck  I 
did  not  notice  that,  in  crawling  along  on  alUfours, 
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the  futizzlc  of  the  rifk  dipped  regularly  into  the  sand, 
picking  up  A  little  in  the  barrel  each  time.  There  wa* 
no:  enough  to  burst  the  rific,  but  the  effect  vr*s  surpris- 
iDf*.  Following  on  a  piiafully  earcful  aim»  there  vi2% 
A  deafening  report  that  made  my  head  reel  and  buzz  ; 
the  lack  of  the  rifle  cm  the  shoulder  and  check  left 
me  blue  for  days ;  and  when  my  eyes  were  clear  enough 
to  see  anything  the  stembuck  had  disappeared. 

I  was  loo  disgusted  to  move^  and  sat  in  the  und 
rubbing  my  shoulder  and  thanking  my  (tars  that  the 
rifle  had  not  bunt.  There  was  plenty  to  think  about* 
to  be  sure,  anJ  no  hurry  to  do  anvthing  else,  (or  the 
noise  of  the  shot  must  have  surtlcd  every  liviDg  thing 
for  a  mile  round. 

It  is  not  aKvays  easy  to  tell  the  direction  from  whkh 
1  report  come*  when  you  are  near  a  river  or  in  broken 
country  or  patchy  htiA  ;  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  thai  a  shot  which  has  frightened  one 
animal  away  from  you  has  startled  another  and  driven 
it  towards  you ;  and  that  is  what  happened  in  thij 
case.  As  I  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  thorns  with  the 
loaded  rifle  across  my  knees  there  was  the  faint  sound 
of  a  buck  cantering  along  in  the  sand ;  I  looked  up ; 
and  only  about  twenty  yards  from  me  a  duiker  came 
to  a  stop»  half  fronting  me.  There  it  stood  looking 
back  over  its  shoulder  and  listening  intently,  evidently 
thinking  that  the  danger  lay  behind  it.  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  miss  that ;  and  as  the  duiker  rolled  over,  I 
dropped  my  rifle  and  ran  to  make  sure  of  it. 

Of  coursct  it  was  dead  against  the  rules  to  leave  the 
rifle  behind ;   but  it  wa3  aimply  a  caic  of  excitement. 
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again  ;  wKcn  the  buck  rolled  over  everything  cUc 
was  forgotten  !  I  knew  the  rule  perfectly  well— 
Reload  at  once  and  never  part  with  your  gun.  It 
was  one  of  Rocky'*  lestont,  and  only  a  few  weeks  before 
thit,  whca  out  for  sn  afternoon's  shociing  with  an 
^oid  hunier»  the  lesson  had  been  repeated.  The  old 
man  *hfit  a  rictbuck  ram,  and  a«  it  had  been  fating 
us  and  dropped  %sithoiit  a  kick  wc  both  thought  that 
it  was  shot  through  the  brain.  There  was  no  mark 
on  the  head,  however,  and  although  we  examined 
it  carefullvj  we  failed  to  find  the  bullet-mark  or  a 
uace  of  blood  ;  so  wc  put  our  rifles  down  to  settle 
the  question  by  skinning  the  buck.  After  sawing  at 
the  neck  for  half  a  minute,  however^  the  old  man 
found  his  knife  too  blunt  to  make  an  opening,  and  we 
both  hunted  about  for  a  stone  to  sharpen  it  on,  and 
while  we  were  fossicking  about  in  the  grass  there  was 
a  noiMT  behind^  and  looking  sharply  round  we  saw  the 
buck  scramble  to  its  feet  and  scamper  08  before  we 
had  time  to  move.  The  biUIct  must  have  touched 
one  of  in  horns  and  stunned  it.  My  companion  was 
too  old  a  hunter  to  cet  excited,  and  while  I  ran  for 
the  rifles  and  wanted  to  chase  the  buck  on  foot  he 
stood  quite  still,  gently  rubbing  the  knife  on  the  stone 
he  bacf  picked  up-  Looking  at  me  under  bushy  eye- 
brows and  smiling  philoGophically,  he  »tid : 

**  That*s  something  for  you  to  remember,  Boy. 
It's  my  belief  if  you  lived  for  e*'cr  therc'd  always  be 
something  to  learn  ac  this  game." 

Unfortunately  I  did  not  remember  when  it  vrould 
hare    been    useful.      As  I  ran  forward    the    duiker 
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tumbled,  strug^tec!  and  rolled  over  ind  over,  then 
got  Qp  and  made  a  d;iBh,  only  lo  dive  head  fore<* 
mmt  into  titc  saiid  and  H)mefsiiih  iiver ;  but  in  a 
second  it  vra5  up  again  and  racing  ofl,  agiin  to  trip 
and  plunge  forward  on  to  its  chest  with  it)  nose  out- 
stretched sliding  along  the  soft  ground.  The  bullet 
bad  struck  it  in  the  shoulder,  and  the  broken  leg  wa» 
tripping  it  and  bringing  it  down;  but,  in  far  lc*s 
time  than  it  cakes  cn  tell  it,  the  little  fellow  found  out 
what  was  wrong,  and  scrambling  once  more  to  its 
feet  was  oS  on  three  legs  at  a  pace  that  left  me  far 
behind,  Jock,  remembering  the  mistake  in  the  reeds, 
kept  his  place  behind,  and  I  in  the  cxcitcmeni  of  the 
moment  neither  saw  nor  thoucht  of  him  until  the 
duiker,  gaining  at  every  jump,  itKiked  like  vanishing 
for  ever.  Then  1  remembered  and,  with  a  frantic 
wave  of  my  hand,  shouted,  "  After  him,  Jock," 

He  was  gone  before  my  hand  was  down,  and  faster 
than  I  h:id  ever  feen  him  move,  leaving  mc  ploughing 
through  the  hoavy  sand  far  behind.  Past  the  big  bush 
1  saw  them  again,  and  there  the  duiker  did  as  wounded 
game  m  often  do  ;  taking  advanUgc  uf  cover  it 
changed  direction  and  turned  away  for  some  dense 
thorns.  But  that  suited  Jock  exactly ;  he  took  the 
short  cut  across  to  head  it  ol?  and  was  close  up  in  a 
few  more  strides  He  caught  up  to  it,  raced  up  ucside 
it,  and  made  a  jump  at  its  throat;  but  the  duiker 
darted  away  in  a  fresh  direction,  leaving  him  yards 
behind.  Again  he  was  after  it  and  tried  the  other 
side;  but  the  buck  wa^  too  quick,  and  again  he  missed 
and  ovcnhot  the  mark  in  hit  jump.  He  was  in  such 
in 
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deadly  earnest  he  seemed  to  turn  in  the  air  to  RCt 
back  ;igaiD  and  oacc  more  was  close  u{>^90  close  that 
the  flpng  heda  of  ihe  buck  sct^meil  to  pass  each  side 
of  hii  ears;  then  he  made  his  spring  from  behind, 
catching  the  duiker  high  tip  on  one  hind  leg,  and  the 
two  rolled  over  toother,  kicking  and  struggling  in 
a  cloud  of  dust.  Time  after  time  the  duiker  j^t  on 
it«  feet,  trjing  to  get  at  him  with  its  horns  or  to  break 
awa^  jigain  ;  but  Joclc,  although  swung  off  his  feet 
and  rolled  on>did  not  let  go  hia  grip*  In  grim  silence 
he  hung  on  while  the  duiker  plunged,  and,  when  it 
fell,  tugged  and  worded  as  if  to  shake  the  Ufe  out  of 
It. 

What  with  the  hot  sun,  the  heavy  sand,  and  the  pace 
at  which  wc  had  gone,  I  was  so  pumped  that  I  finished 
the  last  hundred  yaids  at  a  walk,  and  had  plenty  of 
time  to  sec  what  was  going  on  ;  but  even  whco  I 
got  up  to  them  the  struggle  was  so  fierce  and  the 
morements  so  quick  that  for  some  time  it  wjis  not 
posNiblc  to  gel  hold  of  thr  duiker  to  finish  it  off.  At 
last  came  one  particularly  bad  fall,  when  the  buck 
rolled  oyer  on  its  back,  and  then  Jock  let  go  his  grip 
and  made  a  dash  for  its  tliroat ;  but  again  the  duiker 
was  100  quick  for  hin  ;  with  one  twist  it  was  up  and 
round  facing  him  on  its  one  knee,  and  dug,  thrust^ 
and  Kwcpt  with  its  black  spiky  horns  so  vigorously 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  its  neck.  As  Jock 
rushed  in  the  head  ducked  and  the  horns  flashed  round 
so  swiftly  that  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  save  him 
from  being  stabbed  through  and  through,  but  his 
quickness  and    cleverness   were  a   revelation   co  me- 
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If  he  could  oot  »tch  the  duilert  it  could  not  CAtch 
him :  they  were  id  a  way  too  quick  for  each  other^ 
and  they  were  a  long  way  too  quick  for  me. 

Time  after  lime  I  tried  to  get  in  close  enough  to 
gTib  one  of  the  huck*s  hind  lega,  but  it  wi»  not  to  be 
caught.  While  Jock  was  at  it  fa»t  and  furiou*  in  fronts 
I  tried  to  creep  up  quietly  behind — but  it  was  no  ujc  ; 
the  duiker  kept  facing  Jock  with  horni  down,  and  when- 
ever I  moved  it  twang  round  and  kept  me  in  front 
al&o.  Finally  I  tried  i  run  straight  m  ;  and  then 
it  made  another  dash  for  liberty.  On  three  legs,  how- 
ever, it  hjd  no  chance,  and  in  another  minute  lock 
d  it  again,  and  dovm  they  came  together,  roUine 
over  and  over  once  more.  The  duiker  struggled 
hard,  but  he  hung  on,  and  earh  lintc-  it  got  itn  fret  to 
the  ground  to  rise  he  would  tu^  Mdcways  and  roll  it 
over  again,  until  1  got  up  to  them*  and  catching  the 
buck  by  the  head,  held  it  down  with  my  knee  on  iu 
neck  and  ray  BusKmjin*a  Friend  in  hand  to  finish  it. 

There  was,  however,  still  another  Ici&oa  for  us  both 
to  learn  that  day ;  neither  of  us  knew  what  a  buck 
can  do  with  it*  hind  feet  when  it  is  down.  The 
duiker  was  flat  on  ic>  side  ;  Jock,  thinking  the  lighc 
was  over,  had  let  go ;  and,  before  I  could  move, 
the  supple  body  doubled  up,  and  the  feet 
wliiz/.e:!  vit^ioa&ly  at  me  right  over  ilh 
head.  The  little  pointed  cloven  feet  arc  a* 
hard  and  sharp  as  horns  and  will  tear 
the  flesh  like  claw«.  By  good  lack 
the  kick  only  grazed  my  arm,  but 
although  the  touch  was  the  Hghte&i 
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it  cut  chesLin  ind  litclc  beads  of  blood  shot  up  marliing 
the  line  like  ihe  scratch  of  a  thorn.  Missji^  my  arm 
ihe  hoof  Htnick  full  rm  ilie  handle  of  tlie  BuitIimjin*A 
Friend  and  sent  it  flying  yards  cut  of  reach.  And  it 
was  not  merely  one  kick :  faster  than  the  eye  could 
follow  them  the  little  feet  whizzed  and  the  legs  itemed 
to  buzz  round  like  the  spokes  of  a  whceh  Holding 
the  horns  at  arm's  length  in  order  to  dodge  the  kicks, 
I  tried  to  pull  the  duikerr  towards  the  knife  ;  but  it  was 
too  much  for  me,  and  with  a  sudden  twi^t  and  a  wrench 
treed  itself  and  waa  ofi  again. 

All  the  time  Jock  wat  moving  round  and  round 
panticf;  and  licking  his  chops  ^teppini*  in  and  stepping 
back,  gixnng  anxious  little  whimpers,  and  longing  to 
be  at  it  again,  but  not  dariug  to  join  in  without 
permission.  When  the  duiker  broke  away,  hovrever, 
he  waited  for  nothing,  and  waa  on  to  it  in  one  spring 
— i^2\n  from  behind;  and  this  time  he  let  go  a» 
it  fell,  and  jumping  free  of  it,  had  it  by  the  throat 
before  it  could  rise.  [  ran  to  them  again,  but  the 
picking  up  of  the  knife  had  delayed  me  and  I  was  not 
in  time  to  five  Jock  the  same  Ics£on  that  the  duiker 
had  just  taught  me. 

Down  en  its  side,  with  Jock'*  jaw*  locked  in  iu  throat, 
onee  more  the  duiker  doubled  up  and  used  itt  feet. 
The  fint  kick  went  over  his  head  and  scraped  harm* 
leMiy  along  his  back ;  but  the  second  caught  him  at 
the  point  ot  the  shoulder*  and  the  r^zor-hic  toe  ripped 
his  fide  right  to  the  hip.  Then  the  dog  showed  his 
pluck  and  cleverness*  His  side  was  cut  open  as  if 
It  had  been  ^shed  by  a  knife,  but  he  never  flinched 
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or  looACDcd  hii  grip  for  a  second  ;  Ke  teemed  to  go  at 
it  more  furiously  than  cvct^  but  more  cleverly  and 
warily.  He  ewning  hi*  body  lound  clear  of  the  whiz- 
zing feet,  watching  them  ivith  his  little  beady  eye* 
fixed  fiidcways  and  :}lc  gleaming  whites  showing  in 
the  comer} ;  he  tugged  away  incessantly  and  vigor- 
ously* keeping  the  buck's  neck  stretched  out  and 
pulhng  it  round  in  a  circle  backwards  so  that  it  could 
not  possibly  double  its  body  up  enough  to  kick  him 
a^ain ;  and  before  I  could  caicli  tht?  fret  to  help  Hm, 
the  kkis  grew  weaker;  the  buck  slackened  out,  and 
jock  had  won. 

The  sun  wis  hot,  the  sand  was  deep,  and  the  rifle 
was  hard  to  find ;  it  wis  a  long  way  back  to  the 
waffgons,  and  the  duiker  made  a  hravy  lo^d  ;  but  the 
end  of  that  fiist  cha^^  seemed  so  good  that  nothing 
else  mattered*  The  only  thing  I  did  mind  was  tlie 
open  cut  on  Jock's  aide ;  but  he  minded  nothing ; 
his  tail  Mras  going  like  a  telegraph  needle ;  he 
was  pantinj^  with  his  mouth  open  from  car  to 
ear,  and  his  red  tongue  hanging  out  and  making 
great  slapping  licks  at  tii«  chops  from  time  to 
time ;  he  was  not  still  for  a  Kcond*  but  kept 
walking  in  and  stepping  back  in  a  circle  round  the 
duikeff  and  looking  up  at  me  and  then  down  at 
It,  as  if  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  there  might 
not  be  some  fre^h  game  on,  and  was  consult* 
ing  mc  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good 
thmg  to  have  another  go  in  and  %«  make  it  all 
sale. 


He  was  just  as  happy  as  a  dog  could  be,  and 
perhaps  he  was  proud  of  the  wound  that  left 
a  straight  line  from  his  shoulder  to  his  hip  and 
showed  up  like  a  cord  under  the  golden  brindle 
as  long  as  he  lived — a  memento  of  his  first  real 
hunt- 
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Wniff  the  hen  pecked  Jodt  cm  the  nose,  the  gsve  hfm 
a  useful  leison  in  the  art  of  findingouT  what  you  want 
ro  knoi^  without  getting  into  trouble.  A«  he  got 
older,  he  also  learned  that  there  are  only  certain  things 
which  concerned  him  and  which  it  was  nccc*5ary  for 
him  to  know.  A  young  dog  begins  by  thinking  thdt 
be  can  do  e\-erything,  go  everj'nhere,  and  knew 
everything ;  and  a  hunting  dog  h^s  to  learn  to  c:ind 
bis  own  kuunet£r  as  i^-ell  as  to  undentand  it.  Some 
dog»  turn  sulky  or  tirnid  or  sliipid  w^hon  they  are 
checked,  but  an  intelligent  dog  with  a  stout  heart 
will  Icam  little  by  little  to  leave  other  things  aIonc« 
and  grow  steadily  keener  on  bis  own  work.  There 
was  no  misuke  about  Jock's  keenness*  When  I  took 
down  the  rifle  from  the  waggon  he  did  not  go  ofl  into 
eotanes  of  barking,  at  moit  sporting  dogs  will  do^ 
but  would  give  a  quick  look  up  and  with  an  eager  little 
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run  towards  mc  f^yc  a  w^iimpcr  of  }0v,  make  two  cr 
ilircc  bounds  as  if  wanting  to  strrtch  hh  mii^lc?«  nnd 
loosen  his  jotntSLr  then  ihakc  himscH  vigorously  as 
though  lie  had  just  come  out  of  the  water,  and  with 
a  ftoft  suppres^d  "  Woo-woo-woo  "  full  of  content- 
Tnent,  drop  sikntly  into  hU  place  at  my  h«eU  and 
give  his  whole  attentx>n  to  hit  u-ork. 

He  na*  the  hrvt  of  tornpanior>,  ami  through  thr 
vcars  that  wc  hunted  together  1  never  tired  of  watch- 
ing him.  There  was  always  somcihmg  to  Icaro^ 
something  to  admire,  something  to  be  grateful  for, 
and  very  oftea  something  to  laush  at — ^in  the  way  in 
vrhich  we  laugh  only  at  those  whom  we  are  fond  of. 
It  wai  the  struggle  between  Joi'lt'i  inteii^t^  keenness 
and  his  sense  of  duty  that  most  often  raised  the  laugh. 
He  knew  that  hi*  plicc  was  behind  me  ;  but  probably 
he  also  knew  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  jccnted 
or  saw  the  g^mc  long  before  1  knew  there  was  anything 
near,  and  naturally  wanted  to  be  in  &onc  ox  at  least 
abreast  of  me  en  show  me  wlutever  ilLcre  was  to  lie 
seen. 

He  noticed,  just  as  surely  and  aj  quickly  as  an^ 
human  beingcouId,anychsnge  in  my  manner:  nothing 
escaped  him,  for  his  eyes  and  cars  were  on  the  move 
the  whole  time.  It  was  impo^ible  for  me  to  look  for 
more  than  a  few  secon^ds  in  any  one  direciiKm,  iir  To 
stop  or  even  to  turn  my  head  to  listen,  without  being 
caught  by  him.  Hi*  bright  brown  eyes  were  ever* 
lastingly  on  the  watch  and  on  the  move  :  from  me 
to  the  bush,  from  the  bush  back  to  me.  When  we 
were  after  game,  and  he  could  went  or  see  ii,  he  would 
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keep  a  foot  or  two  to  the  side  of  m«  so  it  to  Kavc  ji 
clear  view;  and  when  he  knew  hy  my  tnanncr  that 
I  thought  there  wa*  game  near,  he  kept  so  close  up 
that  he  would  often  bump  agaiost  my  heels  as  I  walked, 
or  run  riRht  into  my  Icgt  tf  1  stopped  suddenly.  Often 
when  ttatkiDg  buck  very  quietly  and  cautiously,  thinking 
only  of  whjtt  Wis  in  fronts  I  would  get  quite  a  *tart 
by  feeling  sometliing  bump  up  againat  me  liehind. 
At  thac  times  it  was  impossible  to  uy  anything 
without  riik  of  scaring  the  game,  and  I  got  into  the 
habit  of  making'signs  with  my  liand  whtch  he  under-* 
stood  quite  ai  well. 

Sometimes  after  having  crawled  up  I  would  be  in 
the  act  :ti  aiming  when  he  would  press  up  againnt  me. 
Nothing  puts  one  oli  so  much  as  a  touch  or  the  ex- 

fectation  of  being  jogged  when  in  the  act  of  firing,  and 
uied  to  get  wgry  with  him  then,  but  dared  net 
breathe  a  word  ;  i  would  lovrer  my  head  slowly,  turn 
round,  and  give  him  a  look.  He  knew  quite  well  what 
it  meant.  I>own  would  go  his  cars  instancl/»  and  he 
would  back  away  from  roc  a  couple  of  steps,  drop  hia 
stump  of  a  tail  and  wag  it  in  a  feeble  deprecating 
way,  and  open  hii  mouth  into  a  sort  of  foolish  bugh. 
That  was  hU  apology  !  "  I  beg  your  pardon  :  it 
was  an  accident !     1  won*t  do  it  jigain/* 

It  wi»y  quite  impossible  to  be  angr)-  with  hiro,  he 
waa  so  keen  and  he  meant  $o  well ;  and  when  he  saw 
me  laughing  softly  at  him,  he  would  come  up  again 
close  to  ract  cock  his  tail  a  few  inches  higher  and  wag 
it  a  bit  faster. 

There  is  a  deallof  expression  in  a  dog's  tail : 
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itwUlgcncrallylcllyou  what  hit  fcclinj^  arc.  My  friend 
rDainiaincd  that  that  was  how  he  knew  hi*  old  dog 
wu  enjoying  the  joke  agAinst  the  cockerel ;  and  that 
13  certainly  how  I  knew  what  Jocic  was  thinking  about 
once  when  lost  in  thcrcld;  and  it  showed  me  the  wav 
back- 
It  ii  ea«y  enough  to  tote  oneself  in  the  BuiJtvcld. 
The  Berg  Etands  up  some  thotisamU  u(  feet  iiibnd 
on  the  wcstf  looting  as  if  it  had  been  put  there  to 
hold  up  the  Highvcid ;  and  between  the  foothills  and 
the  sea  lies  the  Bushvcld,  stretching  for  hundreds 
of  miles  north  and  south.  From  the  height  and 
dbiance  of  the  Berg  it  look»  as  flat  as  the  floor,  but  in 
many  part&  it  \%  very  much  cut  up  by  deep  r^nigh 
doDgaSt  sharp  riac«  and  depressions,  and  numbcn  of 
tmaU  kopjes.  Still,  it  has  a  way  of  looking  flati  because 
the  hills  are  small,  and  ver>-  much  alike ;  and  becaute 
hill  and  hollow  are  covered  and  hidden  mile  after  mile 
by  small    ireei  of   a  wonderful    wmicness,  just    near 


enough  together  to  prevent  you  from  seeing  more  than 
a  fe^'  hundred  yards  at  a  time.  Most  people  see  no 
differences  in  sheep :  many  believe  that  all  Chinamen 
are  exactly  alike ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  Bushveld  : 
you  have  to  know  ic  first. 

So  far  I  had  never  lost  my  way  out  hunting.  The 
experiences  of  other  men  and  the  warnings  from  the 
old  hands  had  made  me  very  carcfuL  Wc  were  always 
hearing  of  men  being  lost  through  leaving  the  road 
and  following  up  the  game  while  they  were  excited^ 
without  noticing  wh:ch  way  they  went  and  how  long 
they  had  been  going.     Xlicrc  were  no  be^t^n  Iracks 
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and  ytjy  few  hndmarb*  k>  that  even  experienced 
huntcrt  went  astray  sometimes  for  i  tew  houn  or  a 
day  or  two  when  the  mists  or  heavy  rains  came  on 
and  nothing  could  be  seen  be)*ond  fifty  or  a  hnmlTcd 
yards. 

Nearly  crvcry  one  who  goc&  iiunting  in  the  Buah- 
veld  get^  k)St  some  time  or  other — gencfally  in  the 
bcftinniog  before  he  has  learned  to  notice  thiBgti 
Some  have  been  lost  for  many  days  until  thev  blundered 
on  to  a  track  by  :i<xident  or  were  found  hy  a  search- 
party  ;  other*  have  been  lost  and,  finding  no  water 
or  food,  have  died ;  others  have  been  killed  by  lions, 
and  only  a  boot  or  a  coAt— ^r,  as  it  happened  in  one 
case  that  1  know  of,  a  ring  found  loydc  a  Uoa— told 
what  had  occurred  ;  others  have  been  lost  and  nothing 
more  ever  htrard  of  th«riu.  Tlicrcf  ia  no  feeling  quite 
like  that  of  being  lo«t— helplcMneas,  terror,  and 
despair  1  The  horror  of  it  ii  »o  great  that  every 
beginner  has  it  before  him ;  evcir  one  has  heard  of 
it,  thought  of  it,  and  dreamed  of  it,  and  every  one 
feels  it  holding  him  to  the  beaten  tiack^  as  thr  fear 
of  drowning  keeps  those  who  cannot  swim  to  shallow 
water.  That  is  just  in  the  beginning.  Presently, 
when  little  excursions,  each  bolder  than  the  previous, 
have  ended  without  accident,  the  fear  grows  less 
and  confidence  develops.  Then  it  it,  as  a  rule,  that 
ihe  aceidt-nt  comes  and  the  IcsscHi  is  learned,  if  you 
arc  lucky  enough  to  pull  through. 

When  the  camp  is  away  in  the  trackless  bmh,  it 
man 
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couple  of  hours'  chisc  with  all  icG  twists  and  turn* 
and  doublings ;  but  whcQ  camp  it  made  on  a  kno^vn 
road — a  long  main  road  that  strikes  a  fair  line  between 
two  points  of  thr  compass — it  scemi  impofsibW  for 
any  one  to  be  hopclcMly  I*>ftt-  If  the  road  runs  cast 
and  west  you,  knowing  on  which  side  yon  left  it, 
have  onl>'  to  tvalk  north  ot  south  ueadily  and  you  must 
iirike  it  aguin.  The  old  h^nds  told  the  beginners 
thit,  and  we  were  gbd  to  know  that  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  walking  for  a  few  hours,  more  or  Ips?^  and 
that  in  the  end  we  were  bound  to  find  the  roiid  and 
strike  some  camp,  "Yes,"  said  the  old  hands,  '*it  ia 
simple  enough  here  where  you  have  a  road  running 
cast  and  west ;  there  is  only  one  rule  to  remember : 
When  you  have  lost  your  way,  don't  lose  your  head.'* 
But  iiideied  tlut  i*  just  the  one  rule  tliat  you  are  quite 
nabic  to  obterve. 
Many  stories  have  been  told  of  men  being  lost : 
many  volumes  could  be  filled  with  them  for  the  trouble 
of  writing  down  what  any  hunter  will  tell  you.  But 
no  one  who  his  not  seen  it  can  Tcalj&c  how  the  thing 
may  happen  ;  no  one  would  believe  the  effect  that 
the  terror  of  being  lof^t,  and  the  demoralisation  which 
it  causes,  can  have  on  a  sane  man's  rentes.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  a  man  can  persuade  himself  to 
believe  against  the  evidence  of  his  senses — even  when 
his  very  life  depends  upon  his  holding  to  the  absolute 
truth — then  you  should  see  a  man  who  is  loit  in  the 
both.  He  knows  that  he  left  the  road  on  the  north 
side ;  he  loics  his  bearings ;  he  docs  not  know  how  long, 
how  fatt^  or  how  br  he  has  walked ;  yet  if  he  keep 


K!)  head  he  will  male  doc  touthind  must  ircvital^Iy 
strike  the  road.  After  going  (or  half  an  hour  and 
seeing  Qothiiig  familiar^  be  bcginB  to  kc]  that  he  H 
going  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  ^tnethiog  puU*  at 
turn  to  ficc  right  ibout-  Only  a  few  minuici  more  of 
this,  and  be  feds  burc  that  he  must  have  crosficd  the: 
road  without  noticing  it,  and  rhrrcftirc  thit  he  ought 
to  be  going  north  instead  of  south,  if  Itc  hopes  ever  to 
strike  it  agaio.  How,  7-00  will  ask,  can  a  man  imagine 
it  possible  to  cross  a  big  dutty  road  twenty  or  tmrty  \ 
feet  wide  without  seeing  it  ?  The  td«a  fteem*  absurd  ; 
yet  they  do  really  believe  it.  One  of  the  firit  illusions 
that  occurs  to  men  when  they  lose  their  heads  is  that 
they  have  done  this,  and  it  is  the  cause  ol  Korcs  of 
cases  of  *  lost  in  the  buih.'  The  idea  that  they  mav 
luvc  done  it  is  absurd  enough;  but  stfanger  still  u 
the  face  that  they  actually  Jo  it. 

If  you  cannot  undcTft:tnd  a  man  thinking  he  had 
done  sjch  a  thing,  what  can  you  say  of  a  man  actually 
doing  it  ?  Impossible,  quite  impossible,  you  think. 
Ah  !  but  it  is  a  fact :  many  know  it  for  a  fact  and  I 
have  witnessed  it  twice  myself,  once  in  Mashonabnd 
and  once  on  the  Qelagoa  road.  I  saw  men,  tired 
baggird  and  wild-eyed*  staring  far  in  front  of  tlicm, 
never  looking  at  the  ground^  pressing  on,  on,  on,  and 
actually  cross  wcU-wom  waggon  roads,  coming  from 
hard  veld  into  a  i^ndy  wheel-worn  track  and  kicking 
up  a  cloud  of  dust  as  they  passed,  and  utterly  blind  to 
the  fact  chat  they  were  walking  across  the  roadsjthcy 
had  been  searching  for — in  one  ca«  for  ten  hours '- 
and  in  the  other'for  three  days.  When  wc  called  toV- 
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them  thcv  tudalrcadycroised  and  were  tliwp- 
pcaring  again  into  the  bush.  In  both  cases  the 
sound  of  the  haman  voice  ^nd  the  relief  of  being 
'found/  made  them  collapse.  The  knees  sccmrd 
to  rive  wtxy  :  iliey  could  not  remain  «^tandmg~ 
The  man  who  I'oje*  hi*  head  is  really  Io*t,  He 
cannot  think,  remember,  reason,  or  undentand ;  and  the 
ttrangc^jt  thing  of  all  is  that  he  often  cannot  even  srf 
properly — be  tails  to  «c  the  very  things  that  he  moei 
wants  CO  see,  even  when  they  arc  as  large  a^  life  before 
him-  Ooising  the  road  wiihoiii  seeing  it  is  not  the 
only  or  the  raoit  extraordinary  example  of  thU  lort  ol 
thing.  \Vc  were  out  hunting  once  in  a  mounted  party, 
but  to  spire  a  tired  horse  I  went  on  foot  and  took  up 
my  ttand  in  a  f^mc  run  amonj;  tome  thorn  trees  on  the 
luwspurof  a  hill,  while  the  othcn  made  a  big  circuit 
to  head  olT  a  troop  of  koodoo.  Amon^  our  party 
there  was  one  who  was  very  nervous ;  he  had  been  lost 
once  for  six  or  eight  hours,  and  being  haunted  by  the 
dread  of  being  lost  again,  his  nerve  was  all  gone  and 
he  would  nor  go  fifty  yards  without  a  companion. 
In  the  excitement  of  shooting  at  and  galloping  after 
the  koodoo  probably  thi«  dread  w»s  forgotten  for  a 
moment :  he  himself  could  not  tell  how  it  happened  that 
he  became  separated,  and  no  one  else  had  noticed  him* 
The  strip  of  wood  along  the  hills  in  which  I  was 
waiting  was  four  or  five  miles  long  but  only  from  one 
to  three  hundred  yards  wide,  a  mere  fringe  enclosing 
the  little  range  of  kopjes ;  and  between  the  stems  of 
the  trees  1  could  see  our  camp  and  waggons  in  the  open 
a  <^narter  of  a  mile  away.     Ten  or  twdve  shots  faintly 
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heard  in  thcdblancctoMmc  thai  the ollicrs  were oD 
to  the  ioodoo.  and  knowing  the  preference  of  tho3C 
animnis  for  the  bush  1  took  cover  bekiod  a  big  stump 
2nd  waited.  For  over  hilf  an  hour,  however,  nothing 
came  towards  me,  and  believing;  then  that  the  game 
had  broken  off  anrxhcr  way,  I  was  about  lo  return  to 
camp  when  1  hc^rd  the  tapping  of  galloping  feet  a  long 
way  oS,  In  a  few  miouies  the  hard  thud  and  occa- 
sional ring  on  the  ground  told  that  it  waa  not  the  koo- 
doo; and  soon  afterwards  I  law  a  man  on  horseback. 
He  was  leaning  eaeerty  forward  and  thnmping  the 
crhauttcd  hone  with  his  rifle  and  his  hccln  to  keep  up 
iu  staggering  gallop.  1  looked  about  c^uickly  to  sec 
what  it  was  he  was  chasing  that  could  have  slipped 
past  me  unnoticed,  but  there  wis  ncthinp ;  then 
thinking  there  had  been  an  accident  and  he  was  coming 
for  help,  I  stepped  out  into  the  open  and  waited  for 
him  to  come  up.  1  stood  quite  «tl!,  and  he  galloped 
past  within  ton  yards  of  me — lo  close  that  his  muttered 
"  Get  on,  you  bmte  ;  get  on»  get  on !  "  as  he  thum{>ed 
away  at  hit  poor  tired  horse,  were  perfectly  audible, 

"  What's  up,  sportsman  ?  "  I  a^kcd,  no  louder  than 
you  would  siy  it  across  a  tennis-court ;  but  the  words 
brought  him  up,   white-faced  and  terrified^  and  he 
half  slid,  half   tumbled,  ofi   the  horse  gasping  out* 
'*  I  was  lost,  I  was  lost !  "     How  he  had  managed  to 
keep  within  that  strip  of  bush,  without  once  gettmg  into 
the  oper  where  he  would  have  seen  the  line  of  kopjes  to 
which  I  had  lold  him  to  stick  or  could  have 
seen  the  waggons  and  the  smoke  of  the  bt 
camp'tirc^hc  could  never  cxpbin.      Iturnc 
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him  rouod  wK«re  ht  »too(3,  and  through  the  rreea 
showed  him  the  white  tents  of  the  waiggons  and  the 
cattle  grazing  near  by,  but  he  wat  too  d»zeJ  la 
undentand  or  cxpbin  anychingp 

There  arc  many  kinds  of  men.  That  particular 
kind  is  net  the  kiad  that  will  e\'cr  do  for  veld  life  : 
they  are  for  oiJicr  things  and  other  work-  You  will 
bush  at  them  at  times — when  the  absurdity  U  greatest 
nnu  no  h^irm  has  been  done.  But  see  it  I  See  ii — 
and  realise  the  su^pcute,  the  strain^  and  the  terror; 
and  then  even  the  funniest  incident  h^a  another  side 
to  it.  See  i:  once  ;  and  recall  that  the  worst  of  ending) 
have  had  jusc  such  beginning).  See  it  in  the  most 
absurd  and  farcical  circumstances  ever  known ;  and 
Uugh — bugli  your  fill  ;  bugh  ai  the  victim  unil  biigli 
with  him,  when  it  n  over — and  »fe.  But  in  the  end 
will  come  the  little  chilling  thought  that  the  £trongc4t, 
the  bravcfit,  and  the  best  have  kno^vn  something  of  it 
too ;  and  that  even  to  those  whose  courage  holds  to  the 
last  breath  there  may  come  a  moment  when  the  pulse 
bea!8  a  little  faster  and  the  judgment  i*  at  faull- 

Buggins  who  was  with  us  m  the  first  reason  was  no 
hunter^  but  he  was  a  good  shot  and  not  a  bad  fellow. 
In  his  case  there  was  no  tragedy;  there  was  much 
laughter  and — to  me — a  wonderful  revelation-  He 
showed  us,  as  in  a  p]ay^  how  you  can  be  lost ;  how  you 
can  walk  f<ir  ever  ic  one  little  circle,  a*  ihrrugh  drawn 
to  a  centre  by  iniignetic  force,  and  Iiow  you  can  miss 
seeing  things  in  the  bush  if  they  do  not  move. 

We  had  outsp^nned  in  a  flat  covered  with  clow 
gra«  about  two  feet  high  and  shady  flat-topped  horn 
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The  waggons,  four  in  cumber,  wtrc  dmwn 
up  a  few  yards  crfE  the  road,  two  abreaxc  The  gra,^£ 
was  twcGt  and  plentiful ;  the  da/  wm  hot  and  ttill ; 
and  at  w^  had  had  a  very  long  csrly  morning  trek 
tljcre  was  iiot  much  inclination  to  move.  The  caiilc 
toun  filled  theimelvcs  and  Uy  down  to  sleep  ;  the  boys 
did  the  tame  ;  and  \vc,  when  b/cakfast  waa  over, 
got  into  the  shade  of  the  waggon*,  some  to  sleep 
and  others  to  tmoke- 

Biiggin*— that  was  h\%  pet  n»me — was  a  pasK'nger 
returning  to  "  Engbnd^  Home,  and  Beauty  " — that 
it  to  tiy^  literally,  to  a  comforuble  home,  admiring 
sisters  and  a  rich  indulgent  father  —  after  having 
sought  his  fortune  unsuccesifuUy  on  the  ^Id  fields 
for  fully  four  months.  Buggies  was  good-natured, 
uiiselGxh,  utd  credulous;  but  lie  had  one  fiuh — Isc 
'  yapped  *  :  he  talked  until  our  heads  buzzed.  He 
used  to  sleep  contentedly  in  a  rumpled  tarpaulin  all 
through  the  night  neks  and  come  up  fresh  as  a  daisy 
and  full  of  accumulated  chat  at  the  morning  outspan, 
just  when  we — unless  work  or  sport  called  for  u*^ 
were  wanting  to  get  some  sleep. 

We  knew  well  enough  what  to  ejipcct,  so  after 
breakfast  Jimmy,  who  understood  Buggins  well,  told 
him  pkasintly  that  he  could  '^  sleep,  shoot*  or  shut 
up/*  To  shut  up  was  impossible,  and  to  sleep  agiin 
—without  a  rest—diificult,  even  for  Buggins ;  so  with 
a  good-natuied  laugh  he  took  the  shot  gun,  saying 
that  he  "  would  potter  around  a  bit  and  give  us  a  treat. 
Well,  he  did ! 

Wc  had  outspanncd  on  the  edge  of  an  open  space 
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in  the  thorn  bu^h  ;  there  arc  plcaty  of  them  to  bs 
found  in  the  Bushvcid — «pacc«  i  few  hundred  yarda^ 
in  diameter,  like  open  parit  Innd^  where  not  a  single 
tree  brcals  the  expanse  of  wavy  yelUiw  ^rass.  The 
wiggoiia  with  their  greyish  tents  and  buck  saib  and 
dusty  wood-work  fltood  in  the  fringe  of  the  treea 
where  this  little  arcm  touched  the  roid*  and  into  it 
tallied  Buj,'j^n$y  S^Q^b'  drawn  by  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  giving  ut  a  treat.  What  he  hoped  to  find  in  the 
open  on  that  sweltering  day  he  only  could  tell ;  we 
knew  that  no  living  thing  out  lizards  would  be  out 
of  the  shade  just  thent  but  wc  wanted  to  find  hin\ 
employment  harmless  to  him  and  us. 

He  had  been  gone  for  more  than  half  an  hour  when 
we  heard  a  vhot,  ;ind  a  few  minute*  later  Jimmy's 
roice  roused  us. 

"  What  the  dickens  is  Suggins  doing  i  "  he  asked 
in  a  lone  so  puzzled  and  interested  that  wc  all  turned 
to  watch  that  sportsman.  According  to  Jimmy, 
he  had  been  walking  about  in  an  erratic  way  for  some 
time  on  the  far  aide  of  ilie  onen  ^ound — gt/mg  from 
the  one  end  to  the  other  and  then  back  again;  then  dis- 
appearing for  a  few  minutes  in  the  bu«h  and  rc^appear- 
ing  to  ig^iin  maniruvre  in  the  open  in  loops  and  circles, 
angles  and  straight  lines.  Now  he  was  walking  about 
St  a  smart  pace,  looking  from  side  to  side  apparently 
searching  for  sumethitij:.  We  cxiuld  see  the  whole  of 
the  arena  as  clearly  aa  you  can  jcc  a  crJcket^held  from 
the  railings — for  our  waggon  formed  part  of  the 
boundary — but  wc  could  see  nothing;  to  explain 
Buggint't  manoeuvres.    Next  we  saw  him    face  the 
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thorns  opposite,  rahc  hii  gun  very  deliberately,  and 
fire  into  ilic*  top  of  the  tien. 

**  Grc«n  pigeon*,**  said  nmmjr  Brmly ;  and  wc  all 
agreed  that  Buggins  was  after  specimens  for  stuffing ; 
but  either  our  gncs»  was  wrong  or  his  aim  wai  bad, 
for  after  standin;jdcidfiUI  for  a  minute  he  resumed  tiU 
vigorous  walk.  R/  this  time  Buggins  (airly  faicinatcd 
us ;  even  the  kamrs  had  roused  each  other  and  were  / 
watching  him.  Away  he  went  at  once  oS  to  our 
left,  and  there  he  repealed  the  performance,  bat, 
again  made  no  attempt  to  pick  up  anything  and  showed 
no  further  intetett  in  whatever  it  was  fie  had  fired  at, 
but  turned  right  about  face  and  walked  acrois  the 
open  ground  in  our  direction  until  he  was  only  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  away»  There  he  stopped  and  began 
to  loolt  about  him,  aD<l  making  o3  come  few  yards  in 
another  direction  climbed  on  to  a  fair-stzcd  ant-heap 
five  or  iiz  feet  high,  and  balancing  himseU  cautiously 
on  this  he  deliberately  fired  ofT  botJi  barrels  in  cjuick 
accession.  Then  the  same  idea  itrack  us  all  together, 
and  "Buggina  b  lost'*  came  from  several — all  choking 
with  laughter- 

Jimmygotup  and,  stepping  out  into  the  open  beside 
the  W3g^n,  called,  "  Say^  Buggins,  what  in  thunder 
fl// you  doing  f "' 

To  Kc  BuggjQs  slide  off  the  ant-heap  and  shuffle     ^ 
»hamefacedty  back  to  the  waggon  before  a  gallery  of 
four  white  men  and  a  lot  of  kafiirs,  all^cracking  and 
crying  with  laughter,  was  a  tight  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

[  did  not  want  to  get  lott  and  be  eaten 
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alive,  or  even  looV  ridiculous,  so  I  began  very  care- 
fully :  ghnccd  biclc  regularly  to  see  whai  the  irack, 
trees»  rock^  or  Lopjei  lookcfd  like  from  the 
other  9klc ;  carefully  ootcd  which  mJc  of  the 
road  I  h-id  turned  off;  and  alvrayi  kept  my  eye 
on  the  SLID.  But  day  after  day  and  month  lifter 
month  went  by  without  accident  or  sciious  dilfi- 
culw,  and  then  the  wmc  old  thing  happened : 
familiarity  bred  contempt,  and  I  got  tlic  beginner's 
complaint^  conceit  fever,  just  as  others  did :  thought 
I  was  rather  a  fine  fello\v,  not  like  other  chaps  who 
always  have  douba  and  difHculties  in  finding  their  w^y 
back,  but  lomethinK  exceptic^ial  with  the  real  imtinct 
in  me  which  hunten,  natives^  and  many  animah  arc 
auppoacd  to  have;  thought,  in  (act,  I  could  not 
get  lost.  So  each  day  1  went  further  and  more 
boldly  off  the  rodtd^  and  grew  more  confident 
and  careleti. 
The  very  last  thing  that  would  have  occurred 
to  me  on  this  particular  day  was  that  there  was  any 
chance  of  being  lost  or  any  need  lo  lakc^  note  of  where 
we  went-  For  many  weeks  wc  had  been  hunting  in 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  country,  but  not  of  course 
in  the  same  part ;  and  the  truth  is  I  did  not  give  tl^e 
matter  a  thought  at  all^  but  went  ahead  at  one  does 
with  the  things  that  are  done  every  day  a*  matters  of 
habit. 
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'  shaded  water- 


Wb  were  oucspanncd  near  fioiM    < 
holc»,  ;ind  at  ;«baut  three  o'clock  1  took  my  nfic  and 
wandered  otT  in  the  hope  of  dropping  across  something  ^^ 
for  the  Urdcr  and  having  some  sport  during  the  three  i- 
hours  before  the  evening  trek  would  beg:in  ;  and  a» 
chere  was  plenty  of  »poor  of   many  kinds  the  pros- 
peett  teemed  good  enough. 

We  hiid  been  going  along  dowly,  it  may  be  for  hali 
an  houff  wichout  Eccing  more  than  a  little  ttembnck 
scurrying  away  in  the  dijtancc»  when  1  noticed  that 
Jock  was  rather  biuy  with  hb  node,  ftnifling  about  in 
a  way  that  looked  like  buslneis.  He  was  not  sure 
of  anything;  that  was  clear,  became  he  kept  trying 
in  di^erent  direction*;  not  as  you  tee  a  pointer  dO| 
but  veiy  seriously  silently  and  slowly^  moving  at  a 
cautious  walk  for  a  few  yards  and  then  taking  a  look 
about. 

The  day  was  hot  and  still,  as  usual  at  that  time  of 
the  year,  and  any  noise  would  be  easily  heard^  lo  I 
had  stopped  to  give  jock  a  ch;]nce  of  mnging  about. 
At  the  moment  we  were  in  rather  open  ground^  and 
finding  that  Jock  was  still  very  auspicious  I  moved 
on  towards  where  the  bush  was  thicker  and  wc  were 
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IcM  likely  to  b«  sccnjvom  i  distance.     A*  wc  got  near 
the  better  cover    there  w«  a    ratping,  ftquawky  cry 

in  a  cockatoo*!  voice,  **  Go  'way ;  go  'way ;  go'  way  ! " 
'and  onrof  those  ugly  bit^-bfjfcr<l  Go 'way  bird*  came 

sjiling  up  from  behind  itnd  flapped  on  1o  the  trees 
wc  were  makins  for.  No  doubt  they  have  another 
name*  but  in  the  Bushveld  they  were  known  as  Go 
'way  birds,  because  of  this  cry  and  because  they  arc 
snppo^  to  warn  the  game  when  an  enemy  h  coming. 
Rut  tliey  are  not  like  the  lirk  bird  or  tfie  rhint^jceiOS 
bird,  who  sttck  cIo5«  to  thetr  friends  and  i^  sooa  aa 
they  KC  or  hear  anything  suspiciouf  flutter  irraight 
up  filling  the  air  with  twittering  eric;  of  alarm  ;  the 
Go  *way  birdt  do  not  feed  on  ticks  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  game;  yon  find  them  where  there  U 
no  game*  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  not 
concern  for  the  game  at  all,  btit  dimply  a  combination 
of  vulgar  curio^ty*  disagrceablencsa  and  bad  manners, 
that  makes  them  interfere  as  they  do. 

The  rea«oa  why  I  do  not  believe  the  Go  Viy  birds 
care  a  rap  abotit  the  game  and  only  want  to  worry 
you  is  that  often  one  of  tiiem  will  make  up  Its  mind 
to  sticlc  to  yon,  and  you  can  turn  twist  and  double 
as  many  wap  as  you  like,  but  as  foon  as  you  bcgia 
to  walk  on  again  the  wretched  thing  will  fly  over  your 
head  and  perch  twen^  yards  or  so  in  front  of  you, 
Mrreccbing  out  '^ Go  way"  at  the  top  of  its  voice- 
There  it  wiil  sit  ready  to  fiy  off  again  as  you  come  on, 
its  ugly  head  on  one  side  and  big  hooked  biQ  like  an 
aggtcttive  nose,  watching  you  mcrcUcwly,  as  rigilant 
as  a  hungry  fowl  and  as  cro4<  «s  t  tiicd  nurse  in  a  big 


family.  They  s«em  to  know  thai  you  cannot  shoot 
them  without  making  more  row  and  doing  more  faaroi 
than  thejr  du. 

1  Hood  still  for  a  few  minutct  to  give  thb  one  a 
chance  to  fly  away,  and  when  it  would  not  do  so, 
but  kept  on  screeching  and  craning  its  neck  at  me,  I 
threw  a  stone  at  it.  It  ducted  violently  and  gave  a 
choking  hysterical  squawk  oi  alarm  and  ancer  as  the 
stone  whizzed  close  la  its  head;  then  flying  on  to 
another  tree  a  tew  yirds  off,  screamed  away  more 
noiaily  than  ever.  Lvidently  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  go  ahead  taking  no  notice  of  the  creature  and 
trusting  that  it  would  tire  and  leave  me  alone ;  so  I 
walked  oS  briskly. 

There  was  a  slight  rustling  in  the  bush  ahead  of  us 
as  I  stepped  out,  and  then  the  sound  cf  feet.  I  made 
a  dash  for  the  chance  of  i  running  shot,  but  it  was  too 
late,  and  all  we  saw  was  half  a  dozen  beautiful  koodoo 
disappearing  among  the  tree  stems. 

I  nimni  ri>ward4  ifwt  Go  'way  bird,  Pwhajia  he 
did  not  like  the  look  on  my  face  or  the  way  I  held  the 
rifle;  for  he  gave  one  more  snarling  shriek,  as  if  he 
was  emptying  himself  for  ever  of  his  rage  and  spite, 
and  flapped  away 

Jockwas  standing  likeastitue^leaningslightly  forward 
but  widk  Ixnid  vrrry  crt-ct,  jaws  tigltlly  rlumi,  and  cy<*s 
looking  straight  in  front,  as  bright  as  black  diamonda. 

It  was  a  bad  disappointment;    for  that  was  the 
fint  time  we  had  fairly  and  squarely  come  upon 
koodoo.      Ho^vevcr,  it  was  still,^  earlv  and   the 
game  had  noi  been  scared,  but  ha>d  gone  off 
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quietly;  fro  hoping  for  another  chance  we  ttirted  oS 
at  a  irot  along  the  fresh  epoor. 

A  big  koodoo  bull  stanos  as  Ugh  :l$  a  bullock^  and 
although  tlicy  have  the  imM  shapely  feet  of  an  ante- 
lope the  spoor  h  he^vy  enough  to  follow  at  a  trot 
except  oo  atonF  ground.  Pcrhaj^*  tl:cy  know  thii, 
for  they  certainly  prefer  the  rough  hard  ground  when 
the>"  can  get  it.  Wc  went  along  at  a  good  pace,  but 
with  many  short  breib  to  make  sure  of  the  fipoor  in 
the  stony  part» ;  and  it  was  pretty  hot  vroric,  although 
clothing  was  light  for  hunting.  A  rough  flannel  shirt, 
open  at  the  throat*  and  moleskin  trousers  dyed  with 
coffee — for  kliaki  wat  unknown  to  u»  then — wai  the 
uioa]  wear ;  and  we  carried  a«  little  as  pooible.  Gen- 
erally a  water-bottlc  filled  with  iinswretened  cold  tea 
and  a  cartridge  licit  were  all  wc  look  besides  the  rifle 
This  time  I  hid  les$  than  usuah  Meaning;  to  be  out 
only  for  a  couple  of  houn  at  most  and  to  stick  close  to 
the  road,  I  had  pocketed  half  a  do^en  cartridges  and 
left  both  bandolier  and  wa:er-bo:tlc  behind. 

It  was  not  long  before  wc  came  upon  the  koodoo 
again;  but  they  were  on  the  watch.  They  were 
standing  in  the  fringe  of  some  thick  bush,  broadside 
on  but  looking  back  full  at  U3,  and  as  soon  as  I  stopped 
to  aim  the  whole  lot  disappeared  with  the  £ame  easy 
movement,  just  meltinj;  away  in  the  bmh. 

If  I  had  only  known  it,  it  was  a  hoprlcffi  chase  for 
an  inexperienced  hunter :  they  were  simply  pUying 
with  me-  The  very  things  that  seemed  so  encouraging 
to  me  would  have  warned  an  old  hand  that  running 
on   the  trail  was  quite  useleis.     When  they   moved 
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off  quietly,  it  was  not  became  they  were  foolhard)' 
or  did  nocrc&lisc  the  danger.  When  they  allowed 
UB  to  catch  up  to  them  time  after  time,  it  was  not 
because  they  did  not  expect  us.  When  they  stood  on 
the  edge  of  chick  bu^h  where  we  could  see  them,  it 
vr»  not  stupidity.  When  they  could  disappear  with 
an  easy  hound,  it  wai  not  accident*  It  was  all  part 
oi  the  game.  They  were  keeping  in  touch  with  u« 
so  that  we  could  not  surprise  them,  and  whenever  f  hey 
stopped  it  wai  always  wJicrc  they  could  tee  u*  coming 
through  the  thinner  bush  for  a  long  way  and  where  they 
themselves  could  disappear  in  the  thick  bmh  in  a  couple 
of  strides.  Moreover,  with  each  frcah  run  they  changed 
their  direction  with  the  object  of  making  it  difficult 
for  us  to  follow  them  up,  and  with  the   deliberate 

Eurpo^  of  eventually  reaching  some  favourite  and  safe 
aunt  of  theirs. 
An  old  hand  might  hare  known  this  ;  but  a  beginner 
goes  blindly  along  the  9poor — exactly  where  they  are 
expecting  him*  The  chase  was  long  and  tiring,  but 
there  was  no  feeling  of  disappointment  and  no  thought 
of  giving  it  up  :  each  time  they  came  in  sight  wc  got 
keener  and  more  cxcilcd^and  the  end  seemed  nearer 
and  more  certain.  1  knew  what  the  six  animaU  were — 
four  covrs*  one  young  bull,  and  a  magniftcenc  old  fellow 
with  a  glorious  head  and  great  spiral  horns.  I  carried 
his  picture  in  my  eye  and  could  pick  him  out  instantly 
wherever  he  stood  and  however  motionless;  for,^ 
incredibly  dlfliculc  as  it  is  to  pick  out  »t)ll  object^t  in  the^ 
bush  before  your  eye  becomes  accustomed 
to  it,  it  L)  wonderful  what  you  can  do 
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when    your    eye    is    in    and    you    arc   cool  &nd 

intent  and  know  what  you  are  looking  for*  I 
had  the  old  bull  markea  down  ai  mine,  and 
knew  his  every  detail — his  splendid  Ixr^niip^,  ?;trontf 
^aggy  neck  with  mane  to  the  withers  and  bearded 
throatt  the  *oft  grey  dove-colour  of  the  coat  with  its 
white  stripes,  the  easy  balancing  movement  in  carr)'ing 
the  m^iGsivc  horns  as  he  cantered  away^  and  the  trick 
of  throwing  them  back  to  glide  them  through  the 
biuli. 

The  last  run  was  a  long  and  hard  one;  and  the 
koodoo  seemed  to  have  taken  mattcn  seriously  and 
made  up  their  minds  to  put  a  safe  distance  between 
lis  and  them-  The  spooring  was  often  diflicuU  and 
the  pace  hot.  I  was  wet  through  from  the  hiird  work, 
and  so  winded  that  further  effort  seemed  almost  im- 
possible ;  but  wc  plodded  away — the  picture  of  the 
koodoo  bull  luring  mc  on,  and  Jock  content  with  any 
chase*  Without  him  the  spoor  would  have  been  lost 
long  before;  it  was  in  many  placei  too  faint  and 
scattered  for  mc  to  fotloWt  btJt  he  wuiiltl  MufT  about 
quietly*  and,  by  hU  contented  looks  back  at  mr  ^nd  brisk 
wagging  of  that  stumpy  tail,  show  that  he  was  on  it 
agaui»  and  off  we  would  go  on  another  tired  straggling 
trot.  But  at  last  even  his  help  was  not  enough  :  wc 
had  come  to  the  end  of  the  chase,  and  not  a  spoor, 
scratch,  oi  ugn  of  any  sui't  w»i  Ui  be  Keen. 

Time  had  passed  unnoticed,  and  it  was  only  when 
it  became  clear  that  further  search  would  be  quite 
useleiis  that  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  found  it  was 
nearly  five  oVlock.    That  was  rather  a  shock,  for  it 
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seemec]  reanon^ible  to  tlunk  that»  ai  we  had  been  out 
for  preUv  ncarl/  two  lioun*  and  going  iiSi  fur  moat 
of  tnc  tiincr  it  would  talc  almost  as  long  to  get  back 
flgaiD. 

I  had  Qoc  once  noticed  our  direction  or  looked  at 
tKc  sun,  yet  when  it  came  to  making  for  camp  again 
the  idea  of  losing  the  way  never  occorred  to  me.  I 
had  not  the  sligTitest  doubt  about  die  way  we  had 
comc»  and  it  teemed  the  natural  thing  to  go  back 
the  lamc  wa^. 

A  ihort  distance  from  where  we  Bnallj'  gave  up  the 
chase  there  was  a  riie  crowned  b/  some  good-sized 
rocks  and  bare  of  tieei ;  it  was  not  high  enough  to 
be  fairly  called  a  kopje  but  I  climbed  it  on  chance 
of  getting  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country — to 
ace,  if  possible,  how  far  we  had  come.  The  ri»c  was 
not  sufiideDt,  however,  to  give  a  view;  there  wa* 
nothing  to  be  seen^  and  1  sat  down  on  the  lughett 
rock  to  rest  for  a  few  nunutei  and  smoke  a  cigarette. 

It  is  over  tncnty  years  &incc  that  day,  but  that 
cigarette  is  not  forgotten,  and  the  little  rise  where 
we  rt^ted  is  still,  to  me.  Cigarette  Kopje.  1  was 
so  thoroughly  wet  from  the  heat  and  hard  work  that 
the  matches  in  the  breast  pocket  of  my  shirt  were  all 
d^mp,  and  the  heads  came  oS  mtnt  of  them  before 
one  was  gently  coaxed  into  giving  a  light.  Five 
minuter  rest  ^va5  enough.  We  both  wanted  a  drinlct 
but  there  wa&  no  time  then  to  hunt  for  water  in  tuch 
a  dry  par:  as  that,  so  off  we  started  for  camp  and  jogged 
along  foragood  time,  perhaps  half  an  hour.  Then 
litile  ^y  little  I  began  to  feel  some  unceitainty 
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about  the  way  and  to  look  about  from  «ide  to  side 
for  rcmindcn. 

The  Stan  baci:  had  been  caiy  cnottj>h  :  that  part 
of  rhc  ground  where  wc  had  lost  the  spoor  had  occn 
gone  over  very  ihorouphly  and  cvcrv  object  was 
familiar ;  but  further  back,  where  wc  had  followed  the 
»poor  at  a  trot  for  long  stietcheft  and  I  had  hardl/ 
raUed  my  eyes  from  the  grouod  before  me,  it  was  a 
very  different  matter-  I  forgot  all  about  those  long 
Mff^  stretches  in  which  nothing  had  been  noticed  except  the 
koodoo  spoor^  and  wa^  unconsciously  looking  out  for 
things  in  regular  succession  which  we  had  passed  it 
quite  long  intervals.  Of  course,  thcv  were  not  to  be 
found,  but  I  kept  on  looking  out  for  tiiem— first  feeling 
annoyed,  then  puuled,  then  worried.  Something 
had  gene  wrongs  and  wc  were  not  going  back  on  our 
oM  trade.  Scvejal  time*  I  looked  about  for  the 
koodoo  spoor  as  a  guide ;  but  it  might  be  anvwherc 
over  a  width  of  a  hundred  yarda,  and  it  seemed  waste 
of  precious  time  to  search  the  dr)'  grass-grown  and 
leaf-strewn  ground  for  that. 

At  the  first  puzzled  stop  t  tried  to  recall  some  of 
the  more  noticeable  things  we  had  parsed  during  the 
chasc-  There  were  two  fiat-topped  mimosas*  looking 
like  greit  rustic  tables  on  a  !iwn,  and  wc  had  passed 
between  them  ;  there  was  a  large  ant-heap,  with  a 
twisty  top  like  a  crooked  mud  chimney,  behind  which 
the  koodoo  bull  had  calmly  itood  watching  xa  approach; 
then  a  nnarula  tree  with  a  fork  like  a  giant  catapult 
nick;  and  so  on  with  a  score  of  other  things^  all 
coming  readily  to  mind. 
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That  was  what  put  mc  hopelewly  wrong-  I  be^n 
to  look  for  pirticolar  objects  insteid  of  taking  one 
direction  ana  keeping  to  it.  Whenever  a  flat-topped 
them,  a  qnaint  ant-hc-ap,  a  patch  of  tambookir  graw, 
or  a  forlicxl  mjirula  camr  iti  ^ight,  I  would  turn  off  to 
see  if  thc^  were  the  same  vrc  Had  pi»cd  coming  out* 
It  was  hopeless  folly,  of  coune;  for  in  that  country 
there  were  hundrecu  and  thousands  of  such  things  all 
looking  very  much  alike,  and  you  could  walk  yourself 
to  death  ^ig'-^gging  ahout  fnim  one  1o  another  and 
never  get  any  nearer  home  :  when  it  comes  to  doing 
that  ion  of  thing  }^our  judgment  is  gone  and  you 
have  lofit  your  head ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is  you  do 
not  know  it  and  would  not  believe  it  if  any  one  could 
tell  you  90.     I  did  not  know  it ;  but  it  was  nevertheleis 

As  the  sun  fank  lower  1  hurried  on  faster^  but 
never  long  in  one  line — always  turning  this  way  and 
that  to  search  for  the  particular  marb  I  bad  in  mind. 
At  las:  we  came  to  four  trees  in  a  line,  and  my  heart 
save  a  great  jump,  for  these  we  had  certainly  passed 
before.  In  order  to  make  quite  sure  I  hunted  for 
koodoo  spoor ;  there  was  none  to  be  seen,  but  on  an 
old  moIeniU  there  was  the  single  print  of  a  dc^'s  foot* 
"  Ha,  Jock's !  "  I  cxclain^ed  aloud ;  and  Jock  him- 
self at  the  sound  of  bis  name  stepped  up  briskly  and 
sniSed  at  his  own  spoor  Close  beside  it  there 
was  the  clear  mark  of  a  heeled  boot,  and  tliere 
were  others  further  on.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  they  were  Jock's  and  mine,  and  I  could 
have  given  a  whoop  ot  delight ;  but  a  chilly  feeling 
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came  over  me  when  I  realised  that  the  footprints  were 
Uading  tbi  same  way  as  we  ftw/  gf*ing,  instead  of  the 
opp*>^itr  way.     Wfiat  on  earth  did  ii  mean  ? 

I  laid  the  rifle  down  and  5at  on  an  old  «tump  to 
think  it  out*  and  after  pus:rliDg  over  it  for  some 
minnccs  came  to  the  conclusion  that  by  ^omc  stupid 
blunder  I  mu5t  have  turned  round  comewhcre  and 
followed  the  line  of  the  koodoo,  instead  of  going 
back  on  it.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
right  about  face  and  go  faster  than  ever ;  but,  bad 
as  the  disappointment  was,  it  was  a  certain  consoUcion 
to  Imow  tnat  we  were  on  the  crack  at  laet.  That 
at  any  rate  was  a  ccnainty ;  for,  besides  the  footprints, 
the  ecncral  apjKarancr  of  the  country  aiul  many 
individual  fcatuics  were  perfectly  facoilur,  now  that 
1  took  a  good  look  at  them  from  this  point. 

At  that  moment  I  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about 
the  way — no  more,  indeed,  than  if  we  had  been  on 
the  road  itself:  no  suspicion  of  the  truth  occurred  to 
rae  ;  yci  the  simple  face  is  wc  were  not  then  on  the 
koodoo  trail  at  aU»  but,  having  made  a  compkte  ciicler 
had  come  on  to  our  own  trail  at  the  molehill  and  were 
now  doing  the  circle  the  second  time — but  the  reverse 
way  now. 

The  map  on  the  opposite  page  is  an  attempt  to 
show  wliat  liapjiened ;  tlie  druils  ane  of  cour^  only 
guesswork,  but  the  general  idea  js  correct.  TJvc 
koodoo  themselves  had  moved  in  a  rough  circle  and 
in  the  first  attempt  to  return  to  the  waggons  I  had 
started  back  on  their  trail  htit  mu^t  have  turned  aside 
somewhere,  and  after  that^  by  dodging  about  looking 
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for  fpecial  bndinarls,  have  made  a  complete  circle. 
Thus  wc  eventually  cime  b*clc  to  the  tracSc  on  which 
we  hid  started  for  home,  and  the  things  that  then 
looked  30  convincingly  familiar  were  thing)  seen 
during  the  fine  attempt  to  return,  and  not,  aj  I 
suppo«ed,  bndmarb  on  the  original  koodoo  trail. 
Jock's  footprints  in  the  molehill  were  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  Cigarette  Kopje  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  where  we  had  )o«t  tlie  koodoo 
spoor  ;  and  we  wcre»  at  that  moment,  actually  wilhin 
a  mile  of  the  waggons. 

It  leems  incredible  that  one  could  be  lo  near  and 
not  tee  or  understand.  Wliy  should  one  walk  in 
circlet  instead  of  taking  a  fairly  Hiraight  line  ?  How 
was  it  posablc  to  pss  Cigarette  Kopje  and  not  rccog* 
nisc  it,  for  I  must  have  gone  wiuiin  filty  yards  or 
less  of  it  ?  As  for  not  seeing  thing),  the  answer  is  that 
the  bush  does  not  allow  you  to  see  much:  the 
waggons*  for  instance,  might  as  well  have  been  a 
hundred  miles  away.  A*  fur  Cigarette  Kop — things  do 
not  look  the  same  unlets  seen  from  the  same  point; 
moreover  there  are  heaps  of  things  easily  visible 
which  you  will  never  see  at  all  because  you  are 
looking  only  for  something  else :  you  carry  a  precon- 
ceived idea,  a  tort  of  picture  in  your  eye,  and  every- 
thing that  dopt  not  fit  in  with  that  ia  not  noticed — 
not  even  seen.  As  for  walking  in  circles,  it  is  my 
belief  that  most  people,  just  like  moat  horses,  have  a 
natural  leaning  or  tendency  towards  one  vide  or  the 
other,  and  unless  checked  unconsciously  indulge  it. 

When  riding  in  the  veld,  or  any  open  country,  you 
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will  notice  that  some  horsci  will  wint  to  take  any  turn 
off  to  iKc  right,  others  always  go  to  the  left,  and  ou1>- 
vcry  lew  keep  fitrsight  on.  When  out  walking  you 
will  find  that  aomc  people  cannotwalk  on  your  nght 
hand  without  coming  across  your  front  or  workmg 
you  into  the  gutter ;  others  '  mule  '  you  from  the  left. 
Get  them  out  in  otJen  country,  walk  briskly,  and 
talV ;  then  give  way  a  little  each  time  they  bump  you, 
and  in  a  very  little  while  you  will  have  done  the  circle. 
If  you  have  thii  tendency  in  the  Bushveld,  where  you 
cannot  see  any  distant  object  to  make  for  at  a  goal, 
any  obstacle  ttnight  in  front  of  you  throws  you  off 
to  the  3uie  you  incline  to  ;  any  openings  in  the  trees 
which  look  like  avcnuci  or  easy  way*  draw  you  ;  and 
between  any  two  of  them  you  will  alwap  chooK  the 
one  on  your  favourite  side.  Finally,  a  little  know- 
ledge is  a  dangerous  thing  in  the  veld,  as  elsewhere* 
When  you  know  enough  to  recognise  marks  with- 
out being  able  to  identify  or  locate  thern — that  is, 
when  you  know  you  tuve  5ccn  them  before  but  are 
not  ture  of  the  when  and  the  where — goodnc»  only 
knows  what  coadusion  you  will  come  to  or  what  you 
will  do. 

I  had  passed  Cigarette  Kopje, it's  true;  but  when 
coming  towards  it  from  a  ncwudc  it  must  Iiave  looked 
quite  different ;  and  besides  that,  I  had  not  been  expect- 
ing it,  not  looking  for  it,  not  even  thinking  of  it — had 
indeed  said  good-bye  to  it  for  ever-  When  we  turned 
back  at  the  molchillj  beginning  to  do  the  circle  for  the 
second  time,  we  mu5t  have  passed  quite  clwe  to 
Cigarette  Kopje  again,  but  again  it  was  from  a  different 
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openinc  in  the  bmb,  and  this  umc  I  had  thought 
of  nothing  and  seen  nothing  except  the  things  Ipicked 
out  and  rrcogiiiited  a%  we  Imrried  alon^.  To  my 
hilf-opcncd  beginner's  e>-c£  these  things  were  fimiliar: 
we  had  pasfcd  them  before;  that  seemed  to  be  good 
enough;  it  muit  be  right;  so  on  vre  went,  simply 
doing  th?  same  circle  a  second  time,  but  this  time  the 
reverse  way.  The  length  of  my  shadow  stretching 
*:iut  before  me  as  \i^  started  from  the  molehill  was  a 
reminder  of  the  need  for  ha*tc,  and  wc  sctofi  at  a  smart 
double.  A  glance  back  even*  few  minutes  to  male 
sure  that  we  were  returning  the  way  we  had  come  was 
enough^  and  on  we  sped,  confident  for  my  pri  that 
we  wcte  securely  on  tie  line  of  the  koodoo  and  going 
straight  for  the  waggons. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  long  this  lasted  before 
once  more  a  horrible  doubt  arose.  It  was  when  we 
had  done  half  the  circle  that  I  was  pulled  Mp  as  if 
struck  in  the  face:  the  setting  sun  shining  into 
my  eyes  a*  wc  cros^crd  an  open  space  flopped  me; 
for,  as  the  bright  gold-dnst  light  of  the  sunset  met 
roc  full,  I  remembered  that  it  was  my  long  shadow 
in  ffPHt  of  rac  as  we  started  from  the  molehill  that 
had  urged  me  to  hurry  on.  We  had  started  due  east : 
we  were  going  dead  west !  What  on  earth  was  wrong  I 
There  were  the  trees  and  spaces  we  had  pasted,  a 
blackened  stumps  an  ant-bear  hole ;  all  familiar.  What 
then  was  the  meaning  of  it  i  Was  it  only  a  temporary 
swcrvx  i  No !  I  tested  that  by  pushing  on  further 
along  the  track  we  were  following,  and  it  held  steadily 
CO  the  west.     Was  it  then  all  imagirution  about  having 
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been  iScr«  before  ?  No,  that  was  absurd  !  And  y«  — 
and  yct>  as  I  went  on,  no  longer  trotting  and  full  of  hope 
but  walking  heavily  ind  weighted  with  doubt,  the  feel- 
ing of  uncertaint}"  grew  until  I  ically  did  not  know 
whether  the  familiar-looking  objects  and  scenes  \verc 
indeed  old  actiuAiniances  or  merely  iiragination  play- 
ing tricks  in  a  country  where  evcr^  style  and  sample 
was  copied  a  thousand  times  over. 

A  few  minutes  later  I  aj^ain  cauj^ht  sight  of  the 
sunset  glow — it  was  on  my  direct  right:  il  meant 
that  the  trail  had  taken  another  turn^  while  I  could 
have  sworn  we  were  holding  a  counc  straight  a»  an 
arrow.  It  was  all  a  hopeless  tangle.  I  was  lost  thcn^ 
ftnd  knew  it.  It  was  not  the  dread  of  a  night  out  in 
the  bush— for  after  many  months  of  rou^hin^  it,  that 
had  no  great  terrors  for  mc — but  the  helpless  feeling 
of  being  lost  and  the  aniticty  and  uncertainty  about 
finding  tlie  road  agaii^  that  gnawed  at  ine  and  made 
me  feel  tucked-up  and  drawn.  I  wondered  when  they 
would  begin  to  look  for  me,  if  they  would  lighc  big 
fires  and  fire  shots,  and  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
s«e  or  hear  the  lignaK  The  light  would  not  Ust 
much  longer;  thedimnes3,  the  sileace,and  the  hateful 
doubtt  about  the  trail  made  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  recognise  the  line ;  so  I  thought  it  was  time 
to  fire  a  n^^nal  shot. 

There  was  no  answer.  It  was  silly  to  hope  for  one ; 
for  even  if  it  had  been  heard  they  would  only  have 
thought  that  I  was  shooting  at  something.  Vet  the 
clinging  to  hope  was  lo  strong  that  every  twenty  yarda 
or  GO  I  stopped  to  listen  for  a  reply;  and 


when,  after  what  seemed  an  eternity,  dodc came,  I  hrcd 
aaothcr.  \\^hcn  you  shoot  in  the  excitement  of  the 
chaie  the  tioUe  of  the  report  does  not  Etrike  you  a$ 
anything  out  of  the  wiy ;  but  a  signal  shot  when 
you  are  alone  and  lodi  teciiki  to  fiU  the  world  witli 
sound  and  to  shake  the  earth  itself.  It  has  a  most, 
chilling  effect,  and  tiic  feeling  of  loneliness  becomes 
acute  as  the  echoes  die  away  and  still  no  answer 
comes. 

Another  short  spell  of  tip-toe  waiting  and  intent 
listening,  aad  then  it  came  to  me  that  one  iliot  as 
signal  was  osclcsfr ;  I  should  have  Hrcd  more  and  ai 
regular  intervals,  bke  minute-guns  at   sea.     I  felt  itsA 
my  pocket :    there  were  only  four  canridgee  there] 
and  one  in  the  rifle ;  there  was  night  before  me,  wi' 
the  W4ilve«  and  the  lions  ;    there  wa»  the  food  for  ti 
moTTXJw,  and  pcrhap*  more  than  to-morrow!     Thci 
could  be  no  minute-guns :    two  shots  were  all  thai 
couM  be  spared,  and  I  looked  about  for  some  high 
and  open  }*rouDd  where  the   eound  would  travel  far 
and  wide.     On  ahe;id  of  us  to  the  right  the  trees  seemed 
feuicr  and  the  light  stronger ;  and  there  I  came  upon 
some  rising  ground  bare  of  bmh.     It  \va<  not  much  fof 
my  purpose,  but  it  was  higher  than  the  rest  and  quite^ 
open,  and  there  were  tome  rocks  scattered  about  the 
top.     The   tame  old  feeling  of  mixed   remembrance 
and  dotibl  came  over  nLe  a4  wff  climbed  it  :    it  looked 
hmiliai  and  >'et  different.     Was  it  memory  or  imagina-* 
tionF 

But  there  was  no  time  for  wonderings.     From  the 
biggett  rock,  whidi  was  only  waist  high»  I  fired  off  two 
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of  my  precious  cartridges,  and  stood  lite  a  statue 
listening  for  the  reply.  The  silence  seemed  worse 
than  before :  the  birds  had  gone  to  roost ;  even  the 
dies  had  disappeared ;  there  was  no  sound  at  all  but 
the  beat  of  ray  own  heart  and  Jock's  panting  breath. 

There  were  three  cartridges  and  a  few  damp  matches 
left.  There  was  no  sun  to  dry  them  now,  but  I  laid 
them  out  carefully  on  the  smooth  warm  rock,  and 
hoped  that  one  at  least  would  serve  to  light  our  camp 
fire.  There  was  no  time  to  waste :  while  the  light 
lasted  I  had  to  drag  up  wood  for  the  fire  and  pick  a 
place  for  the  camp — somewhere  where  the  rocks 
behind  and  the  fire  in  front  would  shelter  us  from  the 
lions  and  hyenas,  and  where  I  could  watch  and  listen 
for  signals  in  the  night. 

There  was  plenty  of  wood  near  by,  and  .thinking 
anxiously  of  the  damp  matches  I  looked  about  for 
dry  tindery  grass  so  that  any  spark  would  give  a  start 
for  the  fire.  As  I  stooped  to  look  for  the  grass  I 
came  on  a  patch  of  bare  ground  between  the  scattered 
tufts,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  there  lay  a  half-burnt 
match  ;  and  such  a  flood  of  relief  and  hope  surged  up 
that  my  heart  beat  up  in  my  throat.  Where  there 
were  matches  there  had  been  men !  We  were  not  in 
the  wilds,  then,  where  white  men  seldom  went — not 
off  the  beaten  track :  perhaps  not  far  from  the  road 
itself. 

You  must  experience  it  to  know  what  it  meant  at 
that  moment.  It  drew  me  on  to  look  for  more ! 
A  yard  away  I  found  the  burnt  end  of  a  cigarette ; 
ana  before  there  was  time  to  realise  why  that  sfiould 
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&C€m  queer,  I  came  on  c^ht  or  ten  macchet  with  their 
heads  Knocked  oS- 

Ffir  a  ntoment  things  seemed  to  go  round  and  rouDcl 
I  ut  dovrn  with  my  baclc  againfit  the  rock  and  a  funny 
choky  feeling  in  my  throat.  I  knew  they  were  my. 
matches  ana  cigarette,  and  that  wc  were  exactly 
where  we  had  darted  from  hours  before,  when  wc 
gave  up  the  cha^c  of  the  koodoo.  I  brgan  to  under- 
stand thin^  then :  why  places  and  landmarks  seemed 
familiar ;  why  Jockos  ^oor  in  the  molehill  had  pointed 
the  wrong  way ;  why  my  shadow  wis  in  [ront  and 
behind  and  beside  me  in  turns.  We  hid  been  going 
round  in  a  circle,  I  jumped  up  and  looked  about 
mr  with  4  frcnh  light ;  and  it  w^a  all  clear  as  noon 
then-  Why,  this  was  the  fourth  time  we  had 
on  or  close  to  some  part  of  thi«  same  t'lic  that  day^ 
each  time  within  fifty  yards  of  ihc  same  place ;  it 
was  the  second  time  I  had  sat  on  that  very  rock.  And 
there  was  nothing  odd  or  remirkabic  about  that  cither, 
for  each  time  1  hid  been  looking  for  the  highest  point 
to  «py  from  and  had  naturally  picked  the  rock-topped 
nse ;  and  1  had  not  recognised  it,  onl>'  because  we 
came  upon  it  from  different  sides  each  time  and  I  was 
thinking  of  other  things  all  the  while. 

All  at  once  it  seemed  as  !(  my  eyes  were  opened 
and  all  was  clear  at  last.  1  knew  what  to  do  :  just 
make  the  best  of  it  for  the  night ;  listen  for  shots 
and  watch  for  fir^  ;  and  if  by  morninc:  no  help  came 
in  that  way,  then  strike  a  line  due  south  for  the  road 
and  follow  it  up  until  we  found  the  waggons^  It 
might  take  all  day  or  even  more,  but  we  were  sure  of 
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water  that  way  ind  on«  could  do  it*  The  relurf  of 
TtHiy  undcr^tJodiug  wif  so  great  tliat  the  thought 
of  1  night  out  no  looger  worried  mc. 

There  was  enough  wood  githcred,  and  I  stretched 
out  on  the  grass  to  rest  as  there  was  nothiog  el&e  to 
do.     We  were   both  tired  out»  hoc»  duit/»  xnd  very 
very  thirsty  ;    but  it  was  too  bte  tc  hunt  for  w*ter 
then,     1  WIS  lying  on  my  side  chewing  a  gross  stem, 
and  Joel:  U/  down  tn  front  of  me  a  couple  of  feet 
away.     It  was  a  habit  of  Ids:   he  lilced  to  watch  my 
facCf  and  often  when  1   rolled  orcr  to  case  one  »ide 
and  lie  on  the  other  he  would  get  up  wlicn  he  found 
my  back  turned  to  him  and  come  round  debbcratcly 
to'  the  other  ude  and  sling  himself  down  in  front  of 
me  aeain.     There  he  would  lie  with   hii  hind  legs 
sprawled  on  one  side,  his  front  legi  strsight  out,  and 
his  head  resting  on  h)3  paw5.     He  would  tic  like  that 
without  a  moYC>  his  httle  dark  eyc!  &xcd  on  mine  all 
the  time  until  the  stillness  and  the  rest  made  him 
sleepy,  and  he  would  blink  and  bhnk,  like  a  drowsy 
child,  fighting  agaimi  sleep  until  it  beat  him  ;    and 
then^-one    long-drawn    bre^ih    as   he    rolled   gf^ntly 
over  on  his  sidc^  and  Jock  was  away  in  Snoor.claod.  ' 
In  the  loneliness  ol  that  evening  1  looked  into  his 
steadfast  rctoIuCe  face  with  its  darker  muzzle  and 
bright  faithful  eyes  that  looked  so  soft  and  brown 
when  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  got  so  brady  hladc 
when  it  came  to  fighting,     1  felt  very  friendly  to  the 
comrade  who  was   Uttle  more    than  a    puppy  still; 
and  he  seemed  to   feel   something  loo;    for  as  I  lay 
there  chewing  tiie  suaw  and  looking  at  him»  he  stirred 
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hii  f  tump  of  A  tail  in  the  dust  in  Inch  or  so  from  time 
to  time  to  let  mc  know  that  he  understood  all  about  it 
and  thill  it  was  all  right  aj  long  as  wc  were  together.. 

But  an  interruption  came.  Jock  suddenly  twitched 
up  his  head,  put  it  a  bit  iidewayi  at  a  man  wooJd  do, 
liicening  over  hit  thodder  with  hit  note  rather  up  in 
the  ain  I  watched  him,  and  thincing  that  it  was 
probably  only  a  bode  out  to  feed  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  I  ttcltled  his  nose  with  the  long  straw*  saying* 
"  No  good,  old  chap ;  only  three  cartridget  left-  We 
mutt  keep  them*'' 

No  dog  like^  to  l&ave  hit  note  ticUed  :  it  rnaket 
them  tnccze ;  and  many  dofp  get  quite  offended, 
became  it  hurts  their  dignity'.  Jcxik  was  not  oSendcd, 
but  be  got  up  and,  as  if  to  show  me  that  I  was  frivolous 
and  not  attending  properly  to  business,  turned  away 
from  me  and  with  bis  ears  cocked  began  to  listen 
again. 

He  was  standing  slightly  in  front  of  me  and  1 
happened  to  notice  hit  tail :  it  was  not  moving ;  it 
was  drooping  ilightly  and  perfectly  still,  and  he  kept 
it  tike  that  at  he  itepped  quietly  forward  on  lo another 
sloping  rock  overlooung  a  side  where  we  had  not  yei 
been.  Evidently  there  was  something  theie,  but  he 
did  not  know  what,  and  he  wanted  to  nnd  out. 

IwatdMd  him,  much  amused  by  his  calm  busincs5like 
manner.  He  walked  to  the  edMof  thcrockandlcxjkcd 
out :  fox  a  few  minutes  he  stood  stock-still  with  his  ears 
[cocked  and  bis  tail  motionless ;  then  hit 
can  dropped  and  hit  tail  wagged  geutly 
from  side  to  side. 


Something — m  instinct  ur  aympiih;-  t^viickcncd  by 
the  day's  experience,  that  I  had  never  quite  known 
before — taught  me  to  understand,  and  I  jumped  up, 
thmldng,  "  He  «eet  iomethirij>  th^t  he  knows :  he  is 
pleased."  As  1  wilkcd  over  to  him,  he  looked  back 
at  me  with  \m  mouth  open  and  tongue  out,  his  cars 
atill  down  and  uil  waging — he  was  smiling  all  over* 
in  his  own  way.  I  looked  out  o\cr  his  head,  and 
thcrc»  about  three  hundred  yards  off,  were  the  oxen 

{>cacc fully  grazing  and  the  herd-boy  in  his  red  coat 
nunging  along  behind  them. 

Shame  at  losing  fnvielf  and  dread  of  the  ntbcrs* 
chaS  kept  mc  very  quiet,  and  all  they  knew  for  many 
months  was  that  we  had  had  a  long  fruitless  cbflsc 
after  koodoo  and  hard  work  to  cet  back  in  time. 

I  had  had  my  lesson^  and  did  not  require  to  have 
It  rubbed  in  and  be  roasted  as  Buggins  had  boen. 
Only  Joel  and  1  knew  all  about  it ;  but  once  or  twice 
there  \\^re  anxious  ncnous  moments  when  it  looked 
as  if  we  were  not  the  only  ones  in  the  secret.  The 
big  Zulu  driver,  Jim  Makokel^ — always  interested  in 
hunting  ;ind  all  chat  concerned  J»t:k — aitked  me  Jis 
we  were  inspanning  what  [  had  Hied  the  last  two 
shots  at ;  and  as  I  pretended  not  to  hear  or  to  notice 
the  question,  he  went  on  to  say  how  he  had  told  the 
other  boys  that  it  mutt  have  been  a  klip^prin^r  on 
a  high  rock  or  a  monkey  or  a  bird  because  the  bullets 
had  whistled  over  the  waggons.  I  told  him  to  inspin 
and  not  talk  so  much,  and  moved  round  to  the  other 
side  of  the  waggon. 

That  night  I  slept  hard,  but  wok^  op  once 
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dreaming  that  several  lions  were  looking  down  at  me 

from  the  top  of  a  big  flat  rock  and  Jock  was  keeping 
them  off, 

Jock  was  in  his  usual  place  beside  me,  lying  against 
my  blankets.  I  gave  him  an  extra  pat  for  the  dream, 
thinking,  "  Good  old  boy  ;  we  know  all  about  it,  you 
and  I,  and  we're  not  going  to  tell.  But  we've  learned 
some  things  that  we  won't  forget/'  And  as  I  dropped 
off  to  skep  again  I  felt  a  few  feeble  sleepy  pats  against 
my  leg,  and  knew  it  was  Jock's  tail  wagging  "  ^--^ 
night," 


Good 


Not  all  our  days  were  spent  m  excitement — htj  far 
from  ir.  For  six  or  *even  monlhs  the  rains  were  tooi 
hcav^flhe  heat  too  great,  the  grau  too  rankf  and  the 
fever  too  bad  in  the  Bmhvcla  for  any  one  todoany 
fiood  there;  sothat  for  more  than  half  of  the  ycarwe 
had  no  hunting  to  ipeak  of,  a»  there  was  not  mucd 
to  be  dooe  above  the  Berg.  But  even  during  the 
hunting  season  there  nerc  many  offKlays  and  long 
5pclJs  when  we  never  fired  a  shot.  'I'he  work  wiih 
the  wag^na  wat  hard  when  we  had  full  loads,  the 
trekking  slow  and  at  night,  so  that  there  was  always 
something  to  do  in  ihe  daytime — repairi  to  be 
done,  oxea  to  be  doctored,  grass  and  water  to  be 
looked  for,  and  so  on  ;  and  we  had  to  make  up  sleep 
when  wc  could.  Even  when  the  sport  was  good  and 
the  bag  satisfactory  there  was  usually  nothing  new 
to  tell  about  it.  So  Jock  and  I  had  many  a  long 
spell  when  there  was  no  hunting,  many  a  bad  daj* 


when  we  worked  hard  but  had  no  s 
a  good  day  when  wc    got  what 
nothing  happened  that  would 
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port. 


and 


many 


after    and 


:  were 
uitcrest  any  one  clse^ 


Ever>'  hunt  was  exciting  ind  intcrcatuiK  for  m,  crcn 
those  in  whicK  wc  got  nothing ;  indeed  some  of  the 
most  interesting  were  tKose  in  which  the  lAorit  di&ap- 
pointmentft  occurred,  when  after  hard  work  Jind  long 
ch;i»e«  the  game  evc;ipcd  us.  To  tel!  all  that  happened 
would  be  CO  tell  ihc  lamc  old  »tory  many  times  over ; 
but  indeed,  it  nould  not  be  possible  to  tell  all,  for 
there  were  aomc  things— the  moflt  interesting  of  all, 
perhaps— which  only  Jock  knew. 

After  the  fight  with  the  duiker  there  was  never 
any  doutu  :i%  ici  what  h^  wuuld  do  if  aUowed  to  follow 
up  a  wounded  animal.  It  made  a  deal  of  diiTcrence 
in  tlic  hunting  to  know  that  he  could  be  trusted  to 
find  ii  and  hold  on  or  bay  it  until  I  could  get  up. 
The  bush  wa£  to  thick  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see 
raore  than  a  very  few  hundred  yards  at  best,  and  the 
country  wa*  so  dry  and  lough  that  if  a  wounded  animal 
oace  got  out  of  sight  only  an  capcrt  tracker  had  any 
chance  of  finding  it  again.  Jock  soon  showed  himKlf 
to  be  better  than  the  best  of  trackers,  for  besidci  never 
losing  the  trail  lie  would  either  pull  down  the  buck 
or,  if  too  big  for  that»  attack  and  worry  even  the 
biggest  of  them  to  s\ich  an  extent  that  they  would  have 
CO  keep  turning  oq  him  to  protect  thcm&clvcs  and  thus 
give  mc  the  chance  to  catch  up. 

But  the  first  result  of  my  confidence  in  him  was 
some  perfectly  hopeless  chases.  It  if  natural  enough 
to  give  oneself  the  benefit  :>f  any  doubt ;  the  enthu- 
siastic beginner  always  does  so,  and  in  his  case  the 
lack  of  experience  often  creates  a  doubt  where  none 
should  have  existed;   and  the  doubt  is  often  very 
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welcome,  helping  him  out  with  explanations  of  the  un- 
flattering facts.  For  the  listener  it  is,  at  best  and  worst, 
only  amusing  or  tiresome ;  but  for  the  person  con- 
cerned it  is  different— for,  as  Rocky  said,  *  It  don't  fool 
any  one  worth  spcakin'  of  'ccpt  yerself »'  And  '  there's 
the  rub.*  Whenever  a  bullet  struck  with  a  thud,  and  no 
dust  appeared  to  show  that  it  had  hit  the  ground,  I 
thought  that  it  must  have  wounded  the  buck ;  and  once 
you  get  the  idea  that  the  buck  is  hit,  all  sorts  of  reasons 
appear  in  support  of  it.  There  is  hardly  anything  that 
tne  buck  can  do  which  does  not  seem  to  you  to  prove 
that  it  is  wounded.  It  bounds  into  the  air,  races  off 
suddenly,  or  goes  away  quite  slowly ;  it  switches  its 
tail  or  shakes  its  head ;  it  stops  to  look  back,  or  does 
not  stop  at  all ;  the  spoor  looks  awkward  and  scrappy  ; 
the  rust  on  the  grass  looks  like  dry  blood-  If  you  start 
with  a  theory  instead  of  weighing  the  evidence  all 
these  things  will  help  to  prove  that  theory :  they  will, 
in  fact,  mean  exactly  what  you  want  them  to  mean. 
You  '  put  up  a  job  on  yerself ' — to  quote  Rocky 
again — and  with  the  sweat  of  your  brow  and  vexation 
of  spirit  you  have  to  work  that  job  out. 

Poor  old  Jock  had  a  few  hard  chases  after  animals 
which  I  thought  were  wounded  but  were  not  hit  at  all 
— not  many,  however,  for  he  soon  got  hold  of  the  right 
idea  and  was  a  better  judge  than  his  master.  He 
went  off  the  instant  he  was  sent,  but  if  there  was 
nothing  wounded — that  is,  if  he  could  not  pick  up 
a  '  blood  spoor ' — he  would  soon  show  it  by  casting 
across  the  trail,  instead  of  following  hard  on  it ;  and 
I  knew  then  there  was  nothing  in  it.     Often  he  would 
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come  back  of  h»  ovm  accord,  and  there  was  something 
ijuUe  i^trculiur  iiihU  hjok  nhen  he  returned^ [mm  these 
wiJd-goosc  chases  thit  seemed  to  aay,  '*  No  good  :  you 
were  quite  wrong-  You  missed  the  whole  lotot  them." 
He  would  come  up  to  me  with  his  mouth  wide  open 
and  tongue  out^a  bit  blown,9n  J  stand  still  with  his  front 
legs  wide  apart,  looking  up  at  mc  with  that  nothing- 
in-it  sort  of  look  in  his  eyes  and  not  a  movement  m 
hii  can  or  tail  and  never  a  turn  of  his  head  to  show 
the  least  interest  in  anything  else,  I  got  to  know  that 
look  quite  well;  and  to  me  it  meant,  *' Well,  that  job 
was  a  failure- — finuhed  and  done  for.  Now  ts  tliere 
anything  ebc  you  can  think  of  i " 

What  alwajs  seemed  to  me  so  curioufi  and  full  of 
meaning  was  that  he  never  once  looked  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  unwoundcd  ^ame,  but  seemed  to 
put  them  out  of  his  muid  altoj^cher  as  of  no  further 
mteresi.  It  was  very  different  when  he  ^t  on  to  the 
trail  of  a  wounded  buck  and  I  had  to  call  him  off,  as 
was  sometimes  ncccsury  when  the  chase  looked  hope- 
less or  it  wa&  too  late  to  go  further.  He  would  obey, 
of  couwe— no  amount  of  ejcitement  made  him  forget 
that ;  but  he  would  follow  me  in  a  sort  of  sideways 
trot,  looking  back  over  his  shoulder  all  the  time,  acd 
whenever  tficre  was  a  stop,  turning  right  round  and 
staring  intently  in  the  direction  of  the  game  widi 
his  little  tail  moving  steadilv  from  side  to  side  and  his 
hind  tegs  crouched  as  if  rea^y  to  spring  oS  the  insunt 
he  got  permission. 

Twice  I  thought  he  wis  lost  (or  ever  through 
following  wounded  game.    The  first  occasion  was  aUo 
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the  first  time  tlut  vrc  got  amon;;  the  impab  sod  saw 
tbcm  in  numbers.  There  U  no  more  beautiful  and 
fascinating  sight  than  ihat  of  a  troop  of  impab  or 
sprint;buck  really  \m  the  move  and  jumping  in  earnest. 
The  height  and  distance  thai  they  clear  13  simply  ^Ij 
incredible.  The  impala'a  greater  »£e  and  its  delicate^ 
spiral  I)om£  give  it  a  special  distinction  ;  the  «pring- 
buck**  brtllian:  white  and  red,  and  the  divided  cre*t 
which  fant  out  along  the  spine  when  it  it  cuited,  are 
uniouc.  Bat  who  can  uy  which  of  the  many  beautiful 
antciopca  w  the  most  beautiful  f  The  oldest  hunter 
will  tell  you  of  firsi  one,  then  another,  and  then 
another^  as  they  come  10  mind,  just  as  he  saw  them 
in  some  supreme  unforgettable  moment;  and  each  at 
that  monietit  has  itemed  (juite  the  mr^t  lieauliful 
animal  in  the  world. 

It  i$  when  they  arc  jumping  that  the  impala  arc  seen 
at  their  best*  No  one  knows  what  they  really  can  do, 
for  there  are  no  fence*  in  their  countrj'  by  which  to 
judge  or  guess,  and  as  they  run  in  herds  it  is  practically 
impos^blc  ever  to  find  the  taVc-ofE  or  landing-place 
of  any  single  animaL  Once  when  hunting  along  the 
WcnfiU  Mohali  iUvcr  we  managed  to  turn  seven  of 
them  into  in  old  run  ending  in  1  rocky  gorge  ;  but 
suspecting  danger  they  would  not  face  the  natural 
outlet,  and  turning  up  the  slojie  cleared  a  Inriier  of 
thick  thoin  scrub  and  escaped.  When  we  looked  at 
the  place  afterwards  we  found  that  the  bushes  vsxre 
nine  feet  high*  We  were  not  near  enough  to  sec 
whether  they  touched  the  tops  or  cleared  them  ; 
all  we  were  sure  of  was  thai  they  did  not  hesitate  fcr 
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1  second  to  fice  a  jump  nine  feet  high  at  the  top  of  a 
tharp  rise,  and  chat  all  seven  did  k  in  ioMow'sny* 
leader  order  wiih  the  iiHi»t  perfect  ea^e  and  grace. 

Ercry  hunter  has  Kca  a  whole  troop,  old  and  young, 
following  the  cxamfdc  of  the  leader,  clear  a  road  or 
donga  twenty*  feet  xindct  apparently  in  an  efTortlecs 
itridc-  It  U  a  fine  sight,  and  the  steady  stream  of 
buck  makes  an  arch  of  red  and  white  homes  over  the 
raid  IiKiling  lile  the  carve  of  a  great  wave.  You 
stand  and  watch  in  tipecchlcu  admiration ;  and  the 
first  gasp  at  a  glorious  leap  xi  followed  by  steady 
sQeot  wonder  at  the  regularity-  of  the  numben.  Then 
Guddeoly  you  see  one  animal — (or  no  apparent  reason  : 
it  may  be  fright  or  it  may  be  frolic — take  off  away 
back  behind  the  others,  shoot  up.  and  uil  high  above 
the  arch  of  sU  the  rest,  «nd  wttn  head  erect  and  icct 
comfortably  g^iihcrcd,  land  far  beyond  ihem^thc 
difference  betvreen  eate  and  eSort,  and  oh !  the  perfect 
grace  of  both  !  Something  i*  wrung  from  you*— 
a  word,  a  gasp—and  you  stand  brrathlevn  with  wonder 
and  admiration  until  the  last  one  is  gone.  You  hiive 
forgotten  to  shoot ;  but  they  have  left  you  something 
better  than  a  trophy,  lomethinf*  which  time  will 
only  slorih* — a  picture  that  in  daylight  or  in  dark 
will  nil  yoor  mind  whenever  you  hear  the  name 
Immla. 

Something  of  this  I  carried  away  from  my  first 
experience  among  them.  There  were  a  few  minutci 
of  complete  bewilderment,  a  tcene  of  the  wildest 
confusion,  and  flashes  of  incident  that  go  to  make 
a  great  picture  which  it  is  impossible  to  rovget.     But 


thcD  there  fc^owed  many  houn  of  keen  amdcty  when  I 
believed  chat  Jock  was  gone  for  ever ;  and  it  wj&  long 
before  that  day  found  its  phce  in  the  gallery  of  happy 
metiu]Ne^ 

We  had  gone  out  Jifter  breakfast,  striking  well  aw^y 
from  the  main  road  until  we  got  among  the  thicker 
thoiDfi  where  there  was  any  amount  of  fieih  jpoor 
and  we  were  quite  certain  to  find  a  troop  tooner  or 
later.  The  day  was  so  still,  ihe  ground  so  dry,  aod 
the  bush  so  thick  thai  the  chances  were  the  game  wooild 
hear  us  before  we  coutd  get  near  enough  to  sec  them. 
Several  times  I  heard  sounds  of  rustling  bueh  or  feet 
cantering  away:  something  had  heard  us  and  made 
of!  unieen  ;  so  I  dropped  down  into  the  sandy  bed  of 
n  dry  d<>nga  and  u>«d  it  as  a  stilLtng  IrrmU.  From 
this  it  was  easy  enough  to  have  a  ^ood  look  around 
every  hundred  yards  or  $o  without  risk  of  being  heard 
or  seen-  W'c  had  been  going  along  cautiously  in  this 
way  for  some  time  when,  peering  over  the  bank,  I 
spied  a  single  itnpaU  half  hidden  by  a  sciaggy  bush. 
It  seemed  queer  that  theie  should  be  only  04ie,  as 
their  habit  is  to  move  in  troops  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
else  to  be  seen ;  indeed  it  was  only  the  dicker  of  an 
ear  on  this  one  that  bad  caught  my  eye.  Nothing 
else  in  ihe  land  moved- 

Jock   rliinbirtl   the  bank  aNo,   following  «o  closely 
that  he  bumtxd  against  my  heels,  and  when  I  lay  Hal 
actually  crawled  over  my  legs  to  get  up  beside  me  and 
see  what  was  on.     Little  by  little  he  got  into  the  way 
of  imitating  all  I  did,  so  that  after  a  while  it  was 
hardlv  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  make  a  sign 
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to  him.  He  by  down  beside  me  and  raUcd  ^w  head  to 
1iK>k  ju«t  ai  iie  saw  me  da.  He  was  all  excitement, 
trembling  like  a  wet  ipjinicl  on  a  cold  day,  and  instead 
of  looking  steadily  at  the  irnpab  as  I  wasoc^nganda^he 
usually  did«  he  was  looking  here  there  and  ever}'^vhere  ; 
it  teemed  almott  as  if  he  wat  lookicf;  at  things — not 
foTlhciT-  It  was  my  coTDfortablc  belief  at  the  moment 
that  he  had  not  yet  spotted  the  buck,  but  was  looking 
about  anxious!/  to  find  out  vrhat  was  interesting  mc. 
It  turned  out,  as  usual,  that  he  hid  seen  a  great  deal 
more  than  his  master  had. 

The  itallcing  looked  very  easy,  af  a  few  yards  further 
up  the  d^rnga  there  was  excellent  cover  in  some  dense 
tnorn5,  behind  which  wc  could  walk  boldly  across  open 
ground  to  within  easy  range  of  the  bade  and  get  a 
clear  shot.  \^^c  reached  the  cover  all  rights  but  I  bad 
not  uken  three  steps  into  the  open  space  beyond 
before  there  was  a  rushing  and  ^ramblmg  on  every 
side  of  mc.  The  pbce  was  a  whirlpool  of  racing  and 
plunging  impala  ;  they  came  from  every  side  and  went 
in  erery  direction  as  though  caught  suddenly  in  an 
enclosure  and,  mad  with  fear  and  bewilderment,  were 
crying  to  find  a  way  out-  How  many  there  were  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  uy  :  the  bush  was  alive  with 
them ;  and  the  dust  they  kicked  up,  the  i>oisc  of  their 
feet,  their  curious  snce;^  snorta,  and  their  wild  con- 
fusion completely  bewildered  me,  Not  one  stood 
still.  Never  for  a  moment  could  I  see  any  single 
animal  clearly  enough  or  long  enough  to  fire  at  it ; 
another  would  cross  it ;  a  bush  wo^d  cover  it  as  I 
aimed ;  or  it  would  leap  into  the  air,  clearing  bushes, 
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bucks  and  everything  in  lu  way,  and  disappear  again 
in  the  movinK  niJif*.  They  seemed  to  mc  to  whirl 
like  leaves  in  a  wind  eddy  ;  my  eyes  could  not  follow 
them  and  my  brain  &wam  as  I  looked. 

It  wa*  a  hot  day  ;  there  wa*  no  brcc/c  at  all ;  and 
probably  the  herd  had  been  reitiDg  after  their  morning 
feed  and  drink  when  wt  came  upon  them.  By  creep- 
ing up  along  the  don^  we  had  managed  to  get  tin* 
ob*crv«l  right  into  the  iniiUlle  of  the  do/ing  herd, 
*o  thcr  were  literally  on  every  side  of  us.  At  ttm»  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  bound  to  stampede  over  us  and 
simply  trample  u^  down  in  their  numbers;  for  in 
their  panic  the)'  saw  notbin;r*  ^nd  not  one  appeared 
to  know  what  or  where  the  danger  wa*.  Time  and 
again,  as  fcir  part  of  a  seicond  I  urglcd  one  out  and 
tried  to  aim,  otiien  would  come  racing  straight  for 
03,  compelling  mc  to  switch  round  to  face  them,  only 
to  find  them  «wcrve  with  a  dart  or  a  mighty-  bound 
when  within  a  few  caccj  of  me. 

Whit  Jock  was  doing  during  that  time  I  do  not 
Jinow.  It  was  all  such  a  whirl  of  cKcitcmcnt  and 
confusion  that  there  arc  only  a  tew  clear  impressions 
left  on  my  mind.  One  is  of  a  buck  coming  through 
the  air  right  it  me,  jumping  over  the  bacls  of  t^vo 
othen  racing  across  my  front.  I  can  *ee  now  the 
■udden  wriggle  of  its  body  »nd  t)ie  look  of  terror  in 
its  eyes  when  it  saw  me  and  rcaliKd  that  it  was  going 
to  land  almost  at  my  feet,  I  tried  to  jump  aside,  but 
it  was  not  necessary  :  with  one  touch  on  the  ground 
it  shot  slantingly  past  me  like  a  ricochet  bullet.  ^Vnother 
[MCture  that  always  comes  back  is  that  of  a  splendid 
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mm  clearing  the  first  of  the  cli?n!ic  thoin  bush<;ft  that 
vfCTC  to  hive  been  my  ccn-cr  in  stalldng.  He  Sew  over 
It  outlined  Against  the  Ay  in  the  easiest  most  graceful 
and  mcHt  perfect  curve  imaginable.  It  came  back 
to  me  afterwards  that  he  was  eight  or  ten  yards  from 
mc,  and  yet  I  had  to  look  up  into  the  sky  to  tee  hi^ 
white  chc^t  and  gracefully  gathered  feet  as  he  clearei 
the  thoin  bush  like  a  soaring  bird. 

One  shot,  out  of  three  or  four  fired  in  desperation 
as  they  were  melting  away,  hit  something ;    the  un- 
roistaluble  thud  of  the  bullet  told  mc  so.    That  timfti 
it  was  the  real  thing,  and  when  you  hear  the  real  things 
you  cannoc  mi&takc  it.    T)k  wounded  animal  wTat! 
off  with  the  rest  and  1   followed,  with  Jock  ahead] 
of  me  hot  on  the  trail.    A  hundred  yards  further  on! 
where  Jock  nith  his  noec  to  the  ground  had  raced^ 
along  between  some  low  stones  and  a  marula  tree  I 
came  to  a  stop — buih  all  round  me,  no:  a  living  thing 
in  sight^and  all  as  silent  as  the  grave.     On  one  of  the 
smooth  hot  stones  there  was  a  big  drop  of  blood,  an< 
a  few  yards  on  I  found  a  couple  more.     Here  and  there 
along  the  spoor  there  were  smears  on  the  long 
gras^  and  it  was  clear  enough,  judging  by  the 
of  the  blcxjd-marks  from  the  ground,  that  the  imi 
was  wounded  in  the  body — probably  far  back,  as  there 
were  no  frothy  bubbles  to  show  a  lung  shot.     I  knc^ 
that  it  would  be  a  long  cha^c  unless  Jock  could  head' 
the  buck  off  and  bay  it ;  but  unices  he  could  do  this 
at  once,  he  was  so  silent  in  his  work  that  there  was 
little  chance  of  finding  him.     The  trail  became  more 
and   more  difficult 
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frequent,  and  the  hot  lun  dried  it  so  quicU)'  that  it 
was  more  than  I  could  do  to  pick  it  out  from  the  red 
streaks  on  the  gia«  and  many  coloured  Jcaves-  So 
I  gave  it  up  and  ut  down  to  smolcc  and  wait. 

Half  an  hour  pas&ed,  and  still  no  Jock-  Then  I 
wandered  about  whistling  and  calling  for  him — 
calling  until  the  sound  of  my  own  voice  occame  quite 
uncanny,  the  onJv  sound  in  an  immense  tilencc. 
Two  hours  paisea  in  useless  calling  and  listening, 
searching  and  waiting,  and  then  I  gave  it  up  altogether 
and  made  back  (or  the  waggons,  trying  to  nope  against 
my  real  conviction  that  Joclc  had  struck  ihc  void  ^omc- 
whcTc  and  had  followed  it  to  the  outspan.  instead 
of  coming  back  on  his  own  trail  through  the  bush 
to  me. 

But  there  was  no  Jock  at  the  waggons ;  and  my  heart 
sank,  although  1  wit  not  surpmed.  It  was  nearly 
four  hojff  since  he  had  disappeared^  and  it  was  a^ 
lurc  as  anything  could  be  tnat  something  citra- 
ordioaiy  must  have  happened  or  he  would  have  come 
back  to  me  !ong  before  this.  No  one  at  the  waggons 
hud  seen  turn  since  we  started  out  together ;  and 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  and  see  what 
would  happen.  It  was  perfectly  uscIcm  to  look  for 
him  :  ii  alive  and  ^xll.  he  waa  belter  able  to  find 
hia  way  than  the  best  tracker  that  ever  lived  ;  if  dead 
or  injured  and  unable  to  move,  there  was  not  one 
chance  in  a  million  of  findinj^  him. 

There  was  only  one  kaflir  whom  Jock  would  take 
any  notice  of  or  would  allow  to  touch  him — a  great 
big  Zulu  named  Jim  Makokcl\  Jim  was  one  of  the 
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rcAl  lighting  Zulu  breed  ;   and  the  pride  he   took  in 
Jock,  and  the  sort    uf    piirtnenhip  that   he  claimed  in 
tJ5tcs  dbpofiition  and  exploits,  Wgan   the  day  Jock 
(oupht  the  taWc-lcg  and  grew  stronger  and  stronger 
to  the  end,     Jim  became  Jock's  devoted  champion,  and 
n^ore  ihanonce^as  mil  be  seen,sho\ved  that  bewould 
face  man  or  beast  to  stand  by  him  when  he  needed  help. 
Thift  day  when  1  returned  to  the  waggons  Jim  was 
sitting  with  the  other  driven  in  the  group  lound  the 
big  pot  of  ponidgc.     I  saw  him  give  one  quick  look 
my  way  and  heard  him  say  sharply  to  the  others. 
"Where  is  the  dog  ?     Where  is  Jock  ?  "     He  stood 
there  looking  at  mc  wilh  a  big  wooden  spoon  full 
of  porridge  stopped  on  the  way  to  hh  mouth.     In 
a   few   minutes  they  all   knew  what   had  happencdf 
the  other  boyE  took  it  calmly,  saying  composedly  that' 
the  dog  would  find  hU  way  bacL     But  Jim  was  not 
calm  :    it  was  not  his  nature.     At   one  moment 
would  agree  with   them«  swamping  them  with  a  Hood 
of  reasons  why  Jock,  the  best  aog  in  the  world,  would 
be  sure  to  come  back  ;  and  the  next — hot  with  rcstlcstn 
cicitcment^would  picture  all  that  the  dog  might  have 
been  doing  and  all  that  he  might  still  have  to  face, 
and  then  break  off  to  proclaim  loudly  that  every  one 
ought  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  him.  Jitn  was  not  practical 
or  reasonable— he  was  too  cxciul>le  tor  that ;  but  he 
was  very  loyal,  and  it  was  his  way  to  show  his  fcelinj 
by    doing    somcthin^t — 'generally    and    preferably 
6ghting  some  one,     Kaou*ing  only  too  well  how  uselej 
it  would  be  to  search  for  Jock,  I  lay  down  under  the' 
waggon  to  mt  and  wait. 
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After  IiaU  an  hour  of  this  Jim  couM  restrain  him»cl( 
no  ion^.  lie  came  over  10  where  I  Uy  md  with  a 
look  of  severe  diiapproral  and  barely  controlled  in- 
dignition,  a5ked  me  for  a  gun,  ts^ying  that  be  himself 
meant  to  go  otit  and  look  for  Jock.  It  \^'ould  be  nearer 
the  mark  to  say  that  he  demanded  a  gun.  He  wa*  so 
genuinely  anxious  and  «o  indignant  at  what  lie  con- 
sidered my  indiflercnce  that  it  \i'as  impo5sib[e  to  be 
angry;  and  I  let  htm  talk  away  to  me  and  at  mc  m 
his  exciting  btillying  way.  He  would  take  no  answer 
and  lUicn  to  no  reason ;  so  finally  to  keep  him  quiet 
I  give  him  the  shot-grn^  and  off  he  went,  muttenng 
his  opinions  of  evrry  one  die — a  great  springy  striding 
picture  of  fierce  resolution- 

He  came  back  nearly  three  hours  later,  silent, 
morose,  hot  and  du3ty.  He  put  the  gun  doivn  beade 
me  without  a  word — just  a  click  of  dit«uir ;  and  as 
he  strode  across  to  his  waggon,  called  roughly  to  one  of 
the  drivers  (or  ilic  dfinling  water.  lading  the  bucLei  to 
his  mouth  he  drank  like  an  ox  and  slammca  it  down  again 
without  a  word  of  thinks ;  then  eat  down  in  che  shade 
of  the  waggon,  filled  hh  p^f^,  and  smoked  in  silence. 
The  trekking  hour  came  and  passed;  but  we  did  not 
move.  The  sun  went  down,  and  in  the  cjuiet  of  the 
evening  we  heard  the  first  jackal's  yapping— the  first 
wamingof  thenight.  There  were  stiDlionsand  tigers 
in  those  parts,  and  any  number  of  hyenas  and  wild 
do^^and  the  darker  it  grew  and  the  more  I  thought 
of  it»  the  more  hopeless  seetned  Jock'scbance  of  getting 
through  a  night  in  the  bush  trying  to  work  his  y^'^y  bade 
to  the  waggons. 
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It  was  ilmo»t  dark  when  I  was  »carcled  by  a  yeU 
from  Jim  Makokel',  and  locitng  round,  saw  him  bound 
out  into  the  road  thouting,  "  He  hai  come,  he  has 
conic'!  What  did  I  tell  yoti  f"  He  rnn  out  to  Jock, 
stooping  to  pat  and  talk  lo  him,  and  then  in  j  lower 
voice  and  with  growing  excitement  vrent  on  rapidly* 
'*  See  the  blood  !  See  it  1  He  has  fought :  he  has 
killed  t  Dog  of  all  dogs  I  Jock,  Jock!*'  and  his 
tavige  locg  of  triumph  broke  off  in  a  burst  of  rough 
tenocme^,  and  he  called  the  dogN  name-  Rvtt  or  six 
timet  with  every  note  of  afTcciion  and  welcome  in  hb 
deep  voice.  Jock  took  no  notice  of  lim's  dancing 
out  to  meet  him,  nor  of  his  shouts  endearments  and 
antics ;  slowing  his  tired  trot  down  to  a  walk,  he 
came  straight  on  to  me,  flickered  his  ear^  a  bit,  wJiffgcd 
his  tail  coidially,  and  gave  my  lund  a  tpliiliv  lidTas 
1  patted  him.  Then  he  turned  round  in  the  ijirection 
he  had  just  come  Jrom.  looked  steadily  out,  cocked 
his  ton  well  up*  and  moved  Kis  tail  slowly  from  side 
to  lide.  For  the  next  half-hour  or  so  he  kept  repealing 
this  action  every  few  minutes ;  but  even  wirhout 
that  I  l:new  that  it  had  been  no  wild-goose  chase, 
and  that  miles  away  in  the  bu^h  there  was  something 
lying  dead  which  he  could  show  me  if  1  would  bat 
follow  him  back  again  to  sec, 
~  What  had  happened  in  the  eight  hours  since  he 
^^had  dayhcd  off  in  pursuit  can  only  be  guessed.  That 
_-  be  had  pulled  down  the  impala  and  lulled  it  seemed 
certain— and  what  a  chase  and  what  a  fight  it  must 
have  been  to  take  all  ihat  time  I  I'he  buck  could  not 
have  been  ao  badly  wounded  in  the  body  as  to  be 
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disabled  or  it  n<oii!d  have  died  in  far  I^J3  time  than 
that ;  then,  what  a  fight  it  must  hive  been  to  kiU 
an  aoimal  %iz  or  eight  times  hb  ox^'n  weight  and 
arroed  with  such  horns  ;ifid  hoofs!  But  was  it  onljr 
the  impala  !  or  had  the  hy-enas  jind  wild  dogs  followed 
up  the  trail,  as  they  so  often  do,  and  did  Jock  have  to 
fight  his  way  through  ihcm  too  ( 

He  was  hollow-tlankcd  and  emptr,  parched  with 
thirst,  and  so  blown  that  hii  brcatn  still  caught  in 
suffocating  rholtri.  He  was  covered  wiih  Wood  and 
land  ;  his  beautiful  golden  coat  was  dirk  and  stained ; 
bh  white  front  had  disappeared  ;  and  there  on  his 
che^c  and  chront,  on  his  jawt  and  car^,  down  his  front 
l«gt  even  to  the  toes,  the  blood  was  caked  on  him — 
mouly  black  and  dried  but  some  sail  red  and  sticky. 
He  waa  a  little  lame  in  one  forc-le^  but  tfiere  vt3% 
no  cut  or  swelling  to  show  the  cause.  There  was  only 
one  mark  to  be  teen  :  over  hia  right  eye  there  was 
a  bluuh  hne  where  the  hair  had  been  shaved  off  clean, 
leaving  the  skin  smooth  and  unbroken.  What  did 
it  ?  Was  it  hoiD,  hoof,  tooth,  or — what  i  Only 
Jock  knew- 

Hovering  round  and  over  me^  pacing  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  waggons  like  a  caged 
animal,  Jim,  growing  more  and  more  excited,  filled 
the  air  with  hii  talk  his  shouuand  savage  fong.  Want- 
ing to  help,  but  alwap  in  the  way,  ordering  and  thrusD 
ing  the  ocncr  boys  here  and  there,  hcworkcdj 
hioifelf  up  into  a  wild  frciLzy :  it  wasj 
the  Zulu  lighting  blood  on  fire 
and  be  '  saw  red'  evcr^-^hcre. 
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]  called  for  water-  "  Water  1"  roared  Jim,  "  bring 
water  "  ;  and  glaring  round  he  made  a  fipring— ^tielc 
in  hind — at  the  nearest  kaffir.  The  boy  fled  in  terror, 
with  Jim  after  him  for  a  few  pacei,  and  brought  a 
bucket  of  nairr.  Jim  snatched  it  from  b!m  and  with 
'a  resounding  thump  on  the  ribs  icnl  the  unlucky 
kallir  sprawling  on  the  ground.  Jock  cook  the  water 
in  great  gulpy  bites  broken  by  pause^t  to  get  his  breath 
again ;  and  Jim  paced  up  and  down — taUdnj*,  talking, 
talking !  Talking  to  mc,  to  the  others^  to  the  kaffirs, 
to  Jock,  to  the  world  at  large,  to  the  heavens^  and  id 
the  dead.  His  eyes  glared  like  a  nild  beast's  and 
gradually  little  scams  of  froth  gathered  in  the  comers 
of  hU  mouth  as  he  poured  out  his  cataract  of  wordSt 
letling  of  all  Jock  had  done  and  might  have  done 
uml  would  vei  do;  comparing  him  with  the  fighting 
heroes  of  hi*  own  racc^  and  wandering  off  into  vivid 
recitals  of  single  episodes  and  great  battles ;  seizing 
his  Gcicks,  al^outing  his  war  cries,  and  going  through 
ail  the  mimicry  of  fight  i^ith  the  wild  frenzy  of  one 
possessed.  Time  after  time  I  called  him  and  tried 
lo  (juiel  him  ;    biU  her  was  be^yond  control. 

Once  before  he  had  broken  out  h'ke  this.  I  had 
asked  him  something  about  the  Zulu  nar ;  and  that 
had  started  a  flood  of  memories  and  excitement.  In 
the  mid»t  of  some  dcecription  I  asked  why  they  killed 
the  children^  and  h.  turned  his  glaring  eyes  on  me 
and  said,  '' Inktxi,  you  are  my  Inkos; 
but   vou  are  white.      If  we  fiebt   to- 
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will    kiU    you. 

good    lo  mc,  you  have 
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saved  mc  ;  Bui  if  our  own  king  says  '  KiU  ! '  vrc  kill ! 
We  9CC  red ;  vrc  kill  all  that  lives.  I  must  kill  you, 
your  wifc,  your  mother,  your  children,  your  horded, 
your  oxen,  your  dog,  the  fou^R  that  run  with  the 
waggous — all  that  livet  I  kill.  The  blood  must  run>" 
Ano  I  believed  him;  for  that  was  the  Zulu  fighting 
spirit,  .  So  this  lime  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  order  or 
to  talhj  he  was  beyond  conuol,  and  the  fit  must  run 
its  eouTse. 

The  night  closed  in  and  there  wai  quiet  once  more. 
The  flames  of  the  camp  fire^  had  died  d(twn  ;  the  biff 
thorn  togs  had  burnt  into  glowing  coals  like  the  piak 
crisp  hearts  of  giant  water-melons ;  Jock  lay  sleeping* 
tired  out,  but  even  in  his  sleep  came  little  spells  of 
pantin;^  now  and  then,  like  the  after-sobs  of  a  child 
that  Iws  cried  itself  to  sleep ;  we  lay  rolled  in  our 
blankets,  and  no  sound  came  from  where  the  lafiirs 
slept.  But  Jim — only  Jim — ut  on  his  rough  three- 
legged  stool,  elbows  on  knees  and  hands  clasped 
together*  staring  intently  into  the  coals.  The  flt 
worked  slowly  oS,  and  hit  excitement  died  j^radually 
away;  now  and  then  there  was  a  fresh  burst,  but 
always  m3dei  and  at  longer  inicrvals,  as  you  mav  Mre 
it  in  a  dying  hrc  or  at  the  end  of  a  ^rcat  storm  ;  slowly 
but  suielv  he  subsided  until  at  last  there  were  only 
occasionai  mutierings  of  *'0w,  Jock!"  followed  by 
the  Zulu  dick,  the  expressive  shake  of  the  head,  and 
that  appreciative  half  grunt,  half  chuckle,  by  which 
they  pay  tribute  to  what  seems  truly  wonderful.  He 
wanted  no  sleep  that  ni^ht :  he  sat  on,  waiting  for  the 
morning  uck»  staring  into  tiu:  red  cods,  and  thinking 
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Jock  was  lost  tmct :  that  is  to  uy,  be  ^sas  loet  to  me, 
and,  2B  I  thought,  for  ever.  It  came  about  both 
cime^  through  hie  foUowiog  up  wounded  animjU 
and  leaving  me  behind,  and  happened  in  the  day» 
when  our  hunting  was  all  done  on  foot;  when  I 
could  aSord  a  hone  and  could  keep  picc  with  him 
that  difficultj'  did  not  trouble  us.  The  experience 
with  the  impita  h^d  mide  me  very  careful  not  to  let 
him  go  unless  I  felt  sure  that  the  gjmc  was  hard  hit 
and  that  he  would  be  able  to  pull  it  down  or  h^y  it. 
But  it  is  not  always  ea*/  to  judge  that,  A  broken  le^ 
shows  at  once ;  but  a  body  snot  is  very  difficult  to 
placet  and  animiU  shot  th»>ugh  the  lungs,  and  even 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  heart,  often  go  away 
at  a  cracking  pace  and  arc  out  of  sight  in  no  time, 
perhaps  to  keep  it  up  for  miles,  perhaps  to  drop  dead 
withio  a  few  minDtes- 

After  that  day  with  the  impola  we  had  many  good 
days  together  and  many  hard  ones:  we  lud  out 
disappointments,  but  we  had  our  triumphs;  and  wc 
were  Doch  getting  to  Icnow  our  way  about  by  degrees. 
Buck  of  ouny  kinds  had  fallen  to  us ;  but  so  far  as  I 
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was  concerned  there  ■k2%  one  disappomtnicnt 

that  WJB  not    to  br   forcotirn.     The   pictuie 

of    that  loodoo  bull  as  Lc  appeared    tor  the 

]ast   time  looking   over   the  anc-hcap  the  da^ 

we  \^crc  lost  wa^  always  before  me.     I  could  not 

hear  the  pajT:e  or  see  the  spoor  of  loodoo  with* 

out    a    pang   of   regie:    ard    the    thought    that 

never  again  would   mcli   a  charier  occur.     Koofloo, 

like  oihcr  lands  of  game,  were  not  to  be  found  ever)'* 

where  ;  ihcy  favoured  sc»nc  localities  more  than  others^ 

and  when  we  paiaed  through  their  known  haunts 

chances  of  imalfer  game  were  often  neglected  in  the 

hope  of  coming  acrow  the  koodoo. 

I  cotildnot  give  up  whole  diiy»  to  hunting — for  we 
had  to  keep  moving  along  with  the  waggons  all  the 
time — or  it  would  hare  been  eajy  enough  in  many 
parts  to  locate  the  koodoo  and  make  sure  of  getting 
a  good  bag.  As  it  was,  on  three  or  four  occasions 
we  did  come  across  them,  and  once  I  ^t  j  running 
sliot,  liui  missed.  This  was  not  needed  to  keep  my 
intercit  in  them  alive,  biii  it  made  me  keener  than 
ever.  Day  by  day  1  went  out  always  hoping  to  get 
my  chance,  and  when  at  last  the  chance  did  come  it 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  expcntrncc  of  many 
others  that  it  was  not  in  the  least  cipccicd- 

The  great  charm  ol  Bushvetd  hunting  is  iu  variety  : 
you  never  know  what  will  turn  up  next — the  only 
ccrtuintv    being   that  it  will   not    be   what   you   we 
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was   a  fltcni- 
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budc  (ceding  among  the  oxen  only  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  awaj'.  He  had  been  quite  clo*e 
to  it,  he  said,  and  it  was  very  tame-  Game, 
to  Tcadilv  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  white  men,  will 
often  Tate  no  nociee  of  natives,  allowing  them  to 
approach  to  very  close  quanen.  Tlicy  arc  a1»o 
easily  stalked  under  cover  of  cattle  or  hordes*  and  much 
more  readily  approached  on  horseback  than  on  foot. 
The  presence  of  other  inimils  jcems  to  give  them  con- 
fidrntr  or  to  excite  iniltl  airiosity  without  alartn^ 
and  thus  distract  attention  from  the  man.  In  thb 
case  the  bonny  Intlc  red  brown  fellow  was  not  a  bit 
scared ;  he  maintained  hb  presence  of  mind  admirably ; 
from  time  to  time  he  turned  his  head  our  way  and, 
with  his  large  but  shapely  and  most  sensitive  ears 
iliTowii  forward  i^xamined  u%  frankly  while  htt  moved 
aliglitty  one  way  or  another  go  as  to  keep  under  cover 
of  the  oxen  and  busily  continue  his  browsing. 

In  and  out  among  tome  seventy  head  of  cattle  wc 
played  hide-and-feek  for  quite  a  while — I  not  daring 
CO  lire  for  fear  of  hitting  one  of  the  bullocki — untU 
at  last  he  found  hiniKrlf  :njiia:uvred  out  of  the  troop  i 
and  then  witltoui  giving  me  a  chance  he  waa  oS  into 
the  bu»h  in  a  few  frisky  skipi.  1  followed  quietly, 
kno^ving  that  as  he  was  <m  the  feed  and  not  scared  he 
would  not  go  far.  '^:  , 

Moving  along  silently  under  good  cover  I  reached 
a  thick  scrubby  bush  and  peered  over  the  top  of  it 
to  search  the  grau  under  the  ^unounding  tlKirn  trees 
for  the  little  red-brown  form.  I  was  looking  about 
low  down  in  the  ruatety  grass  —for  he  was  only  about 
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twice  the  eizc  of  Jocic,  Atid  not  easy  to  »pot  — when 
a  inovtmeot  on  a  hij^her  level  ciught  my  eye.  It 
was  just  the  Bip  of  a  fly-tickled  ear ;  but  it  was  a 
mnvcment  where  all  else  was  siUI^  and  imunlly  the 
form  i>f  a  koodoo  cow  appeared  before  me  aa  a  picture 
is  thrown  on  a  acreen  dv  a  magic-lantern.  There 
it  GCood  within  fifty  piai,  the  soft  grey-and -white 
looking  still  softer  in  the  shadow  of  the  thomt,  bat  as 
clear  to  me— ^nd  »$  still — a<  a  fietirc  carved  in  nooe. 
The  stem  of  a  mimosa  hid  the  shoulders^  but  all  the 
rest  was  plainly  visible  as  it  stood  there  utterly  un- 
consdoua  of  danger.  The  tree  made  a  dead  ahot 
almost  impossible,  but  the  risk  of  trying  for  another 
position  was  too  great,  and  I  fired.  The  thud  of  the 
outlet  and  the  tremendous  botind  of  the  koodoo  straight 
up  in  the  air  told  that  the  fhot  had  gone  home  ;  But 
these  things  were  for  a  time  forgotten  in  the  surprise 
that  followed.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot  twcnt>-  other 
koodoo  jumped  into  life  and  sight  before  me.  The 
one  t  had  seen  and  shot  was  but  one  of  a  herd  all  dozinc^ 
pratrfitlly  in  the  shade,  and  strangest  of  all,  it  was  the 
one  that  was  farthest  from  me>  To  the  right  and  left 
of  this  one,  at  distances  from  fifteen  to  thirty  yards 
from  me,  the  magnificnt  crenturcs  had  been  nanding, 
and  I  had  not  seen  them  ;  it  was  the  flicker  of  this 
onc^s  ear  alone  that  had  caught  my  eye-  My  bc- 
wildermc'nt  wa*  ronipleic  when  I  ^aw  the  big  bull 
of  the  herd  start  off  twenty  yards  on  my  right  front 
and  ^pase  away  like  a  streak  in  a  few  sweep- 
ing strides.  It  was  a  matter  of  seconds 
oiDy    and     they    were     all    out    of    sight— 
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all  except  the  wounded  one,  which  had  turned 
off  from   the  others.     For  all  the  fiurr)-  and 
confuBion  I  hid  not  lost  sight  of  her,  ind  noting 
her  tuckedup  appearance  and  shortened  sthdc4 
%ei  Jock  on  her  tratl,  believing  that  sh«  would  be 
down  in  a  few  minutef. 

It  if  not  ncccssar)-  to  go  over  it  all  agiin :  it  was 
much  the  same  as  the  impale  chase  I  came  baclc 
tired  disappaintcd  and  beaten,  and  without  Jock. 
It  was  only  after  darkne^^  set  in  t}iat  things  began  to 
look  serious.  W^n  it  came  to  midnight,  with  the 
camp  wrapped  in  silence  and  in  sleep,  and  there  was 
still  DO  tiga  of  Jock^  things  looked  vcr/  black  indeed. 

1  heard  his  panting  breath  before  it  wis  possible  co 
!ice  anyt  hiiig.    1 1  was  j^ast  one  o'cWk  wlien  he  reitiriied. 


As  we  had  mi«ed  the  night  trek  to  wait  for  Jock  I 
decided  to  tt^y  en  where  we  were  until  the  next 
cvcninc  and  to  have  another  try  for  the  »x>unded  koo^ 
doo,  with  the  chance  of  coming  across  the  troop  again. 

By  daybrealc  Jock  did  not  seem  much  the  worse 
for  his  night's  adventures — ^whatever  they  were. 
There  were  no  marks  of  blood  on  him  this  time; 
there  were  »>me  Kcra(che-^  which  might  have  been 
caused  by  thorns  during  the  chaac^  and  odd-looking 
grazes  on  both  hind-quancrs  near  the  hip-bones, 
as  though  he  had  been  roughly  gr^LvcUcd  there.  He 
seemed  a  little  sii^^  and  flinched  when  I  pressed  his 
sides  and  muscles^  but  he  was  as  game  as  ever  when  he 
saw  ilic  riile  taken  down. 


The  koodoo  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  and 
even  w-ihou:  being  ran  to  death  bj'  Jock  must  have 
died  in  the  night,  or  Have  lain  doivn  and  become  too 
cold  and  HtifT  to  iTiovr.  If  not  di&crivered  by  wild 
animals  there  was  a  good  chance  of  Hnditig  it  un- 
touched in  the  carljr  rooming ;  but  after  mnriic 
ever)'  mioute'i  delay  meant  freah  iiak  from  the  aas- 
TojccU.  There  is  very  little  \vhich,  if  left  uncovered, 
I  will  escape  their  eyes-  You  may  leave  your  buck 
for  help  Ilj  bring  thr  meal  in^  crrlaJn  frcim  the  nioit 
careful  scniliny  that  there  is  not  one  of  the«e  creatures 
in  sight*  and  return  in  half  an  hour  to  find  nothing 
biit  a  fctv  bones,  the  horns  and  hoofs,  a  rag  of  skin, 
and  a  group  of  disgusiing  gorged  %'ulturci  squatting 
on  a  p^ttch  of  ground  alt  smeared,  torn  and  feather'^ 
iiicwn  from  their  voracious  struggles. 

In  the  winter  5ky  unrelieved  by  the  least  fleck  of 
cloud — a  dome  of  apotlcs*  poliihcd  steel — nothing, 
you  would  think,  can  move  unseen.  Yet  they  are 
there.  In  the  early  morning,  from  their  white- 
spbshcd  cerici  on  some  distant  mountain  they  slide 
oB  like  a  launching  ship  into  their  »ca  of  bluc^  and, 
&tHking  the  currents  of  tlic  upper  air,  sweep  round  and 
upwards  in  immense  circks,  their  huge  motionless 
wings  carrying  them  higher  and  higher  until  they  are 
loit  to  human  sight.  Lie  on  your  back  la  some  aense 
shade  where  no  side-lights  strike  in,  hut  where  an 
opening  above  forms  a  sort  of  natural  telescope  to  the 
sky,  and  you  may  see  tiny  specks  where  nothing  could 
be  jeen  before.  Take  your  ficld-giasjes :  the  specb 
are  vultures  circling  up  on  high !  Look  again,  and 
far,  far  abwe  you  will  »e  still  other  specks  ;  and  for 
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aught  vou  know,  there  maj'  be  others  still  berond. 
How  high  arc  thcr  ?  And  what  can  they  see  from  ^Jit 
there  ?  Who  Lnowt  ?  Bui  this  is  sure,  that  withio  a 
few  mmutes  icorej  will  come  swooping  dovm  in  great 
tpiral  rushes  where  not  one  was  vmblc  before.  My  own 
belief  is  that  they  watch  each  other»  tier  above  cier 
away  into  the  limttlcfs  heavens — watching  jealously,  at 
hungry  ilogs  do,  for  the  least  suspidous  sign — to  swoop 
down  and  share  tlic  spall. 

In  the  dewy  cool  of  the  morning  wc  soon  reached 
the  place  where  jock  h^d  left  me  behind  the  evening 
before ;  and  from  that  on  he  led  the  wAy.  It  was 
much  slower  work  then ;  as  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
there  w:is  norhing  to  guide  me,  and  it  w;ls  inpoKtiblc 
to  know  what  he  was  after.  Did  he  undcntand  that 
it  was  not  fresh  ^ame  but  the  wounded  koodoo  that 
I  wanted  ?  And,  if  so,  was  he  folloiving  the  scent 
of  the  old  chase  or  merely  what  he  might  remember 
of  ihc  way  he  had  gone  I  It  fteemed  impossible 
that  scent  could  lie  in  l)i;it  dry  country  fot  twelve 
houn ;  yet  it  was  clearly  note  more  tfian  eyes  that 
guided  him.  He  went  ahead  soberly  and  steadily, 
and  once  when  he  stopped  completely,  to  sniff  at  a 

f articular  tuft  of  grass^  I  found  out  what  was  helping 
im.     The  grass  was  well  screaked  with  blood  :  ^uite 
dry,  it  is  true ;  siill  it  was  blood. 

A  mile  or  so  on  we  checked  again  where  the  grass 
was  trampled  and  the  ground  scored  with  spoor  The 
heavy  spoor  was  all  in  a  ring  four  or  five  yards  in 
diameter;  oucside  this  the  f^ss  was  also  flattened, 
and  ihttc  [  found  a  dog*s  footprints.  But  it  had  no 
further  interest  for  Jock ;  while  1  was  examining  it  he 
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picked  op  the  trail  and  trotted  on.  Wc  cxxnc  upon 
four  oi  five  other  rings  where  thejr  had  fought.  The 
lost  of  these  was  curiously  divided  bj-  u  fallen  tree, 
and  it  puzzled  mc  to  gucs%  how  they  could  have  made 
a  circle  with  a  good-stzcd  trunk  lome  two  feet  high 
iBtcrMTcting  it.  I  examined  the  dead  tree  and  found 
a  big  ainear  of  blood  and  a  lot  of  coarse  ercj^sh  hair 
oa  it.  Evidently  the  koodoo  had  backed  against  it 
whikt  facing  Jock  and  had  fallen  over  it>  icaewing 
the  fight  on  the  other  aide.  Tixere  were  also  iome 
golden  hain  (ticking  on  the  ttumpy  end  of  a  brolceo 
branch*  which  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
jock^a  acrapcd  aides. 

Then  for  a  matter  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more  it 
looked  as  if  they  had  (ought  and  tumbled  all  the  way- 
Jock  was  some  distance  ahead  of  me,  trotting  along 
quietly,  when  I  saw  him  look  up,  give  that  rare  growl*- 
ing  bark  of  his — one  of  suppre&>cd  but  real  fury — 
lower  hU  head,  and  charge.  Then  came  heavy  flapping 
and  scrambling  and  the  wind  of  huge  wings,  at  twenty 
or  thirty  great  lumbering  aasvo^b  flopped  alonf;  the 
giound  with  Jock  dashing  furiously  about  among  them 
— taking  flying  leaps  at  thcra  as  they  rote,  and  fis  jaws 
anapping  like  rat-traps  as  he  missed  them. 

On  a  little  apcn  flat  ol  hard-baked  sand  Uy 
the  stripped  frame  of  the  koodoo  :  the  head  and 
leg-bonet  were  mining;  meat-stripped  fragments 
were  scattered  all  alwut  ;  fifty  varus  away  among 
somekiiahcs  Jock  found  thchrau  ;  and  still  further 
afield  were  remains  of  skin  andthigh-boncscrushcd 
aliDost  bcyond'Vccognition. 


No  sasvogcl  had  done  xhh :  it  was  hyenas'  worl:. 
high-ahouldcrcd  diaking  brutc^  with  jdws  like  a 
c-cru»hcr,  alone  cracks  bones  like  those  and  bigg;er 
ones  which  even  the  lion  cannot  tackle.  I  walked 
back  a  little  way  and  found  the  icene  of  the  last  stand, 
all  harrowed  bare ;  bitt  there  wa4  no  spoor  of  koodoo 
or  nf  lock  to  htt  seen  there — only  print*  mnumcrabteof 
vrild  dog5»  hyenas  and  jackal5,and  jomc  traces  of  where 
the  carca«c,  no  doubt  already  half  eaten,  had  been 
dragged  by  them  in  the  effort  to  tear  it  asunder. 

Jock  had  several  times  shown  that  he  stromgly 
objected  to  any  interfctrncc  with  his  quarry ;  other 
do£S,  kaf)ir«,  ana  even  white  men,  had  suffered  or  been 
badly  scared  for  rashly  layinj^  hands  on  what  he  had 
pulled  dovm-  Without  any  doubt  he  had  expected 
to  find  the  koodoo  there  and  liad  dealt  with  the  aas- 
vogelft  as  trespasfers ;  othervrite  lie  would  not  have 
tackled  them  without  word  from  me.  It  was  also 
aurc  that  until  past  midnight  he  had  been  there  with 
the  koodoo,  watching  or  fighting.  Then  when  had 
the  hyenas  and  wild-do^  come  ?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion I  would  have  given  much  to  have  had  answered. 
But  only  Jock  kx>ew  that ! 

I  looked  at  him.  The  mane  on  hb  neck  and 
shoulders  which  had  ri»cn  at  the  sight  of  the  vultures 
was  not  Hat  yet ;  he  was  sniffing  about  slowly  and  care- 
fully on  the  spoor  of  the  hyenas  and  wild  doj^s ;  and 
he  looked  '  fight  *  all  over.  But  what  it  all  meant 
was  beyond  me;  I  could  only  guess — just  as  you  will 
— what  had  happened  out  in  the  nlcnt  ghostly  bush 
that  night. 


\'  Jock  had  learned  one  vcrj'  dcvpt  tricl  in  pulling 
^^S^donn  wounE^diniinak  It  often  happcm  when  you 
^^come  uncipecte41y  upon  game  that  they  arc  off 
before  you  sec  tiicm*  and  the  only  chaocc  you  have 
of  getting  anyihicg  is  with  a  running  «hot-  If  ihcy  go 
straight  fromyou  the  shot  w  not  a  very  difficolt  onc» 
although  you  see  nothing  but  the  lifting  snd  falling 
litn'1-<]uarten  ai  they  canter  away;  ana  a  common 
retult  of  such  a  «hot  it  the  breaking  of  one  of  the  hind* 
legs  bct^xen  the  hip  and  the  hocl.  Jock  made  hift< 
discover)-  while  following  a  rietbuck  which  I  had* 
wounded  in  this  way.  He  had  made  several  tries  at 
its  no&e  and  throat,  but  the  buck  was  going  too  strongly 
and  was  out  of  reach ;  moreover  it  ^vould  not  stopi 
or  turn  when  he  headed  it,  but  charged  straight  on^ 
bounding  over  him.  In  trying  oocc  more  Tor  the 
throat  he  cannoned  against  the  buck's  shoulder  and 
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was  sent  rolling  yards  away.  Thbsccmcd  to  madden 
him:  lacing  up  behind  lie  flew  at  thcdaQgling  leg, 
caught  it  at  the  ahin,  and  thrusting  Kis  feet  wcU  out* 
limply  drif^ped  until  the  buck  slowed  dowo^  and  then 
began  furiously  tu^^nng  iidcways*  The  crossing  of  the 
legfl  brought  thcwoundcd  animal  down  immediately  and 
Jock  hid  it  by  the  thnut  before  it  could  rtK  again. 

Every  one  who  ia  good  it  anything  has  some  Uvouritc 
inethoa  or  device  of  his  own  :  that  Vf^as  Jock's.  It 
may  have  come  to  him,  ai  it  comes  to  many,  by  acci- 
dent;  but  having  once  got  it,  he  perfected  it  and  u^d 
it  whenever  it  was  tx»ible.  Only  once  he  made  a 
miatale  ;  and  he  piid  for  it — very  nearly  with  Ms  life. 

He  had  already  ujcd  thi$  device  succcisfally  several 
times,  but  to  far  only  with  the  smaller  buck,  This  day 
be  did  what  1  should  have  thought  to  be  impossible  for 
adpgof  thrceorfour timeshisiize.  I  left  thetceneof 
torn  carcase  and  crunched  bones,  comuined  by  regrets 
and  disappointment ;  each  fresh  detail  only  added 
to  my  feeling  of  difgmt,  but  Joct  did  net  seem  to  mind  ; 
he  jumped  out  briikly  as  soon  as  I  started  walking*  id 
earnest,  as  though  he  recognised  that  we  were  mating 
a  fr«h  start,  and  he  began  to  look  forward  immediately- 

The  little  bare  tiat  where  the  koodoo  h^d  fallen  for 
the  last  time  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  thofc  depressions 
wiiich  collect  the  waters  of  the  summer  floods  and, 
chanf^nj*  gradually  into  shallow  vallej-i,  are  eventually 
scoured  out  and  become  the  dongas — dry  in  winter 
but  (uU  charged  with  muddy  flood  in  mmmer — which 
drain  the  Bushvdd  to  its  rt^crs.  Here  and  there 
where  an  impermeable  rock  formation  crossci  these 
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diaonch  there  arc  deep  poob  which,  except  in  yrars 
of  drought,  la&t  at!  through  the  wiatcr ;  and  these  arc 
the  dfiriking-places  of  the  came,  I  followed  this 
one  down  for  a  couple  of  mika  vrithonc  tny  definite 
purpose  until  the  ftighr  of  tome  greener  and  denser 
wiict  figs  suggested  that  there  might  be  water,  and 
perh^ip)  a  nctbuck  or  a  duiker  near  by.  As  we  reached 
the  trees  Jock  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  intcrwt 
in  iometlungf  and  with  the  utmost  caution  I  mored 
from  tree  to  tree  in  the  shady  grove  towards  where 
it  seemed  the  water-hole  might  be. 

There  were  bu^hy  wild  plums  flanking  the  grove* 
and  beyond  them  the  ordinary  scattered  thorm.  A* 
I  reached  this  point,  and  stopped  to  look  out  between 
the  bushes  on  to  the  more  open  j^und,a  koodoo  cow 
walked  quietly  up  the  slope  from  the  water,  but  before 
there  vfAS  time  lo  raise  the  rifle  her  easy  stride  had 
carried  her  behind  a  small  mimosa  tree.  I  took  one 
quick  step  out  to  follow  her  up  and  found  myself  face 
to  face  at  le£S  than  a  dozen  yards  with  a  grand  koodoo 
bull.  Ic  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  any  real 
idea  of  the  scene  and  how  things  happened.  Of  course, 
it  was  only  for  a  fraction  of  a  second  that  we  looked 
straight  into  each  other's  eyes ;  then,  as  if  by  magic* 
he  was  round  and  going  from  mc  with  the  overwhelm- 
infi:  rush  of  speed  and  strength  and  weight  combined. 
Yet  ir  is  the  first  sight  that  remains  with  me  :  the 
proud  head,  the  huge  spiral  horni,  and  the  wide  soft 
suring  eyes— before  the  wiidncss  of  panic  had  stricken 
them,  TTie  picture  seems  photographed  on  eye 
and  brain,  never  to  be  forgotten.     A  whirlwind  of 
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duKt  and  Icavra  marked  hi$  couirt,  and  through 
it  I  fired,  umtcadicd  by  excitement  and  hardly 
able  to  sec.  Then  the  nght  hind'-lfg  swung  otit 
and  the  great  creature  unk  for  a  moment^  a1mo«i 
to  the  ground;  and  the  sense  of  triumph,  the 
longed  for  and  unexpected  aucc^s,  '  went  to  my 
bead  *  tike  a  rush  of  blood. 

There  had  been  no  time  to  atm,  and  the  ihot — a 
real  snap  vhot — wai  nut  :it  all  a  b^d  on<^  It  wax 
after  that  that  the  natural  effect  of  such  a  meeting 
and  such  a  chance  began  to  tcU.  Thinking  it  all  out 
beforehand  doc^  not  help  much^  for  tmngs  never 
happen  at  they  arc  expected  to;  and  even  months 
of  practice  among  the  smaller  kinds  will  not  ensure 
a  ateady  nerve  wht^  you  just  come  face  to  face  with 
big  «mc — there  seems  to  be  too  much  at  stake. 

I  hred  ugaiu  as  the  koodoo  recovered  himself,  but 
he  was  then  seventy  or  eighty  yards  away  and  pcutly 
hidden  at  times  by  trees  ana  tcrub.  He  struck  up 
the  slopr,  fallowing  the  line  of  the  troop  through 
the  scattered  thorax  and  there,  lunnlng  hard  and 
dropping  quickly  to  my  knee  for  steadier  aim,  I  fired 
again  and  again— but  each  time  a  longer  shot  and 
more  obscured  bv  the  inter%'ening  bush ;  and  no  tell- 
tale thud  came  back  to  cheer  me  on. 

Forgetting  the  UsI  night's  cinerlence,  for^tting 
everything  except  how  wc  had  twice  chased  And  twice 
lost  tbcm,  ^eing  only  another  and  the  grandest  prize 
slipping  away,  1  «nt  Jock  on  and  followed  as  fast  as 
I  could,  Oqcc  more  the  koodoo  came  in  sight — just 
a  chance  at  four  hundred  yards  as  he  reached  an  open 
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space  on  rismp  ground.  Jock  was  already  clojing  up, 
but  &til!  uniccn,  and  the  noble  old  (ellott-  turned  full 
broadside  to  me  as  he  stopped  to  look  back.  Once 
more  1  knelt,  grippinsf  hard  and  holding  my  breath 
loinatch  a  moment  *?iteadinei^,  and  firtrd  ;  but  I  missL-d 
iagain,and  a»  the  bullet  struck  under  him  he  plunged 
forward  and  disappeared  o^-er  ihc  ri&e  at  the  moment 
that  Jock,  da5bine  out  from  the  scrub,  reached  hu  heeU. 
The  old  Martini  carbine  had  one  bad  fault ;  even 
I  could  not  deny  that ;  years  of  rouf^b  and  carelcw 
treatment  in  all  soru  of  \s*caihcr — for  it  was  only  a 
discarded  old  Mounted  Police  weapovi — had  told  on 
it,  and  both  in  barrel  and  breach  it  v^at  well  pitted 
with  rust  scan.  One  result  of  this  was  that  it  w^s 
always  jamming?,  and  unless  the  cartridges  were  kepi 
well  greased  the  empty  shells  would  stick  and  ilie 
ejector  fail  to  work  ;  ata  this  was  almost  sure  to  happen 
when  the  carbine  became  hot  from  quick  firing.     It 

i'ammcd  now,  and  fearing  to  lose  sight  of  the  chaac 
dared  not  stop  a  secondtbut  ran  on,  struggling  from 
lime  to  time  to  wrench  the  breach  open. 

Reaching;  the  place  where  thev  had  ditap* 

rared,  I  saw  with  intense  relief  and  excite* 
and  the  koodoo  having  it  out  less  than  a 
hundred  yardi  away,  'i'hc  koodoo's  kg  was  broken  right 
up  in  the  ham,  and  it  was  a  terrible  handicap  for  an 
animal  so  big  and  heavy,  but  his  nimblenets  and  Quick- 
ness were  astonishing.  Using  the  sound  hind-leg  as 
a  pivot  he  swung  round)  always  facing  hi;  enemy; 
Jock  was  in  and  one,  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
ai  a  buzzing  fly  torments  one  on  a  hot  day ;    and 
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indeed,  to  the  koodoo  jiut  then  he  yt;t$  the  fly  and 
not hing  more;  he  could  only  annoy  hif  bif;  enemy, 
and  was  pUyingwich  his  life  to  do  it.  Somenmes 
he  tried  to  get  round ;  sometimes  pretended  to 
chaigc5traight  in,  stopping  himself  wi:h  all  four  feet 
spread — just  out  o(  reach ;  then  like  a  red  »trcdl;  he 
would  fly  through  the  ainvith  a  snap  for  the  koodoo's 
note.  It  was  a  fighc  tor  life  and  a  f^and  sight ;  for 
the  krioduo,  in  Npiie  of  his  wound,  easily  held  hU  own- 
No  doabt  he  had  fought  out  many  a  Ufc  and  death 
struggle  to  win  and  hold  his  place  as  lord  of  the  herd 
and  knew  every  trick  of  attack  and  defence.  Maybe 
too  he  was  blatinf-  with  an^er  and  contempt  for  this 
pertiatent  little  gad-i!y  that  worried  him  so  and  kept 
out  of  reach.  SoiiLeliniei  )ie  ^iioried  and  feinted 
to  charge ;  at  other  times  backed  hIowIv,  giving  way 
to  draw  the  enemy  on  ;  then  with  a  sudden  lunge  the 
great  horns  swished  like  a  scythe  with  a  tremendous 
reach  out,  easily  covering  the  spot  where  Jock  had 
been  a  fraciioo  of  a  second  before-  There  were 
pauses  too  in  which  he  watclicd  Ms  torn>enior  »tcadily, 
with  occasional  impatient  shakes  of  the  head»  or, 
railing  it  to  full  height,  towered  up  a  monument 
of  splendid  and  contemptuous  indifference,  looking 
about  with  bie  angr)-  but  unfrightened  eye*  for  the 
herd— hi*  herd — that  h;id  dcjerted  him;  or  with  a 
alight  toss  of  his  head  he  would  walk  limpingly  forward, 
forcing  the  ignored  Jock  before  him  ;  then,  inter- 
rupted and  annoyed  by  a  flying  snap  at  his  nose,  he 
would  spring  for^'ard  and  strike  with  the  sharp  cloven 
fore-foot — zip-'zip'zip—at   Jock  as   he    landed.     Any 
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one  of  the  vkioui  fiacliin^  cubs  would  have  pinned 
him  to  the  earth  and  finitfacd  him  ;  but  Jock  \\a.i 
oerer  there. 

Krrping  wh^il  cover  there  wjis  I  came  uji  tilowljr 
behind  ihciti,  itruggltng  and  using  all  tlic  force  I 
dared,  short  of  nna^hing  the  lercr.  to  get  the  cmpty 
cirtridgc  out.  At  last  one  of  the  turm  m  the  tight 
brought  me  in  view,  and  the  koodoo  da&hed  oS  again. 
For  a  little  way  the  pace  seemed  as  great  as  ever,  but 
it  soon  died  awav  ;  the  driving  fovfcr  was  gone ; 
the  strain  and  weight  on  iJic  one  sound  teg  and  the 
tripping  of  the  broken  one  were  telling ;  and  from 
that  on  I  was  close  enough  to  see  it  alL  In  the  first 
rush  the  koodoo  seemed  to  dash  rij^ht  over  Jock — 
the  swirl  of  dust  and  leaves  and  the  bulk  of  the  koodoo 
hiding  him  ;  then  I  saw  him  close  abreast,  looking 
up  at  it  and  making  furious  jumps  for  its  no&c,  alter- 
nately frona  one  »idc  and  the  other,  as  the/  raced  along 
together.  The  koodoo  holding  its  nose  high  and  weU 
forward,  as  they  do  when  on  the  move,  with  tlie  horns 
thrown  back  alniiifti  horivoiiijilly,  was  out  of  his  reach 
and  galloped  heavily  on  completely  igi>oring  his 
attacks. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  grace  and  pobc  in  the 
movement  of  the  koodoo  bullae  head  aa  he  gallops 
through  the  bush  which  is  one  of  his  distinctions 
abo%c  the  other  anii?Io|M?s-  Tht*  ymw  *LipjiI(-  lul^ncing 
movement  thai  unc  nolo  in  the  narivc  jjirls  bearing 
their  calabashes  of  water  upon  thcJr  beads  is  seen 
in  the  neck  of  the  koodoo,  and  for  the  same  reason  : 
tlie  movements  of  the  bodv  are  softened  into  mere 
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undulationi.  and  the  head  with  ita  immcn&e  spiral 
horn»  seems  to  wil  along  in  voluntary  company — 
indeed  almost  ai  choui^h  it  were  bearing  the  bodr  below. 
At  thr  fourth  or  fif 111  all^mpl  hy  Jot-li  4  spin  I  Irom  the 
koodoo  brought  him  cannoning  against  it>s  })iuu1dcr,  and 
he  was  9CDt  rolling  nnnoticcd  yards  away.  He  scrambled 
inBtftQtly  10  hu  feet,  but  found  him&clf  again  behind: 
it  Ta:ty  have  been  thi*  fact  that  ;ii;pircd  the  next 
attempt^  or  perhaps  he  realised  chat  attack  in  from  ^ 
was  useless;  lor  this  time  he  went  determinedly  for 
the  broken  leg.  It  swung  about  in  wild  eccentric 
curve?,  but  at  the  third  or  fourth  attempt  he  got  it 
and  hung  on  ;  and  with  all  fours  spread  he  dragged 
alonj>  the  ground.  The  first  startled  spring  of  the 
koodoo  jerked  htm  into  the  air;  but  there  vni»  no 
let  go  now,  and  although  dragged  along  the  rough 
ground  and  dashed  about  among  the  scrub,  sometimes 
swinging  in  the  air*  and  aomctimee  sliding  on  hifiback> 
he  pulled  from  side  to  side  in  futile  actcmpts  to  throw 
the  big  animal.  Ineffectual  and  even  hopeless  as  it 
looked  at  first,  JfH:k'^  jttucU  M>iin  began  u>  tell ;  the 
koodoo  made  wild  ciforts  to  get  at  him,  but  with 
cytry  turn  he  turned  too,  and  did  it  so  vigorously 
that  the  auggenng  animal  swayed  over  and  had  to 
plunge  violently  to  recover  its  balance.  So  they 
turned,  this  way  and  that,  until  a  wilder  plunge  swung 
Jock  ofF  his  feet,  throwing  tHc  broken  leg  serosa  the 
other  one;  then,  with  tcct  firmly  planted,  Jock  tugged 
again,  and  the  koodoo  tii'iiig  to  regain  its  footing 
was  tripped  by  the  crossed  tegs  and  came  down  vrich 
a  crash. 
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As  it  fell  Jock  wu  rouod  and  fastened  on  the  nose ; 
but  i%  was  no  dmier,  impila  oi  rktbuck  that  he  had 
10  de:il  wifh  this  time,  Thr  koodoo  gave  a  snort  of 
indigaition  and  shook  its  head :  as  a  terrier  shakes  a 
rat,  10  it  ihook  Jock,  whipping  the  ground  ^^-ith  his 
swin^ng  body,  and  with  another  indignant  anoit 
and  :o«i  of  the  head  ^ting  him  off,  (ending  hitn 
skidding  along  the  ^ound  on  hi$  back.  The  koodoo 
^lad  fallrn  on  thr  woundrd  leg  and  failed  to  rhv  with 
the  first  ctlon ;  Jock  while  still  slithering  alone  the 
ground  on  his  back  was  teuing  at  the  air  with  his 
feet  in  his  mad  haste  to  get  back  to  the  attack,  and 
a(  he  tcrambled  up,  he  raced  in  again  with  head  down 
and  the  little  eyes  black  vrith  fury.  He  was  too  mad 
to  be  wary^  ind  my  heart  itood  «iill  as  the  long  hums 
went  round  with  a  awi*h  ;  one  black  point  seemed 
to  pierce  him  through  and  throngh,  showing  a  foot 
out  the  other  side,  and  a  jerky  twist  of  the  great  head 
tent  Him  tH'irlinjt  like  a  tip-cat  eight  or  ten  feec  up 
in  the  air.  It  had  juit  missed  lum,  passing  under 
hi-t  Mt>[narh  ni^xi  to  the  himi-le^gi;  out,  until  he 
dropped  with  a  thud  and,  tearing  and  scrambling  to 
his  feet,  he  raced  in  again.  1  felt  certain  he  had  been 
gored  through. 

The  koodoo  was  up  again  then.  1  had  ru^ed 
in  with  rifle  clubbed^  with  the  wild  idea  of  stunning 
it  before  ii  cnuld  fistf,  but  was  met  by  the  lowered 
horns  and  unmtstakabtc  5igns  of  charging,  and  beat 
a  retreat  quite  as  speedy  as  my  charge. 

It  was  a  running  fight  from  that  on:  the  instant 
the  koodoo  turned  to  go  Jock  was  on  to  the  leg  again, 
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and  DOthing  could  thakc  his  hold.  I  had  to  kc«p 
at  a  respectful  dkuace^  for  the  bull  waj  still  good 
tax  a  {vrious  charge,  even  with  Jock  hanging  on^ 
and  eyed  mc  m  the  mmi  unpromUttig  faahinn  when- 
ever I  attempted  to  head  it  off  or  even  to  co«tk 
clo«  up. 

The  big  tye^  were  blood-shot  then,  hut  there  wat 
DO  look  of  fear  in  them — thev  blazed  with  bafHed 
rage*  Impossible  as  it  icemecl  to  fhake  Joel  off  or 
to  get  away  fiom  u%  and  in  spire  of  the  broken  leg 
and  loss  of  blood,  the  furious  attempts  to  beat  us  on 
did  not  slacken.  It  vras  a  desperate  running  fight, 
and  right  bravely  he  fought  it  to  the  end. 

Partly  birring  the  way  in  front  were  the  whitened 
trunk*  and  branchw  of  several  trees  fttiuck  down  by 
some  storm  of  the  year  before,  and  running  ahe;id 
of  the  koodoo  1  made  for  these,  hoping  to  find  a  stick 
nraight  enough  for  a  nmrod  to  force  the  empty 
cartridge  out<  A5  I  reached  them  the  koodoo  made 
for  mc  with  half  a  dozen  plunges  that  sent  me  flying 
ofl  for  other  cover;  but  t)ie  brctken  leg  sw:iycd  over 
one  of  the  branches  and  Jock  with  feet  planted 
against  the  tree  hung  on ;  and  the  koodoo,  turning 
furiously  on  him,  stumbled,  floundered,  tripped, 
and  came  down  with  a  crash  amongtt  the  cracUing 
wood.  Once  more  like  a  R2$b.  Jock  was  over  the  fallen 
body  and  had  fastened  on  t!ic  none — but  only  to  be 
shaken  wone  than  bcfoie<  The  koodoo  literally 
flogged  the  ground  with  him,  and  for  an  instant  I  shut 
mj'  eyes;  it  seen^ed  at  if  the  plucky  dog  would  be 
beaten  into  pulp-  The  bull  tried  to  chop  him  with 
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its  fore-feet,  but  could  not  rai^  itielf  enough,  and  at 
each  pause  Jock,  with  his  watchiul  little  eyes  ever 
on  the  ilert>  dodgtd  hit  body  round  to  avoid  the 
choppiJig  fret  without  letting  go  hii  luJd.  Then 
with  a  8ttort  of  fury  the  koodoo^  half  rUing,  gave  its 
head  a  wild  ujward  iwccp,  acd  shook.  As  a  ipringiog 
rod  flings  a  nsh  the  koodoo  flung  Jock  over  its  head 
and  on  to  a  low  flat-topped  thom-trce  behind.  The 
dog  somersaulted  alowly  a«  he  circled  in  the  air,  dropped 
OD  \m  h-M^  in  ihe  tlinms  sonic  twdvc  feet  from  the 
ground.and  came  tumbling doun  through  the  branches. 
Surely  the  tree  saved  him,  for  it  »cemed  as  tf  ^uch  a 
throw  muse  break  his  back.  At  it  wat  he  dropped 
with  a  sickening  thump ;  yet  even  as  he  fell  I  ww 
Jigain  the  Krambling  tearing  movement,  a«  if  hr  wa^ 
trying  to  race  back  :o  the  fight  even  before  he 
reached  ground.  Without  a  piuac  to  breathe  or 
even  to  look,  he  wa)  in  again  and  trying  once 
more  for  the  no»e. 

The  koodoo  lying  partly  on  its  tide»  with  both 

hind-Irgt  hampered  by  the  mass  of  dead  wood, 

could  not  ri*e,  but  it  swept  the  ckar  space  in  front  with 

the  terrible  horns,  and  for  some  time  xcpt  Jock  at  bay, 

I   trscd  stick  after  stick  for  a  ram-rod,  but  without 

luccesi :    at  last,  in  desperation  at  seeing  Jock  once 

more  hanging  to  the  koodoo^s  nose,  I  hooked 

thr   lev«?r  on    to  n  bran^ii  ^nd    celling  my 

foot   against   the    tree  wrenched  until  the 

empty   cartridge     flew   cut    and    1    went 

Staggering  bad:wardB. 

In  the  last  strugglCj  while  1  wat  busj"  with 
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the  riflc^  the  koodoo  had  movcdf  and  it  was  then 
lying  agaiiut  one  of  the  fallen  trunks.  The  fit^t 
swing  to  p:t  rid  of  Joch  had  literally  slogged  him 
against  the  tree ;  the  second  fwing  iwept  him 
under  it  where  a  bend  in  the  trunk  raised  it 
a  bone  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  gaining 
hi*  foHDthold  tlicrc  Jock  stood  (asi^ — there, 
there,  with  hi£  feet  planted  firmly  and  hi&  sJiouId^r 
humped  against  the  dead  tree,  he  stood  this  ttig-of- 
war.  The  koodoo  with  its  heid  nvi^ted  bacl:,  a«  caught 
at  the  end  of  the  awin^,  could  put  no  weight  to  the 
pull;  yet  the  wrenches  it  gave  to  free  it»elf  drew  the 
nose  and  upper  lip  out  like  tough  rubber  and  seemed 
to  stretch  Jockos  neck  vtitbly.  I  had  to  come  round 
within  a  few  feet  of  them  to  avoid  risk  of  hitting 
Jockf  and  it  seemed  impossible  for  bone  and  muecle 
to  fitand  the  two  or  three  terrible  wrenches  that  I 
saw.  The  shot  was  the  end ;  jind  as  the  splendid 
head  dropped  slowly  over,  Jock  let  go  hta  hold. 

He   had  not  uttered  a  sound  except   the  grunti 
that  were  knocked  out  of  him. 


JtM  Makokel'  waf  Jock*3  ally  aod  champion. 
There  was  a  f>rcAt  deal  to  like  and  something 
to  admire  in  Jim ;  but,  taking  him  all  round, 
I  am  very  mueh  afraid  ihat  most  people  would 
consider  him  rather  a  bad  lot.  The  fact  of 
the  matier  h  he  belonged  to  another  period  and 
other  conditions-  He  wo^  simply  a  great  pajsionatc 
%httng  saragc,  and,  instead  of  wearing  the  cast-off 
clothing  of  the  white  man  and  peacefully  driving 
bullock  wasgoBS  along  a  transport  road,  should 
have  tern  at*clcd  in  hi*  savage  fincrj'  of  leopard  skin 
and  bUck  ostrich  feathers,  showing  of{  the  powerful 
bronzed  limbs  and  body  all  ative  with  muscle^  and 
sharing  in  some  wild  war-dance ;  or,  equipped  with 
shield  and  as^gait^  leading  in  some  murderous  fight. 
Ye»,  Jim  vtM  out  of  date  :  he  should  have  been  one 
of  the  great  Chal-i's  fi^^hiing  g\iard — lo  rise  as  a  leader 
of  men,  or  be  killed  on  the  way>  He  had  but  one 
argument  and  one  answer  to  cvcrjthing :  Fight !  It 
was  hiK  nature,  bred  and  born  in  him ;  it  ran  in  his 
blood  and  grew  in  his  bones-     He  wai  a  survival  of 
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a   great   lighting   nee — xh^re   ire   tnU   thoutandt   of 
ilieiTi  in  tJie  Icraali  of   ZulaUniJ  and  S.va/JUnd — but 
it  wa»  ]iU  fate  to  belong  ti)  one;  M  the  Trxncltcd  families, 
and  to  have  to  live  and  woik  among  tnc  while  men  i"*^* 
under  the  Boer  Government  of  the  Transvail.  \ 

In  a  fighting  nation  Jim*e  Icraat  was  known  as  a 
fighting  one,  and  the  turbulent  blood  chat  ran  in 
thdr  vein^  could  not  ^td«  down  into  a  placid  vtream 
ixictAy  hc\-nusc  ihc  Gicat  White  Queen  lud  bid  licr 
hand  upon  hi»  people  and  said.  **  There  shall  be 
peace  !  *  Chftka«  the  *  black  Napoleon  '  who<c  wars 
had  cost  South  fVfrka  over  a  miUicjn  lives,  had  died— 
murdered  by  his  brother  Dingaan — full  of  glory-*  lord 
and  master  wherever  his  impis  could  reach,  '*  Dogi 
whom  I  fed  at  my  Vraal !  '^  he  gasped,  as  ihcy  stulilted 
him-  Dingaan  hb  aucccasor,  as  cruel  as  treacherous, 
had  been  crushed  by  the  gallant  little  bind  of 
Boers  under  Potgieter  for  his  fienJitli  mauacrc  of 
Piet  Relief  and  hit  little  band.  Panda  the  third 
nf  The  three  faingm  brothen — Panda  the  peace- 
ful— had  come  and  gone!  Ket^hwayo,  after  jcart 
of  arrogant  and  unquestioned  rule,  had  loosed 
his  straining  impia  at  the  people  of  the  Great 
White  Queen.  The  awful  day  o:  ^Sandhlwana — 
where  tht*  24ih  Regiment  died  almost  to  a  msn — 
and  the  light  on  H'lobaiii  Moxmtain  had  Hooded 
the  impis  to  madncsj  ;  but  Korkc's  Drift  and  Kambula 
had  followed  those  bloody  vietoricd — each  within  a 
few  hours^to  tell  another  tale ;  and  at  Ulundi  the 
tide*  met — the  black  and  the  white.  And  the  kin^'doin 
and  might  of  the  house  of  Chaka  were  no  more* 
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Jim  }iad  fought  at  'Sandhlwana,  and  could  tetl  of 
an  unifaan  ^cnc  out  to  herd  some  cattle  withmiight 
of  the  BriiUh^camp  to  draw  i)ic  troopi  out  rutdmg 
while  the  impis  crept  round  by  hill  and  bush  and  dooga 
behind  them  ;  of  the  fight  made  bv  the  red-coats  as. 
taken  in  detail^  they  were  attacked  liand  to  hand  with 
vtjbbin>7  afK^aU,  ten  and  twenty  to  one  ;  of  one  man 
in  blvMT — a  tailor — who  wa»  the  last  to  die,  fighting 
with  hh  back  to  i  w:iggon  wheel  ag:iin»t  urorr^  LfrFitre 
him^  and  how  }ic  fell  at  last,  stabbed  in  the  back 
through  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  by  one  who  had  crept 
up  behind. 

Jim  had  fought  at  RorkeN  Drift!  Wild  with  lust 
of  blood,  he  lud  ^one  on  with  che  maddest  of  the 
victory-maddened  lot  to  invade  Natal  and  cat  up 
the  little  garrison  or  the  way.  He  could  tell  how 
seventy  or  eighty  white  men  behind  a  Httlc  rampart 
of  bi5cu]t*tin}  and  flour-bags  had  fought  through 
the  long  and  terrible  houTs,  beating  olf  five  thousand 
of  tJie  Atilu  bcU,  fre^h  from  a  vktory  without  parallel 
or  precedent ;  how^  from  the  hurning  hmpital,  Sergeant 
Hook*  V,C.,  and  othcn  carried  aick  and  wounded 
through  the  flames  into  the  laager;  how  a  man  in 
black^with  a  long  beard.  Father  Wnlsh,  moved  about 
wiih^calm  face,  speaking  to  tome,  helping  others, 
carrying  wounded  back  and  canridgei 
forward —  Father  WaUh  who  sud^ 
"Don't  swear,  boys:  fuc  low;"  how 
lieutenant*  Chard  and  Bromhead — 
V.C.s  too  for  that  day^i  work— 
lied    and    fought,    and    guided    and 
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heartened  their  heroic  firtle  band  unii!  the  flour- 
b;igt  and  biricuit-tins  stood  hywct  ihin  ihfr  ntle  of 
dead  auttidc,  and  the  Zulu  host  was  beaten  and  Natal 
saved  thAt  day. 

Jim  had  seen  all  that— and  Ulundi,  the  Day  of 
Despair  !  And  he  knew  the  power  of  ihe  Great 
White  Queen  and  ihc  way  that  her  people  (ight. 
Out  peace  vta  not  for  him  or  hb  kraal  :  better  any 
fight  than  no  fight.  He  rallied  to  Uaibcpu  in  the  fight 
for  leadership  when  his  King,  Ketihwiyo,  wa»  goae» 
and  jim'*  kraal  had  moved— and  moved  too  »oon  ;  they 
were  turrounded  one  night  and  m;iuacred ;  and  Jim 
fought  Hi  way  out^  wounded  and  alone.  Without 
kith  or  kin,  cattle,  king,  or  country,  he  fled  to  the 
Tranivaal — to  work  lor  the  first  lime  in  hi*  life ! 

Waggon -boy  i^as  the  driver*  were  called^^jften 
acquired  a  eertain  amount  of  reputation  on  the  road 
or  in  the  locality  where  they  worked;  but  it  wat,  as 
a  rule,  only  a  reputation  a»  goo<)  or  bad  drivers.     In 

iim^s  cafc  it  was  different.  He  was  a  character  and 
ad  an  individual  reputation,  which  was  exceptional 
in  a  Kaffir.  I  had  better  savat  once  that  not  even  hia 
best  friend  would  claim  that  that  reputation  was  a 
good  one.  He  was  known  as  the  be^t  driver,  the 
strongent  nigger,  the  hardest  fighier,  and  the  wornt 
drinker  on  tnc  road. 

Hiareal  namewaa  Makokcla,  but  in  accordance  with 
a  common  Zuln  habit,  it  was  usually  abbremted  to 
Makoker  1  Among  a  certain  number  of  the  white  men 
— of  the  iort  who  never  can  get  any  name  right — he 
wa«oddlyenot]gh  known  as  McCorkindale.  I  called  him 
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jim;i9  2  rule — Mal:o^eI\  wKca  relations  were  stnmed. 
The  waggon-boys  found  it  safcr  to  use  his  proper 
name.  When  anything  had  up£ct  him  U  W45  not  can* 
sidered  wiic  to  take  the  liberty  of  shouting  "  Jim  ** : 
the  answer  lometimcs  came  in  the  jhapeof  a  hammering. 

Many  men  had  employed  Jim  before  he  came  to 
me,  and  all  had  *  »cbed  *  him  for  fighting,  drinking, 
and  the  unbearable  worry  he  cauf<<d.  They  lold  me 
this,  and  said  that  he  gave  more  trouble  than  his  work 
was  worth-  It  may  have  been  true  :  he  certainly  wa» 
a  living  test  of  patience^  purpose,  and  management ; 
bat,  for  something  learnt  m  mat  way,  1  am  glad  now 
that  Jim  never  ^  got  the  sack '  from  mc-  Why  he  did 
not,  IX  not  eaiy  to  say  ;  perham  the  circumsuiuc^ 
under  which  he  came  to  mc  and  the  hard  knocks  of 
an  unkind  fate  pleaded  for  him.  But  it  was  not  that 
alone  :  there  was  something  in  Jim  himself — some- 
thing good  and  fine,  something  that  ahone  out  from 
time  to  time  through  his  black  skin  and  battered  face 
ah  the  soul  of  a  real  man. 

U  wa5  in  the  tirst  sci<on  in  the  Uushveld  that  we 
were  outspanned  one  night  on  the  sand-hills  over- 
looking  Delagoa  Bay  among  scores  of  other  wa^^gons 
dotted  about  in  little  camp; — all  la;iding  or  waiting 
(or  loads  to  transport  to  the  Transvaal.  Delagoa 
ttaa  not  a  good  place  Co  stay  m,  in  those  days :  liquor 
was  cheap  and  bad ;  there  was  very  hrtle  in  the  way 
of  law  and  order  ;  and  every  one  toak  care  of  litniself 
at  well  ait  he  could.  The  KatHr  kraaU  were  clo«e  about 
the  town>  and  the  natives  of  the  place  were  as  rascally 
a  lot  of  ihieve«  :tnd  vagabonds  as  you  could  find  any- 
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where.  The  result  was  everlasting  uoublc  with  the 
waggon-bcijs  and  a  chronic  state  of  war  between  them 
ana  the  natives  and  the  banyans  or  Arab  traders  of 
the  place.  The  boj-s^  with  pocket*  full  of  wage?,  haggled 
and  were  cheated  in  the  itore»f  and  by  the  hawken, 
and  in  the  canteens  ;  and  they  often  ended  ur  the  night 
with  be<*T-drinking  at  the  kraaU  or  reprisau  on  their 
enemies.  Every  night  there  were  fights  and  rob- 
beries :  the  natives  or  Indians  would  rob  and  half- 
kill  a  naggon-boy ;  then  he  in  turn  woold  rally  his 
fridndi,  and  raid  and  clear  out  the  kraal  or  the  store* 
Most  of  the  waggon-boys  v^^ere  Zulus  or  of  Zulu 
dnceiit>  and  they  were  always  rrady  for  a  fight  and 
would  tackle  any  odds  when  their  blood  was  up. 

It  W3fi  the  third  night  of  our  stay,  and  the  usual 
row  was  on-  Shouts  and  cries,  the  beating  of  tom- 
toms, and  shrill  ear-piercinfi  whistles,  came  from  all 
sides ;  and  through  it  all  the  dull  bum  of  hundreds 
of  hum^n  voices,  all  gabblin]^  t<igether.  Near  to  us 
there  was  another  camp  of  four  waggons  drawn  up 
in  cloie  order,  and  as  we  sat  talking  and  wondering 
at  the  strange  babel  in  the  beautiful  calm  moonlight 
night,  one  sound  was  ever  recurring,  coming  away 
out  of  all  the  reit  with  iomething  in  it  that  fixed  our 
attention.  It  was  the  sound  of  two  voices  from  the 
next  waggons.  One  voice  was  a  kafhr's — a  great, 
deep,  buU-throated  voice ;  it  was  not  raised — it  was 
monotonously  steady  and  low;  but  it  carried  far,  with 
the  ring  and  the  lingering  vibiiiioii  of  a  big  gong. 

**  Funa  *nyama,  Inko*  j  funa  'nprna  !"(**'  vf^f^t 
meat.  Chief;  I  want  meat!")  was  v'  '  UlTirS 
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voice  kept  repeating  at  intervaU  of  i  minute  or  tvfo 
with  deadly  monotony  and  pcrti«ency. 

The  white  man's  voice  grew  more  impatient, 
louder,  and  ungrier,  with  each  refuel;  but  the  boy 
paid  no  heed.  A  fcwininotci  later  the  aame  requcji 
would  be  madct  supplemented  now  and  then  with, 
"  I  am  hungry,  Baas,  I  can't  sleep.  Meat !  Meal ! 
Meat ! " ;  or,  "  Porridge  and  bread  are  (or  women  and 
picaninnies.  I  am  a  tnan  :  I  wane  meai^  Baas,  meat/* 
From  the  wliici;  man  it  wa*,  '*  Go  lo  sleep,  I  tell  you  ! 
"Be  quiel»  will  you?**  "Shut  up  that  row 
"  Be  stillt  you  drunl:cn  brute,  or  Til  tie  you  up !  *'  and 
"  You'll  get  twenty-five  in  a  minute  !  " 

It  mav  have  lasted  Kalf  an  hour  when  one  of  our 
party  said,  "That's  Bob*s  old  driver,  the  big  Zulu. 
There'll  be  a  row  lo-night ;  he's  with  a  foreigner 
chap  from  Natal  now.  New  chums  arc  always  roughest 
on  the  niggen." 

In  a  flash  I  remembered  Bob  Saundenon's  story  of 
the  boy  who  had  caught  the  lion  alive,  and  Bob's  own 
words  *'"  real  fine  nigger,  but  a  terror  to  drink,  and 
always  in  trouble-     He  fairly  wore  mc  right  out." 

A  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  short  scuffle,  and 
the  boy's  voice  could  be  heard  protesting  in  the  same 
deep  low  tone  :  they  were  tying  him  up  to  the  waggon- 
wheel  for  a  flogging.  Others  were  helping  the  white 
min^  but  the  boy  was  not  resisting. 

At  the  second  thin  whittling  strolc  some  one  said, 
"That's  a  sjambok  he's  using,  not  a  nclt-strop!" 
SJambclc,  that  will  cut  a  bullock's  hide  !  At  about  the 
eighth  there  was  a  wrench  that  made  the  waggon  rattle* 
and  ^he  deep  voice  was  raided  in  proles;, ''  Ow,  Inkos !  '* 
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It  made  me  choke  ;  it  was  the  fir*t  I  Inew  of  sucK 
things,  jnd  the  horror  of  it  wa*  unbearable  ;  but 
the  mjin  who  had  spoken  before — a  good  man  too, 
straight  and  strong,  and  trusted  by  black  and  white — 
$y\dt  ^  Sonny,  you  muit  not  interfere  between  a  man 
ami  his  bovi  here  ;  ii\  hard  sometimes,  but  weM 
not  live  a  lUy  if  they  didn't  know  who  was  ba«.*' 

I  thinkwe  counted  eighteen;  aitd  then  e\xrytbing 
seemed  going  to  burst. 


The  white  man  looked  about  at  the  faces  cloie  to 
him— and  stopped.  He  began  slowly  to  untie  the 
out-stretched  armf,  and  blustered  out  some  threats. 
But  no  one  said  a  word ! 


The  noiftes  died  dotra  as  the  night  wore  on,  until 
the  itillneu  wa«  broken  only  by  the  desuhorv  barking; 
of  a  kaffir  dug  or  the  crt.wving  of  «ome  awakened 
rooster  who  had  mistaken  the  bright  moonlight  fnr 
the  dawn  and  thought  that  all  the  world  had  orenlcpt 
itself.  But  for  me  there  %*as  one  other 
sound  for  which  I  listened  into  the 
cool  of  morning  with  the  quivering 
nen!(iiivenr5Sof  a  bruised  nerve.  Some- 
timcA  it  was  a  long  catchy  sigh,  and 
sometimes  it  broke  into  a  groan  just 
audible,  like  the  faintest  rumble  of 
most  distant  surf.  Twice  in  the  long 
night  tJiere  cAme  the  same  request 
to  one  of  ihe  boy&  near  him,  uttered 
in  a  deep  clear  unshaken  voice  and  in 
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ft  tone  that  was  civil  but  firm,  an<!  Btrangdy  moving 
from  it*  quiet  indifference, 

"  Landih    manzi,   Umganaam  ! "   ("Bring  watcr^ 
friend  !  ")  wa«  all  he  md  ;   and  each  time  the  requeue 
was  so  c]uicl)^  answered  that  I  had  the  euilt)'  feclmg 
of  bciQg  one  in  a  great  conspiracy  erf  sUcnce.     The 
^_  liujh  was  unreal;    the   stillness   alive    with   racing 
,^i5r4lhought* ;    the  darkncis  full  of  watching  eyes- 
There  is,  we  believe,  in  the  heart  of  every  bein^ 
a  little  germ  of  justice  which  mtn\  call  conMrience  ! 
If  that  be  so,  there  must  have  been  in  the  heart  of 
the  white  man  that  night  some  uneasy  movement — 
the  first  life-throb  of  the  thought  which  one  who  had 
not  yet  written  has  since  set  do^n : 

"Thou^  I'tc  belied  70a  inJ  flijeil  fou* 
By  the  Ilvbg  God  Htn  made  ynv. 
You're  *  better  man  thjn  1  im,  Cungi  Dki  '.  " 


The  following  afternoon  1  received  an  ultimatum. 
We  had  jujt  returned  from  the  town  when  from  a 
group  of  boyt  squatting  round  the  fire  there  etood 
up  one  big  fellow — a  ftranger — who  raised  hie  hand 
high  above  his  head  in  Zulu  fashion  and  gave  their 
salute  in  the  deep  bcU-Iilce  voice  th4it  there  was  no 
mistaking.   ^Mnkos !      Bayctc  !  *' 

He  iieppcd  forward,  looking  roe  all  over,  and 
announced  with  calm  and  settled  convictiont  "  I 
have  come  to  work  for  you  !  "  I  said  nothing.  Then 
he  rapped  a  chest  like  a  big  drum^  and  nodding  his 
head  Kith  a  sort  of  dchant  confidence  added  in  quaint 
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Fnglish*  **  My 


My  catchum  lion  'live  ! 


NhLotch!    Jim  MAokcI'!   Yc» 


im  .vu 
M4kolcla.  mc ! " 
He  had  beard  thit  I  wanted  a  driver,  had  waited 
for  my  leturn,  and  annexed  mc  as  hia  future  'baas* 
without  a  moment's  doubt  or  hcsiiation. 

I  looked  him  over.  Big,  broad-shouldered,  loose- 
ISmhed.  and  as  straight  as  an  assegai !  A  neck  am! 
head  like  a  buir» ;  a  face  like  a  n-eat  her- beaten  rock, 
ttorm-searred  and  furrovred,  rugged  and  ugl/,  but 
steadfast,  massive  and  strong!  So  it  looked  th<:n, 
and  80  it  turned  out :  for  good  and  for  evi]  Jim  was 
strong. 

I  nodded  and  *aid^  "  You  can  come," 
Once  more  he  t^wd  hi»  head  aloft,  and,  simply 
and  without  a  trace  of  surprise  or  grati6GatioCi  saia  : 

"  Yet,  yoQ  are  my  chief,  I  will  work  for  you/'  In 
his  own  mind  it  had  been  seillcd  already:  it  had 
never  been  in  doubt. 

Jim — when  sobc^— was  a  splendid  worker  and  the 
moat  willing  of  fcmnts^  and,  drunk  or  sober,  he  was 
always  respectful  in  an  independent,  upstanding,  hearty 
kind  of  way-  His  manner  was  as  rough  and  rugged 
as  his  fjce  and  character  ;  in  lib  moit  peaceful  moments 
it  was — to  one  wlw  did  not  underhand  him— almost 
fierce  and  aggrcsfivc ;  but  this  was  only  skin  deep ; 
for  the  childlike  simplicity  of  the  African  native  was 
in  him  to  the  full,  and  rude  bursts  of  Titanic  laughter 
came  readily — lauchter  as  strong  and  unrestrained  as 
his  bursts  of  passion. 

To  the  other  boys  he  ^vas  what  his  natun*  and 
training  iiad   made  him — not   really  a    bully,   but 


masterful  and  ovef-ridin^.  He  ^ve  his  orders  with 
ihc  curcness  of  a  drill  sergeant  and  the  rude  assurance 
of  a  savage  chief.  Walking,  he  walked  his  course, 
givingway  for  none  uf  thcrn.  At  the  oiH^piu  or^un  the 
road  or  footpath  he  shouldered  them  aside  as  one  walks 
through  standing  corn»  not  aggressively  but  with  the 
superb  indii!crcacc  of  right  and  h^bii  unquestioned. 
If  one,  loitering  before  him,  blocked  hie  way  unseeing, 
there  was  no  pause  or  step  aside — just "  Suka ! "  ('*  Get 
out'')  and  ;■  nu%h  that  looked  cfTorllcss  rnougli  but 
sent  the  offender  staggering  ;  or,  if  he  had  his  sticks^ 
more  likely  a  smart  whack  on  the  stem  that  was  still 
more  surprisinj; ;  and  not  even  the  compliment  of 
a  gbnce  back  from  Jim  as  he  stalked  on.  He  was  like 
the  old  bull  in  a  herd— he  walked  his  cour^ ;  none 
molrsted  and  none  dhpmed  ;  llie  way  o[>t^iied  before 
him. 
When  sober  Jim  spoke  Zulu  ;  when  dnink,  he  broke 
into  the  strangest  and  most  laughable  med- 
ley of  kitchen- Kaffir,  bad  Dutch,  and  worse 
English — the  idea  being,  in  pan  to  consider 
our  meaner  iutelli^eiicei  and  In  part  tu 
show  what  an  accomplished  lingum  he 
was.  There  was  no  difiiculty  in  knowing 
^vhcn  Jim  would  go  wrong;  he  broke 
out  whcnc^'cr  he  got  a  chancCj  whether 
^  ^t  a  krajil,  where  he  could  always  quicken 
the  reluctant  ht«|iiiality  of  any  native, 
at  a  vrayside  canteen,  or  in  a  town. 
Money  was  fatal— he  drank  it  all  out ; 
but  want  of  money  was  no  security,  for 


be  was  known  to  every  one  and  seemed  to  h^ire  friends 
everywhere  ;  aad  if  he  had  not^  he  tnadc  them  on  the 
apot — annexed  and  overwhelmed  them. 

From  time  to  time  you  do  meet  people  like  that. 
The  world's  their  oyetcr,  and  the  gi:t  of  a  masterful 
4nd  infinite  confidence  opens  it  every  time  :  they 
walk  thronj;h  life  takinj^  of  the  best  as  a  right,  and 
the  world  unqtie^tioningl)'  submits. 

I  had  mmy  troublea  with  jim,  but  never  on  account 
of  white  men  :  drunk  or  sober,  there  was  never  trouble 
there.  It  may  have  been  Korkc's  Drift  and  Ulundt 
that  did  it ;  but  whatever  it  waf,  the  question  of 
black  and  white  wa«  tettled  in  his  mind  for  ever.  He 
was  leipectful,  yet  stood  upright  with  the  rough 
dignity  of  an  unvanquifihcd  spirit ;  but  on  the  one 
mat  issue  he  never  raised  his  hand  or  voice  again. 
His  troubles  all  came  from  drink,  and  the  exasperation 
was  at  times  almost  unbearable — so  great,  indeed^ 
that  on  many  occasions  I  heartily  repented  ever  having 
taken  him  on-  Warnings  were  uselcts,  and  ptinith-* 
ment— well,  the  ahiny  new  skin  that  made  patterns 
in  lincj  and  stars  and  crosses  on  bis  back  for  the  rcit 
of  his  life  made  answer  for  always  upon  that  point. 

The  trials  and  worries  were  often  Rrcat  indeed. 
The  trouble  began  is  soon  a?  we  reached  a  town,  and 
he  had  a  hundred  eicuse^  (or  going  in,  and  a  hundred 
more  tor  not  coming  out :  he  had  some  one  to  see, 
boots  to  be  mended,  clothes  to  buy.  or  medicine  to 
get — ^thc  onlv  illness  I  ever  knew  hira  hive  was 
'  a  pain  imicfe/  and  the  only  medicine  wanted— 
grog  ! — some  one  owed  him  money — a  iiock   excuse, 
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an<i  the  idea  of  Jim,  always  pcnnilcM  and  always  in 
dcbtf  poaing  u  a  creditor  never  failed  to  raue  a  laugh) 
and  he  would  shake  his  head  with  a  half-fierce  haif- 
tid  dUgust  at  the  j^cQcral  scepticUm  and  his  failure 
lo  convince  me.  Then  he  had  rcUtions  in  every  town  ! 
Jim,  the  sole  survivor  of  his  6ghiing  kraal,  produced 
'  blulus/  '  babas,'  '  smelcs,*  and  even  *  mamas,'  in 
profusion,  and  tbcy  died  juit  before  we  reached  the 
place,  2s  regularly  as  the  officc-bo>''5  aunt  dies  before 
Derby  Day,  and  with  the  same  comequence — he  had 
to  gu  to  the  funeral- 

^  *rhc  fim  precaution  was  to  keep  him  at  the  waggons 
and  put  the  town&  and  canteens  'out  of  bounds'; 
and  the  iast  defence,  to  banuh  him  entirely  until  he 
came  b^ck  sober,  and  meanwhile  set  other  bo>'3  to  do 
hit  work,  paying  them  his  wages  in  cath  in  his  presence 
when  he  returned  tit  for  duty. 

*'  Is  It  as  I  told  you  I  -  Js  It  just  ?  '*  I  would  ask 
when  this  was  done. 

"  It  ia  just,  Inkoa,''  he  would  answer  with  a  caUn 
dispauionate  simplicity  which  appealed  for  forgivenets 
ana  confidence  with  far  greater  force  than  any  repent- 
ance ;  and  it  did  so  because  it  wa«  genuine  ;  it  was 
natural  and  unstudied.  There  was  never  a  trace  of 
feeling  to  be  detected  when  tliese  affairs  were  squared 
off,  but  i  knew  how  he  hated  the  ircaimcnt,  and  it 
helped  a  little  from  time  to  time  to  keep  him  fight. 

The  banishing  of  him  from  the  nagj^m  in  order 
that  he  might  go  away  and  have  it  over  was  not  a 
device  10  save  myself  trouble,  and  I  did  it  only  when 
it  was  clear  chat  he  could  5tand  the  strain  no  longer. 
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It  in*  simply  a  choice  of  evils,  and  it  wjcracd  lo  me 
better  to  lee  him  go,  clearly  undcritinding  ihe  con- 
ditioas,  ttun  drive  him  into  breaking  away  with  the 
bad  results  to  faim  and  the  bad  eSects  od  the  others 
of  duobeyin^  orders.  It  wat,  at  a  rule,  far  indeed 
from  saving  nic  trouble,  for  after  ihe  first  bout  of 
drinking  he  almost  invariably  foimd  hh  way  back  to 
the  vraggons :  the  drink  always  produced  a  rarcnouH 
craving  for  meat,  and  when  ms  money  vras  gone  and 
he  had  fought  his  fill  and  cleared  out  ill  oppositoc, 
he  would  come  back  to  ihe  waggons  at  any  hour  of 
the  night,  perhaps  cvcd  two  or  three  time*  between 
dark  and  oawD.  to  beg  for  meat.  Warnings  and 
orders  had  no  efiect  whatever ;  he  was  unconscious 
of  evcr>-thing  except  the  overmastering  craving  (or 
meat.  He  would  con*e  to  my  waggon  and  begin 
rliat  deadly  monotonous  recitation,  "  Funa  'nyama, 
Inkctt!  Wania  meat,  Baas!"  There  was  a  kind 
of  hopeless  determination  in  the  tone  conreying 
complete  indifference  to  all  consequences :  meat 
he  must  have.  He  was  perfectly  respectful ;  every 
order  to  be  cjuict  or  ^o  away  or  go  to  bed  was  received 
with  the  formal  raising  of  the  hind  aloft,  the  most 
respectful  of  salutations^  and  the  asseiitingt  "  Inkcjs  f  *' 
but  in  the  very  next  breath  would  come  the  old 
monotonous  request,  *' Fuaa  'nyama,  Inkos,"  just  as 
it  he  waf  saying  it  for  the  first  time.  The  persistency 
awful — it   wai   maddening;    and   there 


was 


was   no 


remedy,  for  it  was  not  the  result  of  voluntary  or  even  JMk 
conscious  effort  on  his  part ;  it  was  a  sort  of  automatic  P 
process,  a  result  of  his  physical  condition.     Had  he 
aos 


known   ic   would  co9>t  him  hb  life,  he  could  no  more 
have  rented  it  than  hare  resisted  breathing. 

When  the  mcAt  was  there  I  gave  it*  ftod  he  would 
fiit  by  the  fire  for  hoxirs  eating  incredible  quantities— 
cuttiQc  it  oS  in  skbft  and  devouring;  it  when  not  much 
marc  than  warmed.  But  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
satiaf/  him  in  tlut  way^  meat  wafl  expensive  in  the 
town»  and  often  we  had  none  at  all  at  tJie  waggons* 
Then  the  night  became  one  long  torment :  the  spell? 
of  rest  might  extend  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour ;  then  from  the  dead  sleep  of  downright  wearineti 
I  would  be  roused  by  the  deep  fai-reach'uig  voice ; 
^' Funa  'nyama,  Inkos*'  wove  itself  into  my  dreams, 
and  waking  1  would  find  Jim  itanding  beside  me 
remonelcssly  urging  the  same  request  in  Zulu,  in 
broken  English,  and  in  Dutch — **  My  wanu  meat, 
Bia«;'  "Wil  fleisch  krij,  Baas/'  and  the  old,  old, 
hatefully  familiar  cjcplanation  of  the  difference  between 
**  man*s  food ''  and  "  picanias'  food,"  interspersed 
with  grandiose  declarations  that  he  itas  *'  Makokek— ^ 

tim  Makole!\*'who*' catchum  lion 'live."  Sometimes 
e  would  expand  this  into  comparisons  between  himself 
and  the  other  boy$,  much  to  their  disadvantage  ;  and 
on  these  occasions  he  invariably  worked  round  to  his 
private  grievances,  and  expressed  )]is  candid  opinions 
of  SajD. 

Sam  was  the  boy  whom  I  usually  set  to  do  Jim's 
neglected  work.  He  was  a  '  mis«on  boy,"  that  is 
a  Chri»^tbn  kafiir'^very  proper  in  his  behaviour,  but 
a  u^eakling  and  not  mucfi  good  at  work.  Jim  would 
enumerate  all  Sam's  shortcomings ;  how  he  got  his 
oien  mixed  up  on  dark  nights  and  could  not  pick  them 
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out  of  tUe  herd — a  <]uite  unpjirdonable  offence  ;  luviv 
he  stuck  in  the  drift*  ar<i  had  to  (>e  *  douhlc** panned  * 
jind  pulled  out  by  Jim  ;  how  he  ODCC  lost  his  waj-  m 
ihc  bush  ;  and  how  he  upKt  the  waggon  coming  down 
the  Devil's  Shoot. 

Jim  had  once  brought  down  the  Berg  from  S)Mi7Jcop 
a  loaded  waggon  on  which  there  was  a  cottai^e  piano 
packed  Ttiaitding  upiight.  The  road  wax  an  awful 
one,  it  if  true,  and  few  drivers  could  have  handled  »o 
top-heavy  a  load  without  capsizing  ho  had  received  a 
bantclaforhiiflill  — but  tohim  the  feat  was  one  without 
parallel  id  the  Jmtorv  of  waggon  driving  ;  and  when 
drunk  Ikcuiually  coupled  ii  with  his  other  great  achieve- 
ment of  catching  a  lion  alive.  His  contempt  for 
Sam'a  miiadventurc  on  the  Deril's  Shoot  was  therefore 
great,  and  to  it  wa$  added  retentment  agnimt  Sam*s 
retpcc lability  and  superior  education,  which  the  latter 
wa«  able  to  rub  in  in  tJifety  by  ostentatiously  reading 
his  Bible  aloud  at  nights  a^  thr>'  ^t  round  the  fire. 
Jim  was  a  heathen,  and  openly  afnrmed  his  conviclion 
that  a  Chrbtian  kstSiT  was  an  impostor,  a  bastard, 
and  a  hypocrite — a  thing  not  to  be  trusted  under  any 
circumstances  whatever.  The  end  of  his  morose 
outburu  wa*  always  the  same.  When  hU  detailed 
indictment  of  Sam  was  compl<rted  be  would  wind  up 
vrith,i*'My  catchum  lion  'hvc.  My  bling  panyanna 
fon  Dislcop  (I  brine  piano  from  Spitzkop).  Sly 
naam  Maiokela  :  Jim  Makokel*.  Sam  no  good  ; 
Sam  leada   Bible  ^am  reads   the  Bible).     Sam  no 

food!"    Thp  iiitonsity  of  conviction  and  theglootny 
isgust  put  into  the  last  reference  to  S>am  are  not  to 
be  expressed  in  words. 
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Where  waraing  and  puniiKment  aviikd  nothing 
threats  would  have  been  wone  tlun  foolish.  Once, 
when  he  had  brolcn  hotind^  and  left  tlir  wstgons, 
I  threatened  that  if  he  did  it  again  I  would  uc  him 
upf  »incc  he  was  like  a  dog  that  could  not  be 
crmted ;  and  I  did  it.  He  had  no  csccusc  but 
the  old  ones ;  some  one,  he  said,  had  brought 
him  liquor  to  the  >vaggoni  and  lie  had  not  known 
what  he  wa^  doing.  TIic  (niih  w;i^  iliat  the  craving 
grew  so  with  the  nearer  prospect  of  drink  that  by 
hook  or  by  crook  he  would  find  some  one,  a  passer- 
by or  a  boy  from  other  wa;ggons,  to  fetch  some  for 
him  ;  and  after  that  nothing  could  hold  him. 

If  Jim  ever  wavered  in  his  loyalt)'  to  me,  it  must 
have  betf^n  the  day  I  tied  him  up  :  lie  must  have  been 
very  near  hating  me  then.  I  had  caught  him  as  he 
was  leaving  the  waggons  and  still  sober  ;  brought  him 
back  and  told  him  to  sit  under  his  own  waggon  where 
I  would  tie  him  up  like  a  dog.  i  took  a  piece  of  sail 
twine,  tied  it  to  one  wriu,  and,  fastening  the  other  end 
to  the  waggon-wheel,  lefl  him- 

A  kaffir^s  face  becomes,  when  he  wishes  it,  quite 
inscrutable — as  expressionless  as  a  blank  wall.  But 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule  ;  and  Jtm^s  stoicism 
waa  not  equal  to  this  occasion.  The  look  of  unspeak- 
able disgust  and  humiliation  on  his  face  vras  more  than 
I  couki  bear  with  cum  fort  ;  and  after  h»If  an  hour 
or  to  in'fhe  pillonr  I  released  him.  He  did  not  say 
a  \^'ord,  but,  needless  of  the  hot  sun,  rolled  himself 
in  his  blankets  and,  sleeping  or  not,  never  moved  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  ■  ■■      ■ — ^—^-^  20S 


Jock  disliLeci  kafBrs :  so  did  Jim.  To  Jim  there 
were  three  big  cl!vt«ion<i  of  the  hiimin  race 
— white  men,  Zu1qs>  and  niggers.  Zulu,  old 
or  young,  was  greeted  bj  him  as  equal,  friend 
and  comrade ;  but  the  rest  were  trash,  and  he 
cherished  a  most  particuiflr  contempt  (or  the  Shan- 
gaan»  and  Chopb,  as  a  lot  who  were  jmt  about 
good  enough  for  wKii  they  did — that  is,  worl  in  the 
mines.  They  could  neither  fight  nor  handle  animaU; 
and  the  4ight  of  them  stirred  him  to  contempt  and 
pricked  him  to  hostilities. 

It  was  not  long  before  Jim  discovered  this  bond  oi 
sympathy  between  him  and  Joct,  and  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  the  one  bad  habit  which  Jock  was  never 
cured  of  vtu  due  to  deliberate  encouragement  from 

iim  on  every  possible  opportunity.  It  woold  hare 
een  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  patience  in  any  case  to 
teach  Jock  not  to  unnecessarily  attack  strange  kaflirs. 
It  wa*  vtrrv  important  that  he  should  have  noihirig  to 
do  with  thenit  and  should  treat  ihem  with  suspicion 
as  possible  enemies  and  keep  them  od  the  premises. 
I  was  glad  that  he  did  it  by  his  o>^-n  choice  and  instinct ; 
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but  this  being  so,  it  needed  all  the  more  intelligence 
and  training  to  get  him  to  undcrst^ind  just  where  to 
draw  the  Ime.  Jim  made  it  wonc ;  he  made  the 
;ilri^(U-  diHit'uIt  itfil  praciioiUj-  impo^ible  hy  egging 
Jock  on  ;  and  vrFut  nnaliy  made  it  quite  impo»ibIe 
was  the  extremely  f^anny  turn  it  took,  wbieh  caused 
8ueh  peaeral  amusement  that  e\'cry  one  joined  in  the 
conspiiacy  and  backed  up  Jock. 

Eveiy  one  knows  how  Jatishabtc  it  Is  to  see  a  penoo 
dancing  abimt  like  a  nud  deTvi;ih,  vrith  legs  and  aniii 
going  in  all  directions,  dodging  the  rualicft  of  a  dog,  ca- 
pcctally  if  the  spectator  kno>^-3  that  the  dog  wiU  not 
do  any  real  harm  and  it  more  intent  on  fcaring  bii 
victiir,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thinf^i  than  on  huntinj; 
him.     Well,  that  is  how  it  bf^gan. 

As  far  as  I  know  the  fir£t  incident  arose  out  of  the 
intrufion  of  a  strange  kafhr  at  one  of  the  ouripant. 

{ock  objcctedi  and  he  was  forcing  a  scared  boy 
ack  itep  by  step — doing  the  lame  feinting  ru«het 
that  he  practiied  with  game — until  the  boy  tripped 
over  a  camp  itoul  and  sat  phimp  down  on  ihc  three- 
legged  pot  of  porridge  cooking  at  the  camp  fire.  1 
did  not  jcc  it ;  for  Jock  was,  as  usual,  quite  silent — 
a  feature  which  always  had  a  most  terrifying  effect 
on  his  victims  ;  it  wae  a  roar  like  a  lion's  from  Jim 
that  roused  me.  Jock  was  standing  oS  with  hit  feet 
on  the  move  forwards  and  bac^k\v;trt1?i,  Iim  hcJid  on 
one  aide  and  bis  face  full  of  interest,  as  if  he  wootd 
dearly  lo^'c  another  romp  in ;  and  the  waggon-boys 
wete  reeling  and  rolling  about  the  grats,  helpless  with 
J  -  y'^m^     *  laughter. 
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A  dog  1%  jutt  as  quick  at  a  chikl  to  6nd  out  when 
he-  can  t;tk^  lihrrirrs  ;  lie  Inuws  i)ut  laughtrr  and 
serious  disapproval  do  not  go  together ;  and  Joe 
with  the  backing  of  the  hop  thoroughly  cnjovcd  him- 
self. That  was  how  it  began  ;  and  by  degrees  it 
developed  into  the  great  praetica)  joke.  The  curious 
thing  to  note  was  the  way  in  which  Jock  entered  into 
the  Hririt  of  the  thing,  and  how  he  inipnivm!  and 
varied  his  methods.  It  was  never  certain  what  he 
would  do ;  sometimes  it  would  be  a  wild  romp,  as 
it  was  that  day ;  at  other  times  he  would  stalk  the 
intruder  in  the  open,  much  as  a  pointer  approaches 
his  birds  in  the  Un  strides,  and  with  eves  fixed  steadily 
and  mouth  lightly  purned  up,  he  would  move  straight 
at  him  with  infinite  slowness  and  deliberation  until, 
the  boy's  nerve  failed,  and  he  turned  and  na.  At 
other  times  again  he  trotted  out  as  if  he  had  teen 
nothing,  and  then  stopped  suddenly.  H  the  boy  came 
on,  Jock  waited  ;  but  if  there  was  anv  sign  of  fear  or 
hesitation^  he  lowered  his  head,  humped  up  his 
shoulders — as  a  stagey  boxer  does  when  ne  wants  to 
appear  ferocious— and  gave  hb  head  a  kind  of  chuck 
forward,  as  if  in  the  act  of  charging :  thii  seldom  failed 
to  «hake  the  intruder's  nerve,  and  as  icon  as  he  turned 
or  backed,  the  romp  i^cgin.  Still  another  trick  was 
to  make  a  round  in  the  bush  and  come  up  behind 
unobserved*  and  then  make  a  furious  dash  with  rumbly 
gufgly  growls ;  the  surtled  boy  invariably  dropped 
all  he  had,  breaking  into  a  series  of  fantanic  capers 
and  excited  yells,  to  the  huge  delight  of  )tm  atid  the 
others. 
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But  ihcse  things  were  considered  Iriflet:  the  piece 
that  always  *  brought  the  hou&c  down  *  was  the 
Shangaan  gang  tricky  which  on  one  occasion  nearly 
got  us  all  into  acrious  trouble.  The  natives  going 
toorfrom  the  gold-fidds  travel  in  gangs  of  from  lour 
or  five  to  forty  or  fifty;  tliey  wait  along  in  Indian 
file,  and  evcrn  when  going  acrow  the  veM  or  walking  on 
wide  roads  they  wind  along  singly  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  leader.  What  prompted  the  dog  to  start  this 
new  game  I  cannot  imagine  :  certainly  no  one  could 
have  taught  it  to  him  ;  and  as  well  as  one  could  judge, 
he  did  it  entirely  '  off  hh  own  bat/  without  anything 
to  lead  up  to  or  suggesr  it- 
One  day  a  gang  of  about  thirty  of  these  Shangaans, 
each  carrying  his  load  of  blaiikets,  clothing,  pots, 
billies  and  other  valuables  on  hie  head,  was  coming 
along  a  footpath  beside  the  road  some  twenty  yards 
SLvr^y  from  the  waggom.  Jock  strolled  out  and  sat 
himself  down  in  the  midJle  r>f  the  path  ;  it  was  the 
way  he  did  it  and  his  air,  utterly  devoid  of  hostile 
or  even  serious  purpose,  that  attracted  my  attention 
without  roueing  any  doubt?.  The  leader  of  the  gang> 
however,  was  suspicioue  and  shied  otl  wide  into  the 
veld;  he  passed  m  a  semicircle  round  Jock,  a  good 
ten  yards  away,  and  came  wfely  bad  to  the  path 
a^ain,  and  the  dog  with  Hs  nose  in  the  air  merely  eyed 
lum  with  a  look  of  humorous  interest  and  mild  curi- 
osity. The  second  kaffir  made  the  !oop  shoner,  and 
the  third  shorter  atill,  as  they  found  their  abrm  and 
suspicions  uniusttfied  ;  and  %o  on,  as  each  came  along^ 
the  loop  was  Ic&sened  until  ihey  parsed  in  safety  almost 
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bnisKiog  agfluut  Jock's  nose.  And  itill  ht  never 
budged — never  moved — except,  as  each  boy  approached, 
to  look  up  at  his  face  and,  ilowl/  turning  bis  head, 
follow  him  round  with  hb  ryn  until  he  rr-rnlrrrd 
the  path.  There  was  Mmcthing  cxircmclv  funny 
in  tiic  mechanical  regularity  with  which  his  head 
fiwuDg  round.  It  wa?  *o  funny  that  not  only  the  boys 
at  the  wagfvons  noticed  it  and  bulbed ;  the  un- 
sufpcctinff  Shangaans  themselves  shared  the  joke. 
When  half  a  do/eii  had  pa!^*ied  round  tn  safely,  com- 
ments followed  by  grunts  of  agrcen^cnt  or  laughter 
ran  along  the  line,  and  thcn^  as  each  frc»h  boy  poised 
and  Jock's  calm  inspection  was  repeated,  a  regular 
chorus  of  guffawB  and  remarks  brckc  out.  The  long 
heavy  bundles  on  their  heads  made  turning  round  a 
slow  proccw,  so  that,  extcpi  for  live  first  half-dozen, 
they  were  content  to  cnjuy  what  they  saw  in  front 
and  to  know  by  the  Uughtcr  from  behind  chat  the 
joke  hid  been  repeated  all  down  the  line- 

Thc  last  one  walked  calmly  by j  but  as  he  did  to 
there  came  one  vhort  mnfned  bark,  *'  Whoop ! " 
from  lock  a  he  spring  out  and  nipped  the  unsuspect- 
ing Sfungaan  behind.  The  boy  let  out  a  yell  that 
made  the  whole  gang  jump  and  clutch  wildly  at  their 
topplbg  bundles,  and  Jock  raced  along  the  foorpaih, 
leaping,  gurgling  and  snapping  behind  esch  one  he 
came  near^  scattering  them  this  way  aud  ihat,  in  a 
romp  of  wild  enjoyment.  The  shouts  of  tlic  scared 
boys,  the  clatter  of  the  tins  as  their  bundles  toppled 
down,  the  scrambling  and  scratching  as  they  clawed 
the  ground  pretending  to  pick  up  ston^  or  stklcs  to 
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stop  bis  nishes,  2nd  the  ridiculouc  rout  of  the  thirt> 
Sliangaans  in  every  direction,  abandcumg  tl>cir  bjig> 
igage  and  fleeing  from  the  little  red  enemy  only  just 
riiibl^  in  the  grass  »  he  hunted  and  harried  them, 
vf€Tt  TOO  much  for  my  principle}  and  far  too  much 
for  roy  gravity-  To  be  quite  honest,  I  weakened 
badly,  and  from  that  day  on  preferred  to  look  another 
way  when  Jock  sallied  out  to  inspect  »  gang  of  Shan- 
gaans.     Between  tliem,  lim  and  Joel  had  beaten  mc. 

But  the  weakening  brought  its  own  puni&hmcnt 
and  the  joke  was  not  far  from  making  a  tragedy. 
Many  timef  while  lying  tome  way  off  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree  or  under  another  waggon  I  heard  jim,  all 
\in(unM:ious  of  my  presence,  call  in  a  low  deep  Yoicc, 
almost  a  whisper,  "Jock,  Jock  ;  kaiErs ;  Shangaans  !  " 
Jock's  head  was  up  m  a  moment,  and  a  romp  of  some 
sort  followed  unless  1  intcr\'encd.  Afterwards,  when 
Jock  was  deaf,  Jim  used  to  reach  out  and  pull  his  foot 
or  throw  a  handful  of  und  or  a  bunch  of  grass  to  rouse 
him,  and  when  Jocik^  I»ead  Kwitilied  up  Jim's  big  black 
ii5t  pointing  to  their  common  enemy  was  quite 
enough. 

Jim  had  his  faults^  but  getting  others  into  miKhicf 
wlule  keeping  out  of  it  himself  wa&  nor  one  of  them. 
If  he  egged  lock  on,  he  was  more  than  ready  to  stand 
by  Iiiiit,  and  on  these  occa^icn^  hh  lirst  act  waa  10 
jump  for  his  sticks,  which  were  always  pretty  handy, 
and  lie  in  readiness  to  take  a  hand  if  any  of  the  gang 
should  use  what  he  considered  unfair  means  of  defence, 
such  as  throwing  stones  and  kerries  or  usmg  assegais 
OE  knives;    and  Jim — the  friend  of  Jock,  the  a^ured 
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enemy  of    all    Shangaans,    aching   for  an  excuse   to 
take  a  hand  in  the  row  himself — waH   iiot>   I   fear,  a      .j 
very  impartial  judge.  /  j 

Tharc  was  a  day  outside  fiarbercon  which  I  rcmcm-  ^' ' 
ber  well.  We  were  to  start  that  evening,  and  kno'.viog 
that  if  Jim  got  into  the  to^vn  he  might  not  be  back 
and  fit  to  work  for  days,  I  made  him  stay  with  the 
waggons.  lie  lay  there  Hal  out  under  hi%  waggtjo 
with  bis  chin  renting  on  his  arms,  itaring  steadily  at 
the  glistening  corrugated  iron  roofs  of  the  town, 
as  morose  and  unapproachable  as  a  surly  old  watch- 
dog. From  the  tent  of  my  waggon  1  saw  him  raise 
his  head,  and  follovving  Im  glance,  picked  out  a  row  of 
bundles  against  the  sky-line.  Presently  a  long  string 
of  about  hfiy  time-expired  mtnc-boys  came  in  sight. 
Jim  on  his  hands  and  knees  scrambled  over  to  where 
Jock  lay  asleep,  and  shook  him  ;  for  this  incident 
occurred  after  Jock  had  become  deaf. 

"  ShangaanSf  Jock  ;  Shangaans  I  Kill  them  ;  kill, 
kill,  kill  [ "  said  Jim  in  gusty  ferocious  wluspcrs.  It 
must  have  seemed  as  if  Fate  had  kindly  provided  in 
outlet  for  the  rebclltous  ra^  and  the  craving  tot  a 
fight  that  were  consuming  him. 

As  Jock  inMted  out  to  head  them  oi?  Jim  reached 
up  to  the  brnk-raih  and  pulled  down  his  bundle  uf 
sticks  and  lay  down  like  a  tiger  on  the  spring,  1  had 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  Jim  that  day«  ana  this  annorcd 
me  ;  but  my  angrj'  call  to  atop  was  unavailing.  Jim, 
pretending  not  to  undersianc^  made  no  attempt  to 
stop  Jock,  but  contented  him&elf  with  calling  to  him 
to  come  back;  and  jt^k,  sLuiie  deaf,  trotted  evenly 
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along  with  hia  head,  neck,  back,  and  tail,  all  Ic\xl — 
aa  old  trick  of  Jew's  which  gcncrallj'  meant  trouble 
for  come  one.  Slowing  down  as  he  nearcd  the  Shan- 
.gaani  he  walked  quietly  on  unril  he  headed  oS  the 
leader^  ^ud  there  he  stood  across  the  path.  It  was 
just  the  same  as  before :  the  boys,  finding  that  he  did 
nothing,  merely  stepped  aside  to  aroad  bumping 
againft  him.  They  were  boys  taking  back  their  pur- 
chaser to  their  kraals  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  ij*norant 
with  the  wonders  of  civilisation — gaudy  bbnkets,  collec- 
tions of  blight  tin  billies  and  mngs^  tin  plates,  three- 
legged  ]X)t»,  clottung,  hits»  and  even  small  tin  trunks 
painted  brilliant  yellow,  helped  to  make  up  their  huge 
bundles.  The  lit*l  boy  was  wearing  a  pair  of  Roval 
Artiller)*  trousen; ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  regarded  it 
ever  afterwards  as  nothing  less  than  a  calamity  that  ihcy 
were  not  lafcly  Uowed  awav  in  hh  bundle — for  a  kaf^r 
would  sacrifice  his  akin  ratner  than  his  new  pants  any 
day.  It  was  from  the  scat  of  these  too  ample  bags 
that  Jock  took  a  good  mouthful ;  and  i:  was  the  bo/fi 
&antic  jump,  rather  than  Jock's  tug^  that  made  the 
piece  come  out.  The  sudden  Wght  and  the  attempts 
to  face  about  (luickljr  caused  several  downfall*;  the 
clatter  of  these  spread  the  panic;  and  on  top  of  It 
all  came  Jock's  charge  along  the  broken  line,  and  the 
excited  shouts  of  tho«G  who  thought  they  were  going 
to  be  worried  to  death. 

Jim  had  burst  into  great  bellows  of  laughter  and 
excited— but  quite  superfluous — -shouts  of  encourage- 
ment to  Jockf  who  could  cot  have  heard  a  trumpet 
at  ten  yards. 
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But  there  »me  a  vcn-  uDcxpccted  change.  One  big 
Shangaui  had  drawn  from  hia  bundle  a  brand  new 
sidc-axc  :  I  ;awthc  bright  steel  head  flAi:h,as  he  held 
It  ntenacuigiy  aloft  by  the  short  handle  and  marched 
towards  Joct  There  was  a  scrambling  bound  from 
under  the  waggon,  and  Jim,  with  face  distorted  jtid 
grey  with  fury,  rushed  out.  In  hU  right  hand  he 
braodjshed  a  tough  scout  Fighting  stick;  in  his  left 
I  wii  horrified  to  jee  an  atscgai,  and  well  1  knew  that, 
with  the  fighting  fury-  on  him,  he  would  cliink  nothins 
of  uting  it.  The  Shangaan  saw  him  coming,  and 
stopped  ;  then,  uiU  facing  Jim,  and  nith  the  axe  raised 
and  feinting  repeatedly  to  throw  it,  he  began  to  baclc 
away.  Jim  never  paused  forasecond;  he  came  straight 
on  \vith  wild  leaps  and  blood-curdling  yelb  in  Zulu 
iighiing  fashion  and  ended  with  a  bound  that  seemed  to 
drop  him  right  on  top  of  the  other.  Tlie  stick  catoe 
down  with  a  whirr  ana  a  crash  that  crimped  every  nerve 
in  my  bodv  ;  and  the  Shangaan  dropped  like  a  log. 

I  had  efiouccd  myself  hoarse  at  Jim*  but  he  heard 
or  heeded  nothing ;  and  seizing  a  iticlc  from  one  of 
the  other  boy^  I  wa5  already  on  the  way  to  stop  him, 
but  before  I  got  near  him  he  had  wrenched  tac  axe 
from  the  kicking  boy  and,  without  pause,  gone  head- 
long (or  the  next  Shangaan  he  saw.  Then  everything 
went  wrong  :  the  more  1  shouted  and  the  harder  I 
ran,  the  worse  the  row.  The  Shangaans  iceraed  :co 
think  I  had  joined  in  and  was  directing  operations  ^ 
agaimi  them  :  Jim  seemed  to  be  inspired  to  tvitder 
madness  by  my  snouts  and  gesticulations ;  and  Jock — 
well,  Jock  at  any  rate  had  not  ihc  remotest  doubt 
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aft  to  w!i4t  he  (hould  do.  When  tie  »w  me  and  Jim 
in  full  ch»e  behind  him»  his  pl^n  dutj  was  to  f^ 
in  for  all  he  was  worth  ;   and  her  did  it. 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  I  got  thiit  mad  savage 
back.  He  was  as  unmanageable  as  a  runaway  hone. 
He  had  walloped  the  majority  of  the  rift>-  himself 
he  had  broken  hii  own  cwo  sticks  and  used  up  a  numl 
of  theirs  ;  on  his  forelicad  there  waft  a  small  cut  and 
a  Itimp  lil:c  half  an  orange  ;  and  on  the  back  of  hii 
head  another  cut  left  by  the  ;ticb  of  the  enemy  when' 
eight  or  ten  had  rallied  once  in  a  half^heaited  attempt 
to  stand  against  bim. 

It  was  strange  how  Jim,  even  in  that  mood,  yicldei 
to  the  touch  of  tme  whom  lie  regarded  as  his  "  Inkos/' 
I  could  not  have  forced  him  back  :  in  that  maniac 
condiaon  it  would  have  needed  a  powerful  corabina- 
cion  indeed  to  bring  him  back  against  his  will*  He 
yielded  to  the  light  grip  of  my  hand  on  hU  wrUt  and 
walked  frceiy  along  with  me  ;  but  a  fiery  boundioj 
viialityjposscsftcd  hir),  and  with  hmg  ^prtngy  ^ttidc^  hi 
^tcppccfoui — looking  excitedly  about,  turning  lo  right 
and  left^  or  even  right  about,  and  stepping  sideways  or 
even  backwards  to  keep  pace  \vith  me— yet 
always  yielding  the  imprisoned  arm  u>  as 
noc  to  pull  me  about.  And  all  the  time 
there  came  from  him  a  torrcni  of  excited 
gabble  in  pure  Zulu,  too  fast  and  too 
high-flown  for  me  to  follow,  which  was 
punctuated  and  paragraphed  by  bursting 
allusions  to  *  dogs  of  Shangaans' 
•  axes,* '  sticb,'  and  '  Jock/ 
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Near  the  waggom  vrc  passed  aver  the  *  battle- 
field,* and  a  huge  guffaw  of  laughter  broke  from  Jun 
93  wc  cimc  on  the  abandoned  impedimenta  of  the 
defeated  enemy.  Several  of  the  bundles  had  burst 
open  from  the  violence  of  the  fall,  and  the  odd  collec- 
tion of  the  naiives  were  scattered  aWui ;  other*  had 
merely  sherd  the  outside  luggaee  of  tiD  billies,  bcakcr», 
pan^t  Dcots  and  hats*  Jim  loolccd  on  it  all  as  the  spotl^ 
of  war*  wanting  to  £top  and  gather  in  his  loot  there  and 
then,  and  when  I  pre«£«d  on,  he  shouted  to  the  other 
driven  to  come  out  and  collect  the  booty* 

Rut  my  chief  anxiety  wai  to  end  the  wretched  e^cj- 
p;ide  ai  quicUy  a^  possible  and  get  the  Shangaanv  on 
their  way  again ;  so  I  sent  Jim  back  to  hi*  place  under 
the  waggon,  and  told  the  cook-boy  to  give  him  the 
ren  of  my  coffee  and  half  a  cup  of  sugar  to  provide 
him  with  something  eke  to  chiiu:  of  and  to  calm  him 
down. 

After  a  wait  of  half  an  hour  or  fto,  a  head  appeared 
ju3t  over  the  rifc,  and  then  another  and  another^  at 
irrcgubr  intervals  and  at  various  points  :  they  were 
scouting  vetj'  cautiously  before  venturing  bact  again* 
I  sat  in  the  tent-waggon  out  of  sight  and  kept  quiet^ 
hoping  that  in  a  few  minutes  thev  would  gain  con- 
tideuce,  a>llc^ct   their  griods  and  go  thcrir  way  again. 

Jim*  Ix'og  R^^  under  the  waggon>  was  much  tower  than 
was,  and — continuing  his  gabble  to  the  other  bo)-* — 
taw  nothing.  Unfortunately  he  looked  round  just 
as  a  scared  face  peered  cautiously  over  the  top  of  an 
ant*heap.  The  temptation  was,  I  suppose,  irresistible : 
he  scrambled  lo  his  knees  wiih  a  pi^tencc  of  starting 
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afresh  and  let  out  one  fcrociou*  ycU  that  nude  my  hair 
Stand  up;  and  id  that  iccond  every  head  bobbed 
dovrn  and  the  field  was  deserted  once  mort:. 

If  this  went  on  there  could  be  but  one  ending: 
the  police  would  be  appealed  to,  Jim  arrested,  and  I 
should  spend  dayi  hanging  about  the  couru  wailing 
for  a  trial  from  which  the  nolilc  Jim  would  probably 
emerge  with  three  montht'  hard  labour ;  so  I  sallied 
out  as  my  own  herald  of  peace.  But  the  poMtion  was 
more  difficult  than  it  looked  :  li  scon  as  the  Shan-* 
gains  saw  my  head  appearing  over  the  riic*  the)" 
scattered  like  chafF  bciore  the  wind,  and  ran  as  if 
they  would  never  stop.  They  evidently  took  me  for 
the  advance  guard  in  a  fresh  attack,  and  from  the  way 
they  ran  seemed  to  suspect  that  Jim  and  Jock  mighi 
be  doing  separate  flanking  lUovements  to  cut  theid.^ 
off.  1  stood  upon  an  ant-heap  and  waved  and  called, 
but  each  shout  resulted  in  2  frcsn  spun  and  each  move- 
ment only  made  them  more  suspicious.  It  seemed  a 
hopcleis  caje,  and  I  give  it  up. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  waggons,  however,  I  thoughl 
of  Sam^Sam,  with  his  neatly  patched  EuroceaaJ 
ctothe4>  with  the  slouchy  heavy-footed  walk  of  a  niege 
in^boots,  with  his  slack  lanky  figure  and  serious  timii 
face!  Sam  would  surcl)  be  tnc  tight  envoy;  even 
the  routed  Shangaana  woold  feel  that  there  was  nothing' 
to  fear  there.  But  Sam  was  by  no  means  anxious 
to  earn  taurels  ;  he  was  dearly  of  the  poet*s  view  that 
*'  the  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave ; "  and  it 
was  a  poor-looking  wcak-knccd  and  much  dejected 
scarecrow  that  dragged  its  way  fclucundy  out  into 
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the  void  to  hold  parley  with  the  routed  enemy  that 
day. 

At  the  first  mention  of  Sam^a  name  Jim  had  twitched 
round  with  a  snort,  but  the  Ktimour  of  the  situation 
tickled  him  when  he  saw  the  too  obvious  reluctance 
with  which  his  rival  received  the  honour  conferred 
on  him.  Between  rough  gusts  of  laughter  Jim 
rained  on  him  crude  ridicule  and  rude  comiDCnts; 
and  Sam  slouched  off  with  head  bent»  relieving  his 
heart  with  occasional  clicks  and  low  murmurs  of  dbf^ust- 
How  far  the  new  herald  would  havr  ventured,  if  he 
had  not  received  most  unexpected  encouragement, 
ia  a  matter  for  apcculadao.  jim*s  last  shout  was  to 
advise  him  not  to  hide  in  an  ant-bear  hole ;  but,  to 
SamN  relief,  the  Shangsans  f^emcd  to  view  htm 
merely  as  a  decoy,  even  more  dangerous  ilian  I  was; 
for,  AH  no  one  cUc  appeanrd.  they  had  now  no  idea 
at  all  from  which  quarter  the  expected  attacl  would 
come.  They  were  widely  scattered  more  than  half 
a  mile  away  when  Sam  came  in  sight ;  a  brief  pau^c 
followed  in  which  they  looked  anxioudy  around,  and 
then,afier  someaimlesi  daihes  about  like  a  startled  troop 
of  buck,  they  seemed  to  find  the  line  offlight  and  headed 
off  in  >  long  string  down  the  valley  towards  the  river. 

Now,  no  one  had  ever  run  away  from  Sam  before* 
and  the  exhilarating  sight  so  encouraged  him  that' 
he  marched  boldly  on  after  them.  Goodness  knows 
when,  if  ever,  they  would  have  nopped,  if  Sam  had 
not  met  a  couple  of  other  natives  whom  the  Shan- 
gaan£  had  passed  and  induced  them  to  turn  back 
and  reanure  the  fugitives. 
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An  hour  later  Sara  came  back  in  mild  triumph^  at 
tlie  head  of  the  Shanga:in  gang  ;  and,  '  doihed  in  a 
little  brief  authoritv/  stood  guard  and  superintended 
while  iliry  riJIircted  their  scattered  gO€>dfl — all  eicept 
the  axe  that  caused  the  trouble.  That  they  failed  to 
find-  The  owner  may  have  thought  it  wise  to  make 
DO  claim  od  me ;  Sam,  if  he  remembered  it,  would 
have  £een  the  Shan^aans  and  all  their  bclonj^gs 
buraed  in  a  pile  rather  than  raise  so  delicate  a 
queition  with  Jim;  I  had  forgotten  ull  about  it — 
being  anxiou5  only  to  crd  the  trouble  and  get  the 
Sbangaans  off;  and  that  villain  jim  May  low.*  At 
the  first  outspan  from  Barbenon  next  day  I  saw  him 
carving  tus  mark  on  the  handle,  tinabstshed,  under  my 
very  nose. 

The  next  time  Jim  got  drunk  he  added  »uniething 
to  his  opinion  of  bam  : 

*^  Sam  no  good ;  Sam  kada  Bible  !  Shangaan* 
Sam  ;    Shangann  !  ** 


P^E^^k-^H          H 

rw! 

^1.      1 

Tmb  but  diy  of  each  trip  in  the  E 
veld  was  3lw:iy]i  a  day  of  trial  and 
worlc  for  irian  «rn1    bcatt.     The 
stood  up  before  ut  like  ao  impasj 
birricr     Looked  at  from  below 

prospect  was  despairing— from  above,  appalling'.  Ri/'^Tj-.IW^         ^M 

There  was  oo  road  that  the  eye  could  follo^^.  jrj^L^            .^-      ^H 

^^  Here  and  there  a  broad   furrowed  streak  of  red  ■vwg'^'^*^  *^        ^H 

^^P  soil  ttraighi  dotvn   kitu^  Mcep  graxi-covered  >pur  ^^^^  S~                 ^^| 

was  viftiblc :    it  looked   like  a  mountain  timber-*  ^\S^                   ^H 

slide  or  the  acour  of  »ome  tropicaJ  »:orm;  and  "^    w_jf                 ^H 

that  was  all  one  could  sec  of  it  rrom  below.     For     ■•^                   ^^| 

per)iap«  a  week  the  towering  bulwarb  of  the  High-                          ^^| 

veld  were  visible  ai  we  toiled  alons — at  fint  only  in                          ^^| 

occasional    Ita^y  glitnpK!!,    then    daily    clearer    higher                              ^^| 

and  grander,  as  the  great  barrier  it  wa».                                                ^^| 

After  many  hard  treks  through  the  broken  foot-                           ^H 

hilU,  with  their  rocky  sideling  slopes  and  boulder-                        ^^| 

^H  srreivn  torrent  beds,  at  ]ast  the  Berg  itself  was  reached*                           ^^| 

^^  Therre,  on  a  flat-topped  terrace-like  spur  where  the  last                          ^^| 

1         nutspan  was,  we  Wa\  breach,  halved  our  Icads^  double-                              ^^| 

1        spanned,  and  pulled  ourselves  together  for  the  last                           ^^| 

1        big  climb.                                                                                                     ^^1 

1         223                                                                                                                ^^1 

From  tliere  the  scoured  red  sItmIs  &tcod  out  rc- 
vciled  3L%  r*>ad  tracks — for,  made  road  there  ww  rwne; 
from  there,  lmc5  of  whitiili  rod:  and  loose  »tone3  am 
big  boulders,  that  one  had  tabea  for  the  beds^ 
of  mountaia  torrents,  stood  revealed  as  bits  of 
^  road,'  linking  up  some  of  thcbrolcn  tecEionsof 
the  route;  bm  even  from  ihcrc  not  nearly  all 
the  track  wstt  vUible.     Tlxc  bun^py  rumohn] 
and  heavy  clattering  of  ^vaggon»  on  the  rocl 
trail,  the  shouti  of  drivers  and  the  cracl  of^ 
whipi,  mixed  with  confusioj*  echoes  from  some-j 
where  above,  Gct  one  puzzling  and  searching 
higher  slill.     Then  in  unexpected  places  here 
and  there  other  wag{;ons  would   be  seen  against  the 
shadowy  mountains^  creeping  up  with  infinite  labour, 
foot  by  fcxit,  tacking  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  winding- 
by  undetected  spur  and  slope  and  ridge  toward*  the 
summit — the  long  tpans  of  oxen  and  the  bulky  loidf, 
dwarfed  mto  miniature  by  the  vast  ha  ckg  round  Jock* 
ing  like  anaiU  upon  a  face    of  rock. 

To  those  who  do  not  know,  there  is  not  much 
^Serence  between  spans  of  oien ;  and  the  driving  of 
them  seems  merely  a  matter  of  brute  strength  in  arm 
and  lung.  One  span  looks  like  another;  and  che 
weird  unearthly  yells  of  the  drivers,  the  cracks— like 
rifle-shots— of  the  long  lashes  ^d  the  hum  and  thud 
of  the  more  cruel  doubled  whip»  !ccm  to  be  all  that  ii 
needed.  But  it  is  not  so  :  heart  and  training  in  tbe 
cattle,  «kill  and  judgment  in  the  driver,  are  needed  there; 
for  the  Berg  i«  a  ^earchine  test  of  man  and  beast. 
Some,    doub7e*spannrd    and    relieved    of    half    their 
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three-ton  loads,  will  adck  for  a  whole  day  where  ihc 
pull  ii  stccpcit,  ihc    road  too  narrow  to  4wing  the 
SfznSy  and   the   curves  too  !iharp   to  let   ch«   fifteen 
coaplcs   o{   bewildered   ind   deipainn^   oicen    j^et   a 
straight   puU ;    whiUt  oihen   will   pa^  ^long  Blowly^^r 
but   sttatiily  and  without   cbcck,  knowing  what    cjichfly 
beast  will  do  and  stand,  when  to  ur^c  and  when  to^ 
case  it,  when  and  where   to  stop  them   for  a  blow, 
and  how  to  get  them  all  leaning  to  the  yoke,  ready 
and  willing  for  the  *  heave  together'  that  is  essential 
for    restarting    a    heavy   load   against    such   a   hilL 
Patience,    understanding*    jutlginent,    and    decision  : 
those  arc  the  quaUtici  it  calls  for,  and  here  again  the 
white  man  justifies  his  claim  to  lead  and  rule ;  for, 
although  ihcy  arc  a&  ten  or  twenty  to  one,  there  n 
noc  a  native  driver  who  can  compare  with  the  best 
of  the  white  men. 

It  was  on  ihc  Berg  that  I  first  ^aw  what  a  really 
first-cla^a  man  can  do.  There  were  many  waggons 
facing  the  pass  that  day ;  portions  of  loaf^  dumped 
oS  to  case  the  pull,  dotted  the  roadside ;  tangles  of 
disordered  maddened  spans  blocked  the  way;  and 
fragments  of  yokes,  skcys,  strops,  and  rcimsj  and 
broken  disaclbooms,  tcid  the  ulc  of  trouble. 

Old  Charlie  Roberts  came  along  with  his  two 
waggons.  He  was  *old'  with  us — being  nearly  fifty; 
he  was  also  stout  and  in  poor  health.  We  buried 
him  at  Pilgrim's  Rest  a  week  later:  the  cold»  clear 
air  on  top  of  the  Berg  that  nighty  when  he  brought 
the  last  load  up,  brought  out  the  fever.  It  was  his 
last  trek.  y 
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He  walked  »IowI/  up  rail  u*,  to  "take  a  squint  *t 
things,'*  AS  he  put  tt,  ^nc  icc  H  it  vrai  pouiblc  to  get 
pii;t  tbc  stuck  waggons ;  and  a  littk  Utcr  be  started, 
making;  three  loads  of  his  two  and  ROiog  up  with  ^n^k 
spans  of  eighteen  oicn  each,  because  ttc  otnci  waggon*, 
stuck  in  various  places  on  the  road,  did  not  give  him 
room  10  work  double  »pan».  To  us  it  leemed  madness 
to  attempt  with  eighteen  oxen  a  harder  task  thanwc 
and  others  were  es'ajTng  with  thirty;  wc  would  have 
waited  until  the  road  ahead  was  clear, 

We  were  half-war  up  when  we  saw  old  Charlie 
coming  along  steadily  and  without  anv  fu»  at  all. 
He  had  no  second  diiver  la  help  him  ;  he  did  no 
shouting ;  he  walked  along  heavily  and  with  dithcolty 
beiide  the  span,  playing  the  long  whip  lightly  about 
as  he  save  the  word  to  go  cr  c;illcd  ouiedy  to  individual 
oxen  byname, but  he  did  not  toucn  them;  and  when 
he  paused  to  'blow'  them  he  leaned  heavily  on  his 
whip-stick  to  rest  him*clf.  We  were  stopped  by  some 
break  in  the  gear  and  were  completely  blocking  the 
road  when  he  caught  up.  Any  one  elie  would  have 
waited  :  he  pulled  out  into  the  rough  sideling  track 
on  the  slope  below,  to  pa»  in.  Eren  a  goM  span 
with  a  gooa  driver  may  well  come  to  grief  in  trying  to 
pass  another  that  is  stuck — for  the  sight  and  example 
arc  demoralising— but  old  Charlie  did  not  turn  a 
hair ;  he  went  steadily  on,  giving  a  briikcr  call  and 
touching  up  his  oxen  here  and  therewith  light  flicks. 
They  used  10  «ay  he  could  kill  a  fly  on  a  front  ox  or  on 
the  toe  of  his  own  boot  with  the  voorslag  of  hh  big 
whip. 
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The  track  he  took  vrat  merely  the'^Korings  made 
by  skidding  waggons  coming  dowa  the  raountaia  ;  il 
was  50  steep  and  rough  there  that  a  pull  of  ten  yards 
between  the  spells  for  breath  was  all  one  could  hope 
for;  and  lujny  uvre  thankful  to  have  dons  much 
leu.  At  the  second  pause,  as  they  were  passing 
us,  one  of  his  oxen  tumed,  leaning  inwards  against 
the  chitn*  and  looked  back.  Old  Charlie  remarked 
quietly,  '*  I  thouj;ht  he  would  chuck  it ;  onl>-  bought 
Kim  htfit  week.     He's  gor  no  heart  " 

He  walked  along  the  span  up  to  the  shirking  animal, 
which  continued  to  ^hrc  biick  at  him  in  a  frightened 
way,  and  touched  it  behind  with  the  butt  of  his  long 
whip-itick  to  bring  it  up  to  the  yoke.  The  ox  started 
forward  into  place  with  a  jerk,  but  eated  back  again 
slightly  as  Charlie  wrnl  back  to  hi*  place  near  the  after 
oxen.  Oqcc  more  the  span  went  on,  and  the  shirker 
got  a  smart  icminder  as  Charlie  gave  the  call  to  start, 
and  he  warmed  it  up  well  as  a  lesson  while  they  pulled. 
At  the  next  stop  it  lay  back  worse  than  before 

Not  one  driver  in  a  hundred  would  have  done  then 
what  he  did  :  thev  would  Iiave  tried  olher  courses 
Brst.  Charlie  dropped  his  whip  ijutctly  and  out- 
spanned  the  ox  ana  its  mate,  saying  to  mc  as  I  gave 
lum  a  hand  : 

"  When  I  strike  a  rotter,  I  chuck  him 
out  before  be  spoils  the  others!"    In 
another   ten  minutes 
he  and  hii  stalwarta 
had  left  us  behind- 
Old  Charlie  knew 
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his  oxen— cich  one  of  ihem,  their  chanctcr^^  and 
what  they  could  do.  I  think  he  loved  them  too ; 
at  any  mc,  it  wa«  hU  care  for  them  that  day — 
haodline  them  htm^df  instead  of  lea^'inj;  it  to  hU 
boy* — that  killed  him- 

Other  men  had  other  methods.  Scsme  arc  by 
nature  brutal ;  others,  only  undi^eming  or  im- 
paticDt.  Most  of  them  looner  or  later  realite  that 
ihey  ire  only  harming  themselves  by  iU-treatinj>  their 
own  cattir;  and  that  i*  unc — Init  nnly  the  mcaorst 
— reason  why  the  white  man  learns  lo  drive  better 
than  the  native,  who  seldom  owns  the  span  he  drives ; 
the  better  and  bigger  reasons  belong  to  the  qualities 
of  race  and  the  enects  of  civilisation.  Bur,  with  all 
this,  experience  is  ai  esieniial  as  ever;  a  beginner 
has  iia  iulaiifed  jud^iutrnl,  ^nd  that  expIiinK  i^oine- 
thing  that  I  heard  an  old  traR«n<jrt -rider  say  in  the 
earliest  days — something  which  I  did  not  understand 
then^  and  heard  with  resentment  and  a  boy's  uppish 
scorn. 

*'  The  Lord  help  the  beginner's  boys  and  bidtocb  : 
starts  by  pcitin',  and  ends  by  killiTt'.  ^\JO  clever 
to  learn  ;  too  young  to  own  up ;  swearin'  and  tloggin* 
all  the  time ;  and  never  fcts  don-n  to  ^bink  until  the 
bo>-s  are  gone  and  the  bullocks  done  !  *' 

I  felt  hot  all  over,  but  had  learned  enough  to  l:ecp 
quiet ;  be5ide«,  the  hit  wa»  not  meant  for  me*  althongn 
tne  tip,  I  believe,  was  :  the  hit  was  at  some  one  eftc 
who  had  just  left  us — one  who  hid  been  given  a  start 
before  he  had  g^iined  experience  and,  naturally,  was 
then  b^isy  making  a  me-s  of  things  himself  and  laying 
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down  the  law  for  others.     It  yKA%  when  the  oUct^dct 
had  gone   that  the  old   tnruport- rider   took   up  thj 
general  question  and  (imshcd  his  observations  with  a 
proTcrb  which  I  had  not  heard  bcforc—pcrhapj  he, 
invented  it : 

"Yah!"  he  said,  riting  and  stretching  himself,| 
"  there's  no  rule  for  a  young  fool." 

I  did  not  cfuile  t[fuiw  what  he  meant,  and  it  «ec*mrd 
safer  not  to  inquire* 

The  driving  of  buUocb  15  not  an  exalted  occupation  : 
it  is  a  very  humble  calling  indeed ;  yet,  if  one  is  able 
to  learo,  there  arc  things  worth  teaming  in  that  useful 
school-  Bat  it  is  not  good  to  stay  at  school  all  one's 
life. 

Brains  and  character  tell  there  at  cvcr}'whcrc  ; 
cKpcricncc  only  gives  them  scope  ;  it  is  not  a  substitute. 
The  men  themselves  would  not  tell  you  so  ;  they  never 
trouble  themselves  with  introspections  and  analyses, 
and  if  you  asked  one  of  them  the  secret  of  success, 
lie  might  tell  you  "Cornmonsensc  and  hard  wiitl," 
or  curtly  give  you  the  maxims  '  Watch  it/  and  ^  Stick 
to  it  '—which  to  him  express  the  whole  creeds  and 
to  you,  I  suppose,  convey  nothing.  Among  them- 
selves, when  tne  prime  topics  of  loads,  rates,  grass, 
water  and  di&eav:  have  been  dUpmed  nf,  there  is  as 
much  interest  in  ulking  about  their  own  and  each 
other's  oxen  as  there  b  m  babies  at  a  mothers'  mcctiDg. 
Spans  are  compared ;  individual  oxen  discussed  in 
minute  detail ;  ^nd  the  reputations  of 
'  front  oxen,'  in  pair*  or  singly,  arc  can- 
vassed as  earnestly  as  the  importance 
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fof  the  sabject  warrants — for,  '*The  front  oxen  are 
tiulf  x}ie  span/*  they  uy.  The  simple  fact  h  that 
\hcy  '  lallc  slujp,'  am!  when  you  iiear  thrm  tli*» 
cusfing  the  cbaxactcTs  and  qualities  of  each  mdividual 
animal  you  may  be  tempted  to  Gmilc  in  a  superior 
WAV,  but  it  will  not  ercntaatly  escape  you  that  thev 
think  and  observe,  and  that  they  stndy  their  atiimaie 
and  reason  out  what  to  do  to  make  the  most  of  them  ; 
and  whru  ihry  prrjt  h  |>;i!lenco,  consistency  and 
purpose,  tt  t£  the  fruit  of  much  cxpcricncet  and  nothing 
more  than  what  the  best  of  them  practise. 

Every  cbts  hat  its  world  ;  each  one*s  world — how- 
ever $m:ill — is  a  whole  world,  and  therefore  a  big  world  ; 
for  the  little  things  are  magnified  and  seem  big,  which 
is  much  the  same  thing  :  Crusoe's  iiland  was  a  world 
CO  him  and  he  got  as  much  satisfaction  out  of  it  as 
Alexander  or  Napoleon — probably  a  great  deal  more. 
The  little  world  is  lets  complicated  than  the  big,  but 
the  factors  do  not  vary ;  and  so  it  may  be  that  the 
simrJer  the  calling,  the  more  clearly  ;ipparcnt  are  the 
wondng  of  principles  and  the  relations  of  cau^c  and 
effect.  It  was  so  with  us.  To  you,  as  a  beginnert 
there  surely  comes  a  day  when  things  get  out  of  hand 
and  your  span,  which  was  a  good  one  when  you  bought 
It,  goes  wrong :  the  load  is  not  too  heavy;  the  hill 
not  too  sterp  ;  the  work  is  not  beyond  them  for  they 
have  done  it  all  before  ;  but  now  no  power  on  earth, 
it  seems,  will  make  them  face  the  pull.  Some  jib 
and  pull  bad  ;  some  bellow  and  thrust  across  ;  some 
•tana  out  or  swerve  under  the  chain ;  some  turn  tail 
to  front,  half  choked  by  the  twisted  strops ;  the  worn- 
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out  front  oxen  turn  and  clurge  downhill ;  and  all 
are  half  frantic  with  excitement  bewilderment  or 
terror-  The  constant  shouting,  the  battle  w-iih 
refractory  animals,  the  work  with  the  whip,  and  the 
hopeless  chaos  and  failure,  have  just  about  done  you 
up  ;  and  then  some  one — who  knows — come?  along, 
and,  because  you  block  the  way  where  he  would  pass 
and  he  can  see  what  is  wrong,  offers  to  give  a  hand. 
Dropping  his  whip  he  moves  the  front  oxen  to  where  the 
foothold  is  best  and  a  straight  pull  is  possible;  then  walks 
up  and  down  the  team  a  couple  of  times  talking  to 
the  oxen  and  getting  them  into  place,  using  his  hand 
to  prod  them  up  without  frightening  them,  until  he 
has  the  sixteen  standing  as  true  as  soldiers  on  parade — 
their  excitement  calmed,  their  confidence  won,  and 
their  attention  given  to  him.  Then,  one  word  of 
encouragement  and  one  clear  call  to  start,  and  the  six- 
teen lean  forward  like  one,  the  waggon  lifts  and  heaves, 
and  out  it  goes  with  a  rattle  and  rush. 

It  looks  magical  in  its  simplicity ;  but  no  lecturer 
is  needed  to  explain  the  magic,  and  if  honest  with 
yourself  you  will  turn  it  over  that  night,  and  with  a 
sense  of  vague  discomfort  it  will  all  become  clear. 
You  may  be  tempted,  under  cover  of  darkness,  to  find 
a  translation  for  '  watch  it '  and  *  stick  to  it ! '  more 
befitting  your  dignity  and  aspirations  :  '  observation 
and  reasoning,'  '  patience  and  purpose,'  will  seem 
better ;  but  probaoly  you  will  not  say  so  to  any  one 
else,  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at. 

And  when  the  new-found  knowledge  has  risen  like 
yeast,  and  is  ready  to  froth  over  in  advice  to  others, 
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certain  things  will  be  brought  home  to  you  \rith  simpk 
directDesf :  tint,  sufHcIent  unto  the  ycnx  u  the  loaf  it 
h:a«  to  make ;  thit,  there  U  only  one  person  who  h^i 
got  to  learn  from  you — yourself ;  and  that,  it  is  better 
TO  be  stillj  for  if  you  keep  your  knovTlcdge  to  younclf 
you  keep  your  ignorance  from  other*. 

A  marked  span  brands  the  driver.  The  scored 
bullock  may  be  a  rogue  or  may  be  a  sulky  obstinate 
brute;  but  the  chances  are  he  i$  either  badly  trained 
or  ovcrtvorkcti,  and  the  whin  only  makes  matters 
worse  ;  the  beginner  cannot  judge,  and  the  oxen  suffer. 
Indeed,  the  beginner  may  vrcll  fail  in  the  task,  for  there 
are  many  and  great  diilcrenccs  in  the  tcmperamcntB 
and  characters  of  oxen,  just  as  there  are  in  OThcr 
animals  or  in  human  beings.  Once  in  Mashonaland^ 
when  Hon«  broke  into  a  kiaal  and  killed  and  ate  two 
donkeys  out  of  a  mijed  lot^  the  mules  were  found  next 
day  twenty  miles  away ;  some  of  the  oxen  ran  for 
several  miles,  and  some  stopped  within  a  few  hundred 
yards ;  t%vo  men  who  had  been  roused  by  the  uproar 
saw  in  the  moonlight  one  old  bullock  stroll  out  through 
the  gap  in  rhe  kraal  and  stop  to  scratch  Iii.'<  bark  with 
his  horn  ;  and  three  othen  were  contentedly  do/ing 
within  ten  yards  of  the  half-eaten  doakcjs  when  we 
went  to  the  kraal  in  the  early  morning  and  found  out 
what  had  happened 

There  arc  no  two  alike !  You  find  them  nervous  and 
lethargic,  timid  and  biilil,  indejwndert "and  votiiable, 
exceptional  and  ordinary,  willing 
and  sulky,  restless  and  content, 
staunch  and   faint-hearted— 
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}ti$t  like  Human  b^n^*  I  cin  remember  fome  of 
them  now  far  better  than  msny'of  the  men  known 
then  and  sincr  : — Achmord  and  Baldr,  the  big  aficr- 
oicn  who  carried  the  dis&clboom  contentedly- 
through  the  trek  and  were  spared  all  ether 
work  to  save  them  for  emergencies;  who, at  a  word, 
heaved  together — their  great  bacli  bent  like  bows 
and  their  giant  strength  thrown  in  to  hoist  the  waggon 
from  the  drcpcit  hole  and  up  the  tteeptit  hit!  ;^,who 
were  the  siand-by  in  the  worst  descents^  lyinit  ^back 
on  their  haunchfts  to  hold  the  waggon  up  vrhcn  jbrakes 
could  do  no  more ;  and  inacpjirablo  alwavs— even  when 
outspanned  the  two  old  comradei  walked  together- 
There  wat  liule  ZcAe^  contented  sociable  and  dtort 
of  wind,  looking  like-  a  f:*t  boy  on  a  hot  dav,  always 
in  distress.  There  was  Bantom,  the  big  rea  ox  with 
the  white  bind,  Uzy  and  selfish,  with  an  enduring 
evil  obstinacy  that  was  simply-  incredible.  There  was 
Rooihnd.  tne  light  red,  with  yellow  cyebalU  and 
topped  horns,  a  fierce  wild  unapproachable  unappeas- 
able crcaruie,  restle^i  and  im{3aiieiil,  always  ttrairifig 
to  St  art »  always  moining  fretfully  when  delayed, 
nenrouf  at  a  young  thoroughbred,  aloof  and  unfriendly 
to  man  and  beast,  ever  ready  to  stab  or  kick  even  tho^ 
who  handled  him  daily,  wild  ai  a  buck,  but  untouched 
by  whip  and  uncalled  by  name;  who  would  work 
with  a  straining  tearing  impaliencc  that  there  was  no 
cheeking,  ever  ready  to  outpace  the  reU,  and  at  the 
out5pan,  standing  out  alone,  hollow  Ranked  and  pant- 
ingj  eye*  and  nostrils  wide  with  fiercenew  and  difitrcss, 
yet  alwa\*s  ready  to  start  again — a  miracle  of  intense 


viulity  1  And  th«n  ilierc  wn  old  Zu^L^rdaad,  chc 
coil-bbck  front  ox,  and  the  beit  of  all :  tlie  tobcc 
steadfast  leader  of  the  span,  who  koew  hit  work  hy 
heart  and  answered  with  auiclccncd  pace  to  any  call 
of  hii  name;  swinging  nioc  at  ever)'  curve  to  avoid 
cutting  corners ;  casing  up^  y^^  leading  free,  at  every 
steep  descent,  lo  as  neither  to  rush  the  incline  nor 
entangle  the  ipan  ;  holding  his  ground,  steady  as 
3  rocl,  when  the?  big  pull  caitif,  hccdlcw  of  liow  the 
team  swayed  and  strained — steadfast  even  when  hi» 
mate  gave  it.  He  *tood  out  from  all  the  rc*t ;  the 
masuve  harn$— like  one  huge  spiral  pin  passed  through 
his  head,  eight  feci  from  tip  to  tip — balancing  with 
easy  swing  ;  the  clean  limbs  and  small  neat  feet  moving 
with  the  (juirk  pieci-MtJU  (if  a  htirkN  tri'^id  ;  and  the 
Urge  gnivc  cyci  lo  »oft  and  clear  and  deep  ' 

For  tho!c  who  had  c>cs  to  sec  the  boot  lay  open  : 
there,  as  cUewhcrc  ;  there*  as  alwap,  Jock,  with  his 
courage  fidelity  and  concentration,  held  the  eccrcu 
of  success !  Jim^^issoluic  turbulent  and  uvage — 
could  y'lM  a  lessim  too;  not  a  warning <inIy»soiaennie^ 
a  crude  t)ut  clear  caample !  The  work  itwjU  was  full 
of  tax  and  teaching ;  the  hard  abitcmiou^  life  had  its 
daily  le&som  in  patience  and  resource,  driven  home 
by  cvcT)'  variety  of  means  and  incident  on  that  unkindly 
road.  And  the  dumb  cattle — in  their  plodding  toil, 
in  their  sufferings  from  drought  and  over-work^  and 
in  their  strength  and  weakness — taught  and  tested 
too.  There  is  little  food  for  aelf-content  when  all 
that  is  best  and  wont  comes  out ;  but  there  i&  n^uch 
food  for  thought. 
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There  wj»  a  diy  at  Krugcr**  Poat  when  everything 
3ecnu!<l  »mall  beiidc  the  figure  of  one  bbck  front  ox, 
who  heid  hU  ground  when  all  others  failed.  The 
wij^gon  had  luri  to  the  bed-plant  m  pluc)-  turf,  and, 
^Uhough  the  whole  load  had  bccc  taken  off,  three 
ipant  linked  together  failed  to  move  it.  For  eiffhc 
hours  that  day  wc  tried  to  dig  and  pull  it  out,  but 
forty-four  oxen  on  that  soft  greasy  flat  toiled  in  vAin. 
The  lon^  string  of  ballocks,  desperate  from  failure 
and  beHilderment,  swayed  in  the  middle  from  tide  co 
«]de  to  seeL  eitcape  from  tlie  flying  whipt ;  the  un- 
yielding waggon  held  them  at  one  end,  and  the  front 
oxen,  with  their  straining  forefeet  scoring  the  slippery 
surface  as  they  were  dragged  backwards,  strove  to  hold 
them  true  at  the  other.  Seven  times  that  day  we 
changed,  tryiiiR  lo  find  a  tnite  whowoold  stand  with 
Zwaarthnd  ;  but  be  wore  them  all  down.  He  bR>l(e 
their  hearts  and  &iood  it  out  alone !  I  looked  at  the 
ground  afterwards :  it  wa»  grooved  in  long  parallel  Unci 
where  the  swaj-ing  spans  had  pulled  him  bacWards.with 
his  four  feet  clawing  the  ground  in  the  effort  to  hold 
then  true ;  but  he  had  never  once  turned  or  wavered. 

And  there  was  a  day  at  Sand  River,  when  we  saw 
a  different  picture.  The  waggons  were  empty,  yet 
as  we  came  up  out  of  the  stony  drift,  Bantom  the 
sully  hung  lazily  back,  dragging  on  his  yoke  and  throw- 
ing the  span  out  of  line.  Jim  curled  the  big  whip 
round  him,  without  any  good  effect,  and  when  the 
span  stopped  for  a  breather  In  the  deep  narrow  road, 
he  lay  down  and  refused  to  budge.  There  was  no  reason 
in  the  world  for  it  except 
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he  animaVs  obstinate  ^ulkj- temper-  When  the  wWi 
— the  fiiiiffe-hitlc  thong,  doubled  into  a  hci^^  IoO( 
produced  no  effect,  the  boy*  toot  ilie  yoke  off  to  *ec 
if  freedom  would  tempt  the  animal  to  rise !  It  did. 
At  the  iif^t  touch  ol  the  whip  Baotom  jumped  up 
tnd  charged  them  ;  and  then,  seeing  that  there  vrai 
nothing  at  all  the  matter,  the  boy>  inspanned  him 
and  made  a  freih  itait — not  touching  him  again  for 
fear  of  another  fit  of  «olkK  ;  hut  at  the  first  call  on 
the  team,  down  he  went  again, 

Manyarcthcstoricsof  cnicltrtooxcn,and  I  had  never 
understood  how  human  beings  could  be  so  fiendishly 
cruel  as  lo  do  some  of  the  tilings  thai  jce  heard 
of,  such  as  stabbing,  smothering  and  burning  cattle ; 
nor  under  wlui  circumstances  of  for  what  rexxuns 
such  acts  oi  brutality  could  be  perpetrated  ;  but  what 
1  saw  that  day  threw  some  light  on  these  questions, 
and,  more  thin  anything  else,  it  showed  the  length 
to  which  sulkincsi  and  obstinacy  will  go.  and  made 
me  wonder  whether  the  eiplanation  was  to  be  sought 
in  endurance  of  pain  through  temper  or  in  ^hcrer 
incapacity  to  feel  pain  at  all.  This  ii  no  defence  of 
such  things  ;  it  is  i  bare  recital  of  what  took  place^ 
the  only  scene  I  can  recall  of  whit  would  be  regarded 
as  wanton  cruelty  to  oxen ;  and  to  that  extent  it  is 
sin  expbnstiTin,  and  nothing  move !  Much  greater  and 
real  cnichy  I  have  seen  done  by  worV  and  punishment ; 
but  it  was  due  to  ignorance,  impatience,  or — on  rare 
occasions — uncontrollable  temper ;  ic  did  not  look 
deliberate  and  wanton* 

^Thcre  were  two  c on  ^t derations  here  which  governed 
the  whole  case-     The  firji  wa*  that  a»  long  as  the  ox 
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la^  there  it  wis  impoisible  co  move  the  vfjg^on,  and 
there  was  no  wxy  for  the  othcn  to  pass  it ;  the  ucond^ 
that  the  ox  was  free,  strong  and  perfectly  weQ,  andaU    /I 
he  ha  J  to  do  wat  to  j;ci  up  and  walk.  \' 

The  drivers  from  the  other  waggons  came  up  co 
lend  a  hsnd  and  clear  thcr  w;iy  so  trut  ihcy  micht  get 
on ;  sometimes  three  w^re  at  it  together  with  their 
double  whip5 ;  and,  before  they  could  be  stopped,  sticks 
;ind  stones  were  used  to  hammer  the  animal  on  the  head 
and  horns,  along  the  spine,  on  the  hocb  and  shins, 
and  u/herever  }i<e  wan  :»uppcncd  lo  hav<!  feeling  ;  then 
he  wai  lied  by  the  horns  to  the  trek-chain^  so  that 
the  spun  wotxtd  drag  him  bodily;  but  not  once  did 
he  make  the  smallest  effort  to  rise.  The  road  was 
merely  a  Flutter  scoured  out  by  the  floods  and  it  was 
not  pouibtc  either  co  drag  the  animal  up  the  steep 
sides  or  to  leave  bim  and  go  on — the  waggon  would 
have  had  to  pass  over  him.  And  all  this  time  he 
was  outspannea  and  free  to  go ;   but  would  not  stir. 

Then  they  did  the  kaf^r  trick —doubled  the  tail 
and  bit  it :  very  few  bullocks  will  stand  that^  but 
Bantom  never  winced.  Then  they  lo<A  iheir  clasp 
knives  and  used  them  as  spur* — not  stabbing  to  do 
real  injury,  but  pricking  enough  to  draw  blood  in  the 
fleshy  parts,  where  it  would  be  moet  felt :  he  twitched 
to  the  pricks — but  nothing  more.  Then  they  made  a 
fire  cloic  behind  him,  and  as  the  wcod  bhj^ed  up, 
the  heat  seemed  unendurable;  the  smell  of  singed 
hair  vras  strong,  and  the  flames  net  *  foot  away,  seemed 
to  roast  the  t1e«h,  and  one  of  the  drivers  took  a  brand 
and  pressed  the  glowing  red  coal  against  Che  inside 
of  the  hams  j  but,  beyond  a  vicious  kick  at  the  fire 
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ihcrc  was  no  rrsclt.  Then  they  tried  to  mffocitc 
hiiHt  gripping  the  mouth  and  nostrils  so  that  he  could 
not  breatnc ;  but,  when  the  iimit  of  endurance  wai 
reached  and  even  the  spectators  tighicncd  up  with 
,a  sense  of  suffocation,  a  sava^  shake  of  the  head  alwayA 
freed  it — the  brute  was  too  itrong  for  ihem.  Then 
they  raised  the  head  with  reints,  and  with  the  nose 
held  high  poured  water  down  the  nostrils,  at  the  «amc 
time  keeping  the  mouth  firmly  closed  ;  but  he  blew 
the  water  all  over  them  and  shook  himself  free  again. 

For  the  better  part  of  an  hour  the  stnicgle  went  on, 
but  there  wa5  not  the  least  sign  of  yielding  on  Ban- 
tom's  part,  and  the  string  of  waiting  waggons  grew 
longer,  and  manv  others,  white  men  and  bbck,  gatJ^rcd 
round  watching,  helping  or  suggesting'  At  last  someone 
brought  a  bucket  of  water,  and  into  this  Bancom't 
tnuz^e  was  thrust  at  far  as  it  would  go,  and  reims 
pas^d  through  the  ears  of  the  bucket  were  slipped 
round  his  horns  so  that  he  could  not  shake  him^f 
free  at  will*  We  stood  back  and  watched  the  animal^s 
sides  for  signs  of  breathing.  For  an  incredible  time 
he  held  out ;  but  at  last  with  a  sudden  plunge  he  was 
op ;  a  bubbling  muffled  bellow  came  from  the  bucket ; 
the  boys  let  go  the  reims  ;  and  the  tcrriFcd  ;tniina1 
ridding  himself  of  the  bucket  after  a  frantic  struggle, 
stood  with  legs  apart  and  eyeballs  starting  from  the 
locfccts,  shaking  like  a  reed. 

But  nothing  that  had  happened  revealed  the  vicious 
ingrained  obstinacy  of  the  _^     animar^  nature 
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so  clearly  as  the  last  act  in  the  struggle  :  it  stood  passive, 
and  apparently  beaten,  while  the  boys  unspanned  it  again. 
But  at  the  first  call  to  the  team  to  start,  and  without 
a  touch  to  provoke  its  temper  again,  it  dropped  down 
once  more.  Not  one  of  all  those  looking  on  would 
have  believed  it  possible ;  but  there  it  was  !  In  the 
most  deliberate  manner  the  challenge  was  again  flung 
down,  and  the  whole  fight  begun  afresh. 

We  felt  really  desperate  :  one  could  think  of  nothing 
but  to  repeat  the  bucket  trick ;  for  it  was  the  only  one 
that  had  succeeded  at  all.  The  bucket  had  been  flung 
aside  on  the  stones  as  the  ox  freed  itself,  and  one  of 
the  boys  picked  it  up  to  fetch  more  water.  But  no 
more  was  needed  :  the  rattle  of  the  bucket  brought 
Bantom  to  his  feet  with  a  terrified  jump,  and  flinging 
his  whole  weight  into  the  yoke,  he  gave  the  waggon  a 
heave  that  started  the  whole  span,  and  they  went  out 
at  a  run.  The  drivers  had  not  even  picked  up  their 
whips ;  the  only  incentive  applied  was  the  bucket, 
which  the  boy — grasping  the  position  at  once — 
rattled  vigorously  behind  Bantom,  doubling  his  frantic 
eagerness  to  get  away,  amid  shouts  of  encouragement 
and  laughter  from  the  watching  group. 

The  ^trials  and  lessons  of  the  work  came  in  various 
shapes  and  at  every  turn  ;  and  there  were  many  trials 
where'the  lesson  was  not  easy  to  read.  It  would  have 
taken^a  good  man  to  handle  Bantom,  at  any  time — 
even  in  the  beginning;  but,  full-grown,  and  confirmed 
in  his  evil  f^vays,  only  the  butcher  could  make  anything 
out  of  him. 

And  only  the  butcher  did  ! 


Th  i:ri  15  J  spot  ott  the  ciigc  of  the  Berg  wKich  wc 
madeouT  summer  qiiartcra.  WhcnScptcmbcr 
came  round  and  the  sun  uv\ing  higher  in  the 
steely  blue,  blazing  dowp  more  pitilessly  than 
ever;  when  the  little  crecVs  were  riicnine 
dry  and  the  water-holes  became  saucers  of  cracked 
mud ;  when  the  whole  country  smelt  of  fine  impal- 
pable duAt ;  it  was  a  relief  to  quit  the  Bushveld, 
and  even  the  hunting  tras  given  up  almost  without 
regret. 

On  the  Brrg  ttie  air  was  clear  and  bmcing,  as  well 
It  might  be  live  to  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  long  green  &wccp$  of  undulating  country  were 
broken  by  deep  gorges  where  the  mountain  stream* 
had  cut  their  way  through  the  up-tilted  outer  edge 
of  the  big  plateau  and  tumbled  in  countleu  water- 
falls into  the  Bushveld  below;  and  behind  the  rolling 
downs  again  stood  the  remnants  ol  the  upper  for- 
mation—the last  tough  fragments  of  those  rocks 
which  the  miners  believed  originally  held  the  gold 
— worn  aod  washed  away,  inch  by  inch  and  ounce 
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by  ounce  ever  aizice  ihc  Deluge.    These  broken  pira* 

Eets  stood  up  like  ruins  oi  eiant  castles  mtb  every 
yer  in  their  formation  vuible  acrois  their  nigged 
Time-wom  fronu— linet,  in  placet  a  few  yards  only  and 
in  othcrrs  »  mikr  or  more  !n  len^eih,  bid  one  upon 
another  a«  true  as  any  spirit  level  could  set  thcm^ 
and  a  wealth  of  colouring  over  all  tJut,  day  by  day, 
one  thought  more  woiKkrful  in  variety  and  olend, 
Grey  and  blaclc  and  yellow,  white  and  red  and  bro\vn, 
were  there ;  vet  all  harmonising,  all  shaded  by  crowthi 
of  shrub  ana  creeper,  by  fe^touni  of  iiiO!i«  or  brilliant 
lichen,  all  weather-stained  and  softened,  all  toned^  At 
time  and  nature  do  it,  to  make  straight  linc^  and  many 
colours  blend  into  the  picturesque. 

Paradtee  Camp  perched  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
Berg.  Behind  us  rolled  green  slopes  to  the  feet  of  the 
higher  pejlcs^  and  in  from  of  u«  lay  tlie  Bushvcld. 
From  the  broken  battlements  of  the  Berg  v\c  looked 
down  three  thousand  feet,  and  caitward  to  the  sea 
a  hundred  and  Aft)'  miles  away,  across  the  vast  pano- 
rama. Blact  densely-timbered  kloofs  broke  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  into  a  long  series  of  projecting  turrets, 
in  some  placeii  cutting  far  in,  deep  cicvices  into  whieh 
the  bigger  waterfalls  plunged  ana  were  lost.  But  the 
top  of  the  Berg  itiel:  was  bire  of  tree& :  the  breeic 
blew  coo!  and  fresh  forever  there  ;  the  waters  trickled 
and  splashed  in  every  little  break  or  tumbled  with 
steady  roar  down  the  greater  gorges;  deep  pools, 
fringed  with  masses  of  ferns,  smooth  as  mirrors  or 
flecked  with  dancing  mnlight,  were  set  like  brilliant! 
in  the  sUvct  chain  of  each  little  strcam ;  and  locb  and 


pebble^  wonderFul  in  ilicir  colours,  were  inagnilied  ^nd 
glorified  into  polisli^d  ^m^  by  the  sparkling  watt^r. 

Bui  Nature  hai  her  moods,  and  it  was  not  alvray*] 
thus  at  Paradise  Camp.  When  the  cold  mbt-ratnh 
like  wet  grey  fogs,  swept  over  us  and  for  a  wedc 
blotted  out  creation,  it  was  neither  pleasant  nor  safe 
lo  grope  along  the  edge  of  the  Berg,  in  s^earch  of  strayed 
cattle — wet  and  rold,  unable  to  see,  ard  checked  frum 
time  to  time  hy  a  keener  slraighter  gust  that  leapt 
up  ovci  the  unseen  precipice  a  (cw  yards  off. 

And  there  was  still  another  mood  when  the  summer 
raina  set  in  and  the  storms  burst  over  us,  and  the 
lightning  stabbed  viciously  in  all  direciions,  and  the 
crackling  c-rasli  of  the  thunder  %eeiT)ed  2%  \t  the  very 
Berg  itself  must  be  split  and  shattered.  Then  the 
rivers  rose ;  the  ro«r  of  waters  \va3  ail  around  us ; 
and  Paradise  Gimp  was  isolated  from  the  rest  by 
floods  which  no  min  would  lightly  fice. 

Paradise  Camp  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  Idoof  where 
ihe  nearent  umber  giew;  Tumbling  Waten,  where 
Stood  the  thouiand  grey  tandstonc  scntinch  of  strange 
fantastic  shapes,  was  a  couple  of  miles  away  facing  Blacic 
Blufi,  the  highest  point  of  all,  and  The  Camc!,TheWolf, 
The  Sitting  Hen  and  scores  more,  rough  casts  in  rock 
by  Nature's  hand,  stood  there.  Close  below  u*  vms 
the  Batliing  Pool,  with  it»  twenty  feet  of  purest  watcr^ 
its  three  rock-ledge  'springboards,^  and  its  banks  of 
moss  and  canopies  of  tree  ferns.  Further  down  the 
stream  spread  in  a  thousand  pools  and  rapids  over  a  mUc; 
of  black  bedrock  and  then  poured  in  one  broad  sheet 
over  Graskop  Falls.     And  ^till  further  down  were  the 
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Mic  Mac  Falh,  thre«  Kundrcd  feet  straighi  drop 
into  the  rocWtrrwn  g^'ge,  where  the  straight  wim 
were  diapcd  with  it;[ghora  mo4S,  like  countless  io\d% 
of  dcltcJitc  green  Uce*  bcsp^mglcd  by  the  spray.  \Vc 
were  fcllmg  and  clipping  timber  for  the  goldncld^  then, 
and  It  was  in  these  surroundings  that  the  work  wn 
done. 

It  wu  a  Sunday  mornings  and  I  was  lying  on  my 
back  on  a  sack-stretcher  taking  it  c£&y,  when  Jock 
gave  a  growl  and  trotted  out.  Presently  I  heard  * 
voices  in  the  next  hut  and  wondered  who  the  visitors 
were — too  lazily  content  to  get  up  and  see;  then  a 
cold  nose  was  poked  against  my  cheek  and  I  looked 
round  to  sec  Jess's  little  eyes  ana  llickcnng  cars  within 
a  (ew  inches  o(  my  face.  For  the  moment  she  did  not 
look  cross,  but  as  if  a  faint  smile  of  welcome  were 
flitting  across  a  soured  face;  then  Hxe  trotted  back 
to  the  oiher  hut  where  Ted  was  patting  Jock  and  tiy- 
ing  to  trace  a  likeness  to  The  Rat. 

It  was  a  long  time  since  mother  and  son  had  been 
together,  and  if  the  diScrencc  between  them  was 
remarkable,  the  likeness  seemed  to  me  more  striking 
stilL  Jock  had  grown  up  by  himielf  and  made  him- 
self;  ne  was  so  diiferent  from  other  dogs  that  I  had 
forgotten  how  much  he  owed  to  good  old  Jns ;  but 
nosv  that  they  were  once  more  side  by  mJc  everything 
he  did  and  had  done  recalled  the  likcncsa  and  y-ct 
showed  the  difference  between  them.  Many  times 
as  we  moved  about  the  camp  or  worked  in  the  woods 
thry  walked  or  si.^d  togc:her,  tomciimei  sniffing 
along  some  »pcx>r  ^tkI  Mjmetimcs  waiting  and  watching 
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for  us  to  come  up — handsome  ton  and  Ufily  mother* 
Ufcly  ihe  might  be,  \^-ith  her  little  fretful  Kottile  eyes 
dod  her  uncertain  ever*movinj;  e^rs,  and  tllent  sour 
and  croKs;  hwi  «nihlHir»  fiLiclity  and  reckless  couTAge 
were  hers  too ;  4nd  all  the  good  Jock  had  in  him  came 
from  J«s. 

To  sec  them  side  by  side  was  enough :  every  line 
in  his  golden  brindled  eoat  had  its  oounterpart  in 
her  dull  markings ;  hit  jaw  \vi%  heri,  with  a  difference, 
cv<!rv  whit  as  determined  hut  witlnmt  the  5-iTiyr  lij"lc  ; 
his  eyes  were  hers — brown  to  black  as  the 
changed — yet  not  fretful  and  cross,  but  serenely  ob* 
acnant,  when  quiet,  and  black,  hot  and  angry,  like 
hers,  when  roused — yet  without  the  look  ot  relentlen 
cruelty  ;  his  can  were  heri — and  yet  how  differeni, 
not  tliiftSng  ilirlcenng  and  ever  on  the  move,  n<ir 
flattened  back  with  the  look  of  most  uncertain  temper, 
but  sure  in  their  movements  and  faithful  reflectors 
of  more  sober  moods  and  more  balanced  temper*  and 
so  often  cockcd~onc  full  and  one  half — with  a  look 
of  genuinely  friendly  inter^t  which,  when  he  put  hifi 
heud  on  cue  side,  seemed  tu  clunj^e  in  a  curiuusly 
comical  w^y  into  an  cxpre^ion  of  quiet  amuscmcnt- 

Thc  work  kept  us  close  to  camp  and  we  jjave  no 
thought  to  shooting  ;  yet  Jess  and  Jock  had  some  good 
sport  together.  We  gave  them  courses  for  breathers 
after  Oribi  in  the  open,  but  theic  fteeiesi  of  little 
antelopn  tefi  them  out  of  sight  in  xcry  few  minutes. 
Bushbuck  too  were  plentiful  enough,  but  so  wily  in 
keeping    to    the  ^  dark    woods    and 

deep  kloofs   that  •^{i^^'^  T^V?    unless  wc  organised 


1  drive  the  only  chance  one  got  was  to  stalk  chem 
in  the  early  xnornmg  as  they  fed  on  the  fringe  of  the 
hii*;h,  I  oftcrt  wondered  h<»w  the  dogs  would  have 
fared  mth  thoic  desperate  lighter^  thic  have  injured 
and  kilkd  more  dog$  and  more  men  than  any  other 
buck,  save  pcrhflp*  the  Sable. 

Once  thcycaa(»ht  an  ant-bear  in  the  open,  and  there 
was  a  rcugh-and-tumble  ;  we  had  no  weapons— not 
even  siiclts — with  ua,  and  the  dogs  had  it  all  to  them* 
fclves.  The  clumsy  creature  could  do  nothing  vkith 
them  ;  hu  powerful  digging  clavr»  looked  dangerous, 
but  the  dogs  never  gave  him  a  chance  ;  he  tried  hard 
to  reach  his  hole,  but  they  caught  him  as  he  *omer- 
satiltcd  to  dodge  them^  and,  one  in  front  and  one 
behind,  worried  the  life  out  of  him, 

Unce  they  killed  a  tiger-cat.  We  heard  the  rush 
and  the  r<nv,  and  scrambled  down  through  the  tangled 
woods  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  they  fought  on,  tumbling 
and  rolling  downhiU  before  ut,  and  when  we  came  up 
to  rhem  it  w«  alt  over  and  tl«ry  were  tugging  and 
tearing  at  the  lifeless  black  and  white  boay^  Jess  at 
the  throat  and  Jock  at  the  stomach.  The  cat  was  as 
big  as  either  of  them  and  armed  with  most  formidable 
claws,  which  it  had  used  to  some  purpose,  for  both 
dogs  ivere  torn  and  bleeding  freely  tn  several  places. 
Still  tbry  clmroughly  enjoyed  it  anJ  searched  the 
place  afresh  every  time  wc  pas^  it,  as  regularly  as  a 
ooy  look*  about  where  he  once  picked  up  a  sixpence. 

Then  the  dainty  little  klipipnnficrs  lea  them  many 
a  crazy  dance  along  the  crags  and 
mountain  face,  jumping  from   rock 
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fhc  utmost  caic  and  ccrtiinn*  and  looking  down  with 
calm  curiosity  at  ihc  clamH'  soramblinj^  dogs  u  they 
■vainly  tried  to  follow.  The  dasHes  too — watchful 
silent  and  rubber-footed— played  hide-and-seek  with 
them  in  the  cracks  and  crevices;  but  the  dogt  had 
no  chancf?  there. 

Often  there  were  racci  after  baboons.  There  were 
\thoauild»  of  them  along  the  Bcr^,  but  except  when  a 
^'Wfe^r  were  found  in  the  open,  we  alwa)'?  called  the  dogs 
*'  in.  Among  a  troop  of  babooni  the  wt  of  dogs  would 
hare  no  th<yw  at  ;ill.  l-'gU',  savage  and  treacherous 
as  thev  are,  they  have  at  least  one  quality  which 
coinpels  admiration— they  stand  by  each  other.  If 
OQC  IS  attacked  or  wounded  the  ethers  will  often  turn 
baek  and  help,  and  they  will  literally  tear  a  dog  to 
pieces.  Even  against  one  fuU-giown  male  a  dog  has 
licclc  or  no  chance  ;  for  tliey  are  rerypowerful,  c]uick 
as  lightnings  and  fierce  fighters.  Their  enormous 
jaws  and  teeth  outmatch  a  dog's,  and  with  four 
*hand5^  10  help  them  the  advanugc  is  altc^thcr 
too  great.  Their  method  of  fighting  is  to  hold  the 
dog  with  all  four  feet  and  tear  pieces  out  of  him 
with  their  teeth. 

We  knew  the  danger  well,  for  there  was  a  fighting 
baboon  at  a  wayside  place  not  far  from  us— a  savage 
brute,  owned  by  a  still  greater  savage.  It  vras  kept 
chained  up  to  a  pole  with  its  house  on  the  top  of  the 
pole ;  and  whit  the  owner  considered  to  be  a  good 
joke  was  to  entice  dogs  up,  either  to  attack  the  baboon 
or  at  least  to  come  snilhng  about  within  reach  of  it, 
and  then  sec  them  worried  to  death.     The  excuse  was 
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alwa^-4  the  uitie  :    '^  Votir  dog  attacked   liic  baboon,  >^9b|k 

I  can't  help  it."    Sometimes  the  doga  were  rescued       Mwf9^ 

by  their  owners ;    but    many   were    killed.     To  its 

native  cunmcf;  thie  brute  added  all  the  tricb  that 

experience  had  taught,  sometimes  hiding  ap  in  it* 

box  ta   induce   tlic  dog  to  come  sniilBng  close  up ; 

sometimes  grubbing  in  the  sand  for  food,  pretending 

not  Co  >cc  the  intruder  until  he  wai  w^ll  within  reach  \ 

sometimes  ninning  back  in  feigned  alarm  to  draw  him 

on.     Once  it  j*ot  a  ^ip  the  baboon  threw  itself  on  its 

side  or  back  and>  with  all  four  feet  holding  the  dog 

off,  tore  lumps  out  of  the  hclplew  animal.     A  plucky 

dog  chat  would  try  Co  make  a  fighc  of  it  had  no  chance ; 

the  only  hope  was  to  get  away,  ii  possible. 

Not  ever)'  biboon  is  a  fighter  like  this,  but  tn  almo«t 
every  troop  there  will  be  at  least  one  terrible  old  fellow, 
and  the  biggest  nrongevt  and  fiercest  always  dominate 
and  lead  the  others;  and  their  hostility  and  audacity 
are  such  that  they  will  loiter  behind  the  retreating 
troop  and  face  a  man  on  foot  or  on  liorscback,  slowly 
and  reluctantly  giving  way,  or  sometimes  moving 
along  abreast,  a  homie  escort,  giving  loud  roars  of 
defiance  and  hoane  challenges  as  though  ready  on  the 
least  provocation  or  excuse  to  charge*  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  po«itioa  for  an  unanncd  man*  as  at  the  &nt 
move  or  call  from  the  leader  the  whole  troop  would 
come  charging  down  again.  It  is  not  actuaJ  danger 
that  impresses  one,  but  the  uncanny  effect  of  the  short 
defiant  roar?,  the  wvage  half-human  look  of  the  repul- 
sive creatuicf^  their  ^litl  more  human  methods  of 
facial  expression  and  threatening  attitudes,  their  tactics 


in  encirrUrg  (heir  objcci  and  using  cover  to  approach 
and  peer  out  cautiously  from  b^ind  It,  and  their 
evident  co-operation  and  obcdicn<c  to  the  leader's 
directions  and  ejtample- 

One  day  while  at  work  in  the  woods  there  caine  to 
us  a  crizzlcd  wom-looking  old  kafiir,  who«e  head  ring 
of  polished  black  wax  attested  h!^  digoit/  z^  a  kehla. 
He  carried  an  i>ld  mu^kci  and  was  attended  by  two 
youngsters  armed  with  throwing-sticks  and  a  hunting 
assegai  each.  He  appeared  to  be  a  ^ftomebrsciy'  in 
a  small  way,  and  wt  knew  at  a  glance  that  he  had  not 
come  for  nothing. 

There  h  a  certain  coiirtrty  and  a  good  deal  of 
formality  observed  among  the  natives  which  is  appre- 
ciated oy  but  few  of  the  white  men  who  come  tn 
contact  with  them.  One  reason  for  this  failure  in 
appreciation  i%  that  native  courtesy  i$  in  iti  method 
and  expression  sometimes  ju»t  the  reverse  of  what  we 
consider  proper ;  ^rd  if  actions  which  swrm  suggestive 
of  disrespect  were  judged  from  the  native's  siandpoint, 
and  according  to  hia  code,  there  would  be  no  mis- 
understanding* The  old  man,  passing  and  ignoring  the 
group  of  boySt  came  towards  u*  as  we  sat  in  the  shade 
for  the  midday  re«t,  and  slowly  came  to  a  stand  a 
few  yards  off^  leaning  on  hi«  long  flint-lock  quietly 
taking  stock  of  us  each  in  turn,  and  waiting  for  us  to 
inspect  him.  Then,  after  three  or  four  minutes  of  this, 
he  proceeded  to  salute  us  separately  with  "  Sakubona, 
Umlungu!"  delivered  with  measured  deliberation  at 
intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  each  saluta- 
tion   being   accom[xinie<l    by    the   customary   upward 
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movement  of  the  head — their  Tespccchil  cquivateot 
of  our  nod  or  bow.  When  he  had  done  the  rouad, 
hiH  two  attendants  took  their  turns,  and  wlicn  ihift  vrx* 
orcFt  and  another  long  pau5C  had  scnxd  to  mark  his 
rctpcctt  he  drew  back  a  kw  paces  to  a  spot  about  half- 
way between  us  and  where  trie  kafRrs  eat,  and,  tucking 
his  loin  skins  comfoitably  under  hxm,  squatted  down. 
Ten  minutes  more  elapsed  before  he  allowed  his  eyes 
to  wander  absently  round  towards  the  boy»  and 
ftnatly  to  settle  on  them  for  a  repetition  of  the  perform-^ 
ance  that  we  had  been  favoured  with.  But  in  xhh 
eaic  it  wa*  they  who  led  off  with  the  "  Sakubona, 
Umganaam  !  "  which  he  acknowledged  wuth  the  raising 
of  the  head  and  a  soft  murmur  of  ct^tenicd  recogni* 
tion.  "  A-hi,'* 

Once  more  there  was  ftilcnce  for  a  spell,  while  he 
waited  to  be  questioned  in  the  cu»tonnary  manner  and 
to  give  an  account  of  himself,  before  it  would  be 
courteous  or  proper  to  introduce  the  subject  of  bis 
visit*  It  wa$  Jim's  voice  that  broke  the  silence-^ 
clear  and  imperative,  as  u&ual,  but  not  uncivil.  It 
alway*  wa^  Jim  who  cut  in,  as  those  do  who  are 
naturally  impatient  of  delay?  and  formalities. 

"  Velapi,  L  mganaam  ? "  (Where  do  you  come  from^ 
friend  ?)  he  asked,  putting  the  question  which  U 
recogriscd  as  courteously  providing  the  'Uranger  with 
an  opening  to  give  an  account  of  mmseif ;  and  he  js 
expected  and  required  to  do  so  to  their  satisfaction 
before  he  in  turn  can  aak  all  about  them,  their  occupa- 
tions, homeSf  destination  and  matter,  and  his  occupa- 
tion, purpose  and  possettions. 
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The  tall  went  round  in  low  exchanges  until  ax  Ust 
the  old  man  moved  closer  vxd  joined  the  drcle  ;  and 
then  the  other  voices  dropped  out,  only  to  be  heard 
once  in  a  while  in  «ome  brief  question  or  that  briefest 
oi  all  conuncnts — the  bffir  click  and  "  Ow ! "  It 
may  mean  aDytbing,  according  to  the  tone,  but  it  was 
clearly  sympathetic  on  that  occasion.  The  old  man*> 
Toice  went  on  monotonously  in  a  low-pitched  impas- 
sive tone  ;  but  the  boy?  hung  intent  on  every  word 
to  the  end.  Then  one  or  two  qucttions,  briefly 
answered  in  the  same  tone  of  detached  philosophic 
indifTercnce,  brought  their  talk  to  a  cloee.  The  old 
(ellow  tajjpcd  hw  carved  wood  snuff-boic  with  the 
carcfuUy-prcscrvcd  tong  yellowbh  nail  of  one  fore- 
finger, and  pouring  fome  »nut{  into  the  palm  of  hit 
hand,  drew  it  into  each  no«tril  in  turn  with  long  luxu- 
rious sniffs;  and  thcMi,  resting  hit  arms  on  his  kncc«, 
he  rclapapd  into  complete  silence* 

We  called  the  bo^s  to  start  work  again,  and  they 
came  away,  as  ia  their  custom,  without  a  word  or  look 
towards  the  man  who«  story  had  held  them  for  the 
bst  half-hour.  Nor  did. he  speak  or  ftir,  but  sat  on 
unmoved,  a  picture  of  stoical  indillerencc.  But  who 
can  say  if  it  be  indifference  or  fatalism  or  the  moat 
astute  diplomacy  i  Among  white  men  opiniona  differ : 
1  put  it  down  Hi  fataliam. 

We  asked  no  cuestionf,  for  we  knew  it  was  no 
accident  that  had  brouphc  the  old  man  our  way  : 
he  wanted  somcihing,  and  wt  would  Icam  soon  enough 
w)ut  it  Wis,     So  we  waited. 

Ai  w*e  gathered  round  the  fallen  tree  to  finish  the 
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dcaniDjT  and  «!ip  it  down  Co  the  track  lim  rcmarlied 
irrclcvaotly  that  tigers  wcw  *  »chelmv  "nd  it  was 
his  conviction  that  there  were  a  great  many  in  the 
kloob  round  about.  At  intcrvalj  during  the  next 
hour  or  ao  ho  dropped  other  scraps  about  tigers  and 
their  wayt,  and  how  to  get  at  them  and  vr}ut  good 
flport  it  wa^,  winding  up  with  a  «hort  account  of  how 
two  seiiODi  back  an  r.nglifih  '  Capitainc '  had  bern 
killed  by  one  only  a  few  rniles  away. 

Jim  WAS  no  diplomatist :  he  had  tij>cr  on  the  brain, 
and  showed  it ;  so  when  I  a5ked  him  bluntly  what  the 
old  man  had  been  talking  about,  the  whole  itory 
came  otit.  There  was  a  tiger — it  was  of  coune  the 
biggest  evfs  .ieeni — wliich  haii  het^\  preying  on  the 
old  chicfft  kraal  for  the  last  six  months :  dog?,  goate 
and  kaffir  sheep  innumerable  had  disappeared,  even 
fowls  were  not  despised;  and  only  two  days  ago  the 
climax  had  been  reached  when,  in  the  cool  of  the 
afternoon  and  in  defiance  of  che  yelling  herdboy, 
it  )md  clipped  into  the  herd  at  the  dnukhtg-placc 
and  carried  off  a  calf — a  heifer-calf  too!  The  old 
man  was  poor  :  the  tiger  had  nearly  ruined  him  ; 
and  he  had  come  up  to  see  if  we,  **who  were  prca: 
hunters,"  would  come  down  and  kill  the  thief,  or  jfe^t.^, 
at  least  lend  him  a  tiger- trap,  as  he  could  not  afford  ^fS||£ 
to  buy  one. 

In  the  evening  when  we  returned  to  camp  wc  found 
the  old  fellow  there,  and  heard  the  story  told  with  the 
*amc  patient  resignation  or  stoical  indifference  with 
which  he  had  told  it  to  the  boys ;  and,  if  there  was 
something  inscnitable  in  the  smohy  eyes  that  mij 
as  I 
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hare   hidden   a   more   calculating  spirit,   it  did   not 
trouble  us     the  tiger  was  what  we  vrantcd  ;  the  chance 
■Seemed  good  enough ;  and  we  decided  to  go.    Tigen 
;j— as  they  arc  altncwl   invariahly  caltcrd,  but    prnprrly, 
kop^rds — were  plentiful    enough   and    wcic  often   to 
be  ncard  at  night  in  the  kloofs  below ;  but  they  arc  ex- 
tremely wary  animals  and  in  the  inhabited  parts  rarely 
'i^  move  about  by  day ;  however,  the  marauding  habits 
tX  and  the  audacity,  of  this  fcUow  vrere  full  of  promise, 
^       The  following  aflrrn'xm  we  w!  tjff  wiifj  tmr  giiusi 
and  blankets,  a  little  food  for  two  day«,  and  the  tiger- 
trap  ;  and  by  nightfall  wc  bad  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Berg  by  paths  and  ways  which  you  im£:ht  think  only 
a  baboon  could  follow. 

It  was  moonlight,  and  vre  moved  along  through  the 
hcavily-timbeicd  Uoofs  sn  single  file  behind  ihe 
shadowy  figure  of  the  shrivelled  old  chief.  His  years 
Kcmcd  no  handicap  to  him,  as  with  long  easy  soft- 
footed  strides  he  H^nt  on  hour  after  hour.  The  air 
was  deliG;hifully  cool  and  sweet  with  the  fresh  smells 
of  the  woods;  the  damp  carpet  of  moss  and  dead 
leaves  dulled  the  tound  of  our  more  blundering  steps ; 
now  and  again  through  the  thick  canopy  of  evergreens 
wc  caught  glimpKS  of  the  moon,  and  in  odd  places 
the  light  threw  stumps  or  rocks  into  quaint  relief  or 
turned  some  tall  bare  trunk  into  a  gnostly  sentinel 
of  the  forest. 

We  had  crossed  the  last  of  the  many  mountain 
streams  and  reached  open  ground  when  the  old  chief 
stopped*  and  pointing  to  the  face  of  a  hij;h  Irans — 
black  and  threatening  in  the  shadow,  as  it  seemed 
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to  overhang  vt-^^id  th:it  somewhere  up  there  wai 
a  cave  which  was  the  tiger'*  home,  and  it  wai  from 
this  4afc  refugee  that  he  raidcril  the  coimtrysidc. 

The  kraal  was  not  far  off.  From  the  top  of  the 
spurwc  could  look  round,  as  from  the  pit  of  £orncvast 
coliseum,  and  sec  the  huge  wall  of  the  Bcr;^  towering 
upabor«  and  half  enclosinc  us,  the  whole  arena  roofed 
over  b}"  the  »tar-4pa:Lercd  s!cy.  The  biiUiont  moon- 
light pirkrd  (lut  every  lidge  and  hill,  deept'iiing  the 
velvet  bbcic  of  the  shadowed  valleys,  and  on  the  rise 
before  us  there  was  the  twinkling  light  of  a  small  fire, 
and  the  sound  of  voices  came  to  us,  borne  on  the  still 
night  air,  so  clearly  that  words  picked  oat  here  and 
there  iverc  repeated  by  our  boys  with  grunting  conr 
iTienu  and  chuckles  of  imuscment. 

We  started  on  again  down  an  easy  slope  passing 
through  sonic  bu^h,  and  at  the  bottom  came  on  level 
ground  thinly  covered  with  big  shady  trees  and  scat- 
tered undergrowth-  As  wc  walked  briskly  through  the 
flecked  and  dappled  light  and  shade,  we  were  startled 
by  the  sudden  and  furious  rush  of  Jcs&  and  Jock  off 
the  path  and  away  into  the  scrub  on  the  left ;  and 
immediacely  after  there  wac  a  grunting  noise,  a  crash- 
ing and  scrambling,  and  then  one  sharp  clear  yelp  of 
pain  from  one  of  the  dogs.  The  old  chief  ran  back 
behind  us>  shouting  "  Ingu^a^  ingwa  !  "  (Tiger,  tiger), 
Wc  slipped  our  rifles  round  and  stood  facing  front, 
unable  to  sec  anything  and  not  knowing  what  to 
expect-  There  were  sounds  o!  some  sort  in  the 
bush— something  like  a  faint  scratching,  and  tome- 
thing  like  smothered  ^bbiog  gruntf,but  vo  indbtinci 
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IS  to  be  more  ominoiu  and  disquieting  than  absolute 
iilencic. 

**  He  has  IdUed  the  dogs,"  the  old  chief  said,  in  a  low 
'voice. 

But  af  he  uid  it  there  was  a  rustle  in  front,  and  tome* 
ihic^  came  out  towards  ui.  The  guns  were  up  and 
levelled,  iastantlv't  but  dropped  again  when  we  saw  it 
was  a  dog;  and  Jc&s  can>e  back  limping  badly  and 
»top[»ng  cvcrr  few  pacc^  to  shatc  her  head  and  rub 
her  mouth  against  her  fore-paw».  She  ivas  in  great 
pab  and  breathed  out  faint  barely^audible  whines 
from  time  to  time. 

We  waited  for  minutes*  but  Jock  did  not  appear; 
and  as  the  curioua  H>uiids  still  came  from  the  bush 
wc  moved  forward  in  open  order,  very  slowly  and  with 
infinite  caution.  As  we  got  closer,  scouting  each  bosh 
and  open  space,  the  sounds  grew  clearer,  and  suddenly 
it  came  to  me  that  it  was  the  noise  of  a  body  being 
dragged  and  the  grunting  breathins  of  a  dog.  I 
called  sharply  to  Jock  and  the  sound  stopped ;  and 
taking  a  few  paces  fonvard  then,  ]  saw  him  m  a  moonlit 
space  turning  round  and  rotind  on  the  pivot  of  his 
fund-legs  and  swinging  or  dragging  something  much 
bigger  than  himfelf. 

Jun  gave  a  yell  and  shot  pan  me>  plunging  his 
assegai  into  the  object  and  shouting  **  Porcupine* 
porcupine,"  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  Wc  were  all 
round  it  in  a  couple  of  seconds,  but  I  thkik  the  porcu- 
pine was  as  good  as  dead  even  before  Jim  had  stabbed 
it.  Jock  was  still  holding  on  grimly,  tugging  with  all 
his   might  and  always  with   the  5ame  movement  of 
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swinging  it  round  himj  or,  of  himself  circling  round  it — 
perhaps  that  is  the  fairer  description,  for  the  porcupine 
was   much  the  heavier*     He   had   it  by  the   throat 
where  the  flesh  is  bare  of  quills,  and  had  kept  himself 
out  of  reach  of  the  terrible  spikes  by  pulling  away 
all   the    time^  just  as  he  had  done  with   the  duiker 
and  other  buck  to  avoid  their  hind-feet. 

This  encounter  with  the  porcupine  gave  us  a  better 
chance  of  getting  the  tiger  than  we  ever  expected — 
too  good  a  chance  to  be  neglected ;  so  we  cut  the 
animal  up  and  used  the  worthless  parts  to  bait  the  big 
tiger-trap,  having  first  dragged  them  across  the  veld 
for  a  good  distance  each  way  to  leave  a  blood  spoor 
which  would  lead  the  tiger  up  to  the  trap.  This, 
with  the  quantity  of  blood  spread  about  in  the  fight, 
lying  right  in  the  track  of  Ids  usual  prowling  ought 
to  attract  his  attention,  we  thought ;  and  we  fastened 
the  trap  to  a  big  tree,  making  an  avenue  of  bushes  up 
to  the  bait  so  that  he  would  have  to  walk  right  over  the 
trap  hidden  under  the  dead  leaves,  in  order  to  gel  at 
the  bait.  We  hoped  that>  if  it  failed  to  hold,  it  would 
at  least  wound  him  badly  enough  to  enable  us  to 
follow  him  up  in  the  morning. 

In  the  bright  light  of  the  fire  that  night,  as  Jock 
lay  beside  me  having  his  share  of  the  porcupine  steaks, 
I  noticed  something  curious  about  Jus  chest,  and  on 
looking  closer  found  the  whole  of  his  white  'shirt 
front'  speckled  with  dots  of  blood;    he  had    been 

£  ricked  in  dozens  of  places,  and  it  was  clear  that  it 
ad  been  no  walk-over  for  him  ;   he  must  have  had  a 
pretty  rough  handling  before  he  got  the  porcupine 
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on  the  swing.  He  w»  noDc  tlic  worw,  however,  md 
W2ft  the  pjctarc  of  contentment  as  be  lay  beside  mc 
in  the  ring  Ucing  the  fire. 

But  ]cn  was  a  puzzle.  From  the  time  that  she 
had  come  hobbling  back  to  us,  carrying  her  ore  fyot 
in  the  air  and  stopping  to  rub  her  mouth  on  her  piw«, 
we  had  been  trying  to  (ind  out  what  was  the  matter. 
The  foot  trouble  was  clear  enough,  foi  thcic  was  a 
qoill  fifteen  inches  long  and  aa  $titl  and  thick  as  a  lead 
pencil  still  piercing  the  ball  of  her  foot,  wich  the  needle- 
like point  sticking  out  between  her  toe«.  Fortunately 
it  had  not  been  driven  far  through  :ind  the  hole  was 
snuU,  so  that  once  it  was  drjwn  and  the  foot  bandaged 
she  got  along  fairly  well  It  was  not  the  foot  that 
was  troubling  her ;  aU  through  the  evening  she  kept 
repeating  the  movement  of  her  head,  either  rubbing 
it  on  her  front  legs  or  wiping  her  muzzle  with  the 
paws,  much  is  a  cat  docs  when  washinj?  it*  face.  She 
would  not  touch  food  and  could  not  \lr  still  for  i\\c 
minutei ;  and  wc  could  do  nothing  to  help  her. 


No  one^had  doubted  Jcu*t  courage,  even  when  we 
saw  her  come  back  alone:  we  knew  there  was  fome-> 
tiling  wron^.  but  in  spite  of  every  care  and'cffort 
wc  could  act  find  out  what  it  was.  and  poor  old  J«s 
went  through  the  ni^ht  in  sufferings  making  no 
sound,  but  movinc  from  place  to  place  weary  and 
rcstl^s,  f!i^lng  lon^  tired  quivering  si^hs,  and  pawing 
at  her  mouth  from  time  to  time.  In  the  moming  lij^ht 
we  agaiTi  1oolci*d  her  all  over  carefully,  and  esprcially 
opened  her  mouth  and  examined  that  and  her  nostrils, 
but  could  find  nothing  to  show  what  was  wrong. 

The  puzzle  \vas  solved  by  accident :  Ted  was  sitting* 
on  the  f^ound  when  she  came  up  to  him,  looking 
wistfully  into  hit  face  again  with  one  of  tlie  mute 
appeak  fnr  help. 

*'  What  is  it,  Je«,  old  girl  i "  he  said,  and  reaching 
out,  he  caught  her  head  in  both  hands  and  drew  her 
towardihim;  but  with  a  sharp  exclamation  he  instantly 
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let  £0  again,  pricked  by  Eomcthmg,  and  a  drop  of 
blood  oozed  from  on<  finger-tip.  Under  Jeis's  npht 
ear  there  was  3  bard  sharp  point  just  showing  through 
the  %kin  :  we  all  tch  it,  and  wlien  the  Am  wai  forced 
back  we  aaw  it  was  the  tip  of  a  porcupine  <iiiill.  There 
was  no  pulling  it  out  or  movinf  it,  hou'cvcr,  nor  could 
we  for  a  long  time  find  where  it  had  entered.  At 
last  Ted  noticed  what  looked  like  a  tiny  narrow  strip 
of  bark  adhering  to  the  ouuidc  of  her  lower  lip,  and 
llm  turned  out  to  be  the  broken  end  of  the  quill, 
mapped  off  close  to  the  ficih  ;  not  even  the  end  of  the 
qui]]  wat  viable — only  the  little  strip  that  had  peeled 
oS  in  the  breaking. 

Fcor  old  Jecs  1  Wc  had  no  ver}'  j^and  appliances 
for  surprry,  and  had  to  slit  her  lip  Sown  with  an  ordi- 
nary skiDninff  knife.  Ted  held  her  between  his  knees 
and  gripped  her  head  with  both  handa,  while  one  of  us 
pulled  with  steel  plien  on  the  br<^en  quill  until  it 
came  out.  The  quill  had  pierced  her  lower  Up, 
entered  the  ^ums  beaide  the  bont  teeth,  rtin  all  along 
the  j;iw  and  through  the  flevh  behind^  coming  out  hist 
bekm  the  ear.  It  was  over  seven  inches  long.  She 
struggled  a  little  under  the  rough  ucatment,  and  there 
was  a  protesting  whimper  when  wc  tu^ed ;  but  she 
did  not  let  out  one  crj*  under  all  the  pain. 

We  knew  then  that  Jess  had  done  her  share  in  the 
fightj  and  guc^^et!  tlui  it  wa>  %htf  who  in  lier  reckless 
charge  had  rolled  the  porcupine  over  and  given  Jock 
hi*  chance. 

The  doctoring  of  Jess  had  delayed  us  considerabl}', 
and  while  we  were  still  busy  at  it  the  old  chief  came 
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Qptouy  thjithis&couu  had  returned  and  reported  that 
tnercwasnotigertobeaccn,  but  thai  they  thought  the 
trap  had  been  sprung.  They  had  not  liked  to  go  close  up, 
preferrini^  to  obierve  the  spot  from  a  tree  some  way  on. 
The  fipit  qitr*tion  w»%  what  to  do  with  Jc*s,  Wc 
had  no  collar  or  chain,  of  course,  and  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  stay  behind  once  Ted  started;  she 
wouM  h^ve  bitten  through  ropes  and  reims  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  no  kaffir  would  have  faced  the  job  of 
watching  over  and  chedcing  her.  Finsilly  we  put  her 
into  one  of  tlic  reed  and  mmi  htiis,  cIo«in^  the 
entrance  with  «ome  raw  hides  weighted  with  heary 
stones  ;   and  off  wc  went. 

Wc  found  the  trap  sprang  and  the  bait  untouched. 
The  spoor  was  a  tiger  ^  ripht  enouj^h,  and  wc  saw 
where  it  had  circled  smpiciQUsly  all  round  before 
finally  entering  the  little  fenced  approach  wliicK  we 
had  built  to  shepherd  it  on  to  the  crap.  There  each 
footprint  wu  clear,  and  it  appeared  that  instead  of 
cautiously  cree[»ng  right  up  to  the  bait  and  stepping 
00  the  tetting-pUte,  it  had  made  a  pounce  at  the 
bait  from  about  ten  fret  away,  relr:ising  the  trap  by 
knocking  the  spring  or  by  touching  the  plate  with  the 
barrel  of  itd  Dody,  The  tiger  had  evidently  been 
nipped,  but  the  body  wa«  too  oig  for  the  teeth  to  close 
on*  Atid  no  doubt  the  spring  it  gave  on  feeling  the 
grip  underneath  set  it  free  with  nothing  worse  thati 
a  bad  scrapinjj  and  a  tremendr^^s  fright.  There  wa-s 
plenty  of  hair  and  some  skin  on  the  teeth  of  the  tiap, 
out  very  little  blood  therc»  and  none  at  all  to  be  found 
round  about. 
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That  wif  ilmo«t  tlie  worst  result  we  could  have 
bad :  the  tj^cr  wai  not  crippled,  nor  tvaa  it  wounded 
^enough  to  enable  u»  to  track  it,  but  inuM  have  been 
i$o  tboroughlr  aUrmcd  that  it  would  certainly  be 
extremely  ncn-ou5  and  suspicious  o(  c%"cr)thing  now, 
and  would  probably  avoid  tnc  Qeif;bbourliood  for  some 
dme  10  come. 

The  trap  was  clearly  of  no  further  use,  but  after 
coming  so  far  fur  i}\c  tiger  we  were  not  disp^Mted  to 
give  up  the  hunt  without  another  effort.  The  nativca 
t<^d  us  it  was  quite  useless  to  follow  it  up  ai  it  was  a 
real  *  schclm,'  and  by  that  time  would  be  miks  away 
in  some  iiuccessiblc  kran^.  We  detemiincd  however 
to  go  on,  and  if  we  failed  to  get  a  trace  of  the  tiger, 
to  put  in  the  day  hunting  bushbuck  or  wild  pig,  both 
of  which  were  fairly  plentiful. 

We  had  not  gone  more  than  a  ffw  hundred  yards 
when  an  exclamation  from  one  of  the  bo)-s  made  us 
look  round,  and  we  saw  Jets  on  the  opposite  slope 
coming  along  full  sp<"ed  after  us  with  her  nose  to  tiie 
trail.  She  had  icratchcd  and  bitten  her  way  through 
the  reed  and  mud  wall  of  the  hut,  scared  the  wits  out 
of  a  couple  of  boys  who  had  tried  to  head  her  off,  and 
raced  away  after  ui  with  a  pack  of  kafSr  mongrds 
yclr«ng  unnoticed  at  her  heels.  She  really  did  not  seem 
much  the  wone  for  her  wounds,  and  was — for  her— 
quite  demonstrative  in  her  delight  at  finding  us  again. 

In  any  ca&c  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
let  her  come,  and  we  went  on  once  more  beating  up 
towards  the  lair  in  the  blacl:  kratis  with  the  two  dogs 
in  the  lead. 
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The  guides  led  us  down  into  the  beU  of  one  of  the 
mountain  stre^mit  imd  following  this  up  we  were 
soon  in  the  woods  where  t  he  big  tree?  meeting  overhead 
made  it  dark  and  cool.  It  waa  dil^cult  in  ihat  light 
to  sec  anything  clearly  at  fintf  and  the  coasidcrdble 
undergrovrth  of  fhmb  and  creepers  and  the  boulders 
«hed  from  the  Bor^  added  to  ihe  dilTicuhy  and  made 
progreit  ftluw.  We  moved  aUmg  as  much  as  poAuble 
abreastf  five  or  sijE  yards  iput,  but  were  often  driven 
by  obstaclE^s  into  the  bed  o£  the  stream  for  short 
distances  id  order  to  cube  headway  at  all,  and  although 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  of  Endiiig  the 
tiffer  at  home,  we  crept  along  cautiously  and  noiselessly, 
ulking — when  wc  had  to— only  in  whiapers. 

We  were  bunched  together,  preparing  to  crawl  along 
0,  rock  overhanging  a  little  pool,  when  the  boy  in  front 
made  a  sign  and  pointed  with  his  assegai  to  the  dogs. 
They  had  crossed  the  stream  and  were  waUting— very 
slowly  and  abreast— near  the  water's  edge.  The 
rawest  of  beginners  would  have  needed  no  explanation. 
The  two  stood  [or  a  few  seconds  sniffing  at  a  particular 
spot  and  then  both  together  looked  steadily  up- 
stream :  there  wai  another  pause  and  they  moved  very 
slowly  and  carefully  forward  a  yard  or  so  and  snitTed 
again  with  their  no«cs  almost  tounhing.  As  they  did 
this  the  hair  on  their  backs  and  shoulders  began  to 
rise  until,  as  they  reached  the  head  of  the  pod,  they 
were  brutling  lilw  hedgehogs  and  giving  little  purring 
growls. 

The  guide  went  over  to  them  while  we  waited, 
afraid  to  move  lest  the  noise  of  our  boots  on  the  stones 
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houM  becray  ut.  After  loolinfc  round  for  a  bit  he 
pc^flted  to  a  spot  on  the  banlc  where  he  had  found  the 
(re«h  fipoor  of  the  IJgcr,  and  picldng  up  something 
there  to  show  to  us  he  came  back  to  our  side.  It  was 
a  litdc  fragment  of  whitish  akia  with  white  hairs  on 
it.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it  then  :  we  were  on 
the  fresh  spoor  of  the  ti^er  where  it  had  stopped  to 
drink  at  the  pool  and  probably  to  lick  the  scntchei 
made  by  llie  Irap  ;  jind  leaving  the  bed  of  the  Htteani 
it  had  gone  through  the  thick  undergrowth  up  towards 
the  kraoa. 

We  were  not  more  than  a  hundred  yard&  from  the 
krans  then,  and  the  uack  taken  by  the  tif:er  waa  not 
at  all  an  inviting  one.  It  was  at  first  merely  a  narrow 
tunnel  in  the  undergrowth  up  the  steep  hill.Hitle, 
through  which  wc  crept  in  single  lilc  witn  the  two 
dogfl  a  lew  yards  in  front;  they  moved  on  in  the 
ume  silentdcltberate  way.sointent  am)  strung  up  that 
they  etaned  slightly  and  instantly  looked  up  in  front 
at  the  least  sountu  As  the  ascent  became  steeper 
and  more  rocky,  the  undergrowth  thinned  and  wc 
were  able  to  spread  out  into  line  once  more,  threading 
our  way  through  several  roughly-parallel  game  tracks 
or  natural  openings  and  stooping  low  to  watch  the 
dogs  and  take  our  cue  from  them. 

Wc  were  about  fifteen  yards  from  the  precipitous 
face  of  the  kram,  and  had  just  worked  round  a  huge 
boulder  into  a  space  fairly  free  oi  bu*h  but  cumbered 
with  many  big  rocb  and  loose  stones,  when  the  dogs 
stopped  and  stood  quivering  and  brittling  all  over, 
moTing  their  heads  slowly  about  with  noses  well 
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nittd  and  snifHng  perustcntl}^.  There  wai  something 
now  tha[  interestea  them  more  than  the  spoor  :  the/  * 
winded  t!ie  ttger  ]Im;H,  but  could  not  tcU  where*  No 
one  stirred  :  we  stood  watching  the  dogs  ind  snatching 
gUnccs  right  ind  left  among  the  bouldcn  and  their 
(hady  ereeper-hidden  cares  and  rece«ies,  ind  zi  we 
stood  thus,  j^roupcd  together  in  brcath1e«4  silence, 
an  elccirifymg  Enarling  roar  came  frofn  the  kraits 
above  and  the  spotted  bod/  of  the  ti^cr  shot  like  a 
streak  oat  ol  the  black  mouth  o(  a  care  and  across 
our  front  into  the  bush  ;  there  waa  a  series  of  crashing 
boundi,  ail  though  a  stone  rolled  from  the  mountain 
were  leaping  through  the  jungle ;  and  then  abtolate 
Mlenoc. 

Wc  explored  the  deo ;  but  there  was  nothing  of 
interest  in  it— no  remains  of  food*  no  old  bones,  or 
other  signs  of  cubs.  It  seemed  to  be  the  retreat  of 
a  male  tiger — secluded,  quiet,  and  cool.  The  opening 
was  not  vistble  from  any  distance,  a  spUt*off  slab  of 
rock  partly  biding  it ;  but  when  we  stood  upon  the 
rock  platform  wc  found  that  almost  the  who!c  of  the 
horseshoe  bay  in  the  Berg  into  which  we  had  de- 
scended was  visible,  and  it  was  with  a  "  Wow  I  "  of 
surprise  and  morttlication  that  the  kraal  bovK  found 
they  could  sec  the  Iraal  itself  :ind  their  ^oiU  and  cattle 
grazing  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valley  below, 

'Ilgcrs  do  not  take  their  kill  to  their  dens  unlcH 
there  are  young  cubs  to  be  fed  ;    as  a  rule  they  feed 
where  tliey  kill,  or  as  near  to  tt  as  safety  permiu, 
and  when  they  have  fed  their  fill  they  carry 
ufT  tlic  ri'^iiiairtder  of   the  carcase 
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mi  Ju4e  it.  Liom,  hyeius,  and  oihen  leave  what 
tber  Ctimoc  eat  ud  return  to  it  for  their  next 
feed ;  bot  tsgcr*  sre  more  provident  and  more 
2  cunning,  and  —  being  able  to  cfimb  trees  —  the/ 
irc  very  much  more  difficult  to  follow  or  yv^ylsLy 
by  meam  of  their  kilL  They  are  not  big  fellows, 
rarely  exceeding  feven  feet  from  note  to  tip  of  tail 
and  130  lb.  in  weight ;  bnt  they  are  extraordinarily 
active  and  strong,  and  !t  i>  diflunilt  to  believr  tintil 
one  has  seen  the  proof  of  it  that  they  are  abk  to  climb 
the  bare  tronk  of  a  tree  carrying  a  kill  much  bJ£gcr 
and  heavier  th:in  thcm&chcs,  and  hang  it  tafcly  wedged 
in  some  hidden  fork  out  of  reach  of  any  other  animal. 
I  have  repeatedly  leen  the  remains  of  their  victims 
in  ihc  fort*  of  tree*  ;  once  it  wa*  part  of  a  [Hg,  hut  on 
the  other  occasions  the  remains  were  of  homed  animals; 
the  pic  was  balanced  in  the  fork ;  the  other*  were 
hooked  in  by  the  heads  and  horns, 

A  well-knovm  hunter  once  told  me  an  experience  of 
his  illustrating  the  nrength  and  habits  of  tigers.  He 
had  sliot  a  youn^  girafTe  ^nd  carricfd  off  a>  fiutcli  i«  \te 
could  put  on  his  hone,  and  hid  the  rcft ;  but  when 
he  returned  next  morning  it  had  disappeared,  and  the 
spoor  of  a  fuU-gro^s^i  tiger  told  him  why.  He 
followed  the  drag  mark  up  to  the  foot  of  a  big  tree 
and  found  the  remains  of  the  carcase,  fully  300  lb. 
in  weight,  in  a  fork  more  than  twenty  feet  ftom  the 
ground. 

He  left  it  there  a^  a  bait  and  returned  again  the 
following  morning  on  the  chance  of  a  shot ;  but  the 
meat  had  once  more  been  removed  and  on  following 


Dp  the  ipoor  he  found  what  vm  left  hUden  in  another 
irce  some  two  hundred  yardt  away. 

It  would  have  l.ircn  v/xixe  of  tiinc  to  follow  our, 
tiger — he  would  be  on  the  warch  and  en  the  nwvc 
for  hours ;  so  we  gave  it  up  at  once,  and  &trucL  acrosi 
the  £pur6  for  another  part  of  the  big  arena  where  pig 
and  buahbuck  were  kno<.vn  to  feed  in  the  moraingi. 
It  \vas  slow  and  diHicuIt  work,  a$  the  bush  wa«  very 
drniie  and  the  grnund  njti^h.  The  place  wa*  riddled 
with  game  tracks,  and  wc  saw  spoor  of  koodoo  and 
eland  several  tirac*.  and  tracks  innumerable  of  wild 
pig,  rietbuck,  bushbuck,  and  duiker  But  there  was 
more  than  spoor  :  a  dozen  times  we  beard  the  cravh 
of  startled  animals  through  the  reeds  or  bush  only  a 
few  yardn  away  without  I^eing  able  in  lee  a  thing. 

We  had  nearly  reached  the  kloof  we  were  aiming 
for  when  we  had  the  good  luck  to  get  a  bushbuck  in 
a  very  unexpected  way.  We  had  worked  our  way 
out  of  a  particularly  den^e  patch  of  bush  and  brambles 
into  a  corner  of  the  woods  and  were  resting  on  the 
moss^  ground  in  the  aHadc  of  the  big  irecit  when  the 
sound  of  clattering  stones  a  good  way  off  made  us 
start  up  again  and  grab  our  riHes;  and  presently 
we  taw,  outlined  against  the  band  of  light  whicn  marked 
the  ed^  of  the  timber,  a  buck  charging  down  towards 
us.  Three  of  us  fired  together,  and  the  buck  rolled 
over  within  a  few  yards  of  where  we  stood. 

We  were  then  in  a  'dead  end"  up  against  the 
precipitous  face  of  the  Berg  where  there  was  no  road 
or  pcith  other  than  game  crackt,  and  where  no  human 
bcin^  ever  went  except  for  the  purpotc  of  huntings 
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We  knew  then  w»  no  ooe  else  shoodrLf^  there,  and  it 

Enzvled  us  coosideniblv  10  think  what  lud  ic^inrd  the 
ushbuck  ;  for  the  uitmal  hid  ceminly  been  iLUrtlcd 
and  perhaps  chased  ;  the  pace,  the  noi^e  it  made,  and 
the  Dlind  recUcssocu  of  its  dash,  all  showed  that. 
The  only  explanadoa  we  could  think  of  was  that  the 
liger,  m  making  a  circuit  aloDf;  the  slopes  of  the  Bcre 
10  get  away  from  us,  must  have  put  the  buck  up  and 
driven  it  aovrn  on  to  m  in  ihe  woods  below,  and  if 
that  were  ao,  the  reports  of  our  ritks  must  have  made 
him  think  chat  he  was  never  going  to  get  rid  of  ua. 

Wc  fkinned  and  cut  up  the  buck  and  puthed  on 
again  ;  but  the  roughness  of  the  trail  and  the  varioui 
^toppaga  had  drUyed  us  grcsitly^  and  we  f:i]Ird  to  get 
the  expected  ba^.  We  goi  one  rictbucl  and  a  young 
boar;  the  rictbuck  was  a  dead  shot;  bat  the  pig, 
frcMH  the  shooting  standpoint^  was  a  mofC  humiliating 
failure,  A  troop  of  twcnt>'  or  thirty  started  up  frotn 
under  our  feet  as  v^x  came  out  of  the  blazing  sunlight 
into  the  gloom  of  the  woods,  and  do  one  couM  lee 
well  cnoi:gh  to  aim.  Thev  wtic  led  by  a  grand  boar* 
and  the  whok  lot  lookcti  like  1  troop  of  charging 
ItOQf  as  they  raced  by  with  their  bristly  caaDCS  erect 
and  their  lufted  tails  standing  straight  up. 

As  ivestcod  there,  crettfalleo  and  disgusted,  we  heard 
fresh  grunting  behind,  and  tuming  round  we  saw 
one  pig  racing  past  in  the  open,  haring  apparently 
nusdcd  the  troop  while  wallowing  in  a  mudhotc  and 
known  nothing  of  our  intrusion  until  he  heard  the 
shooting.  We  gave  him  a  regular  broadside,  and — 
as  is  usually  the  case  when  you  think  that  quantity 


will  do  in  place  of  quality — made  an  awful  mess  of 
ic,  and  before  we  had  time  to  reload  Jcm  And  Jock 
had  cut  in,  and  wc  could  not  fire  again  for  fear  of 
hittinj*  them.  The  boy-i,  wildly  delighted  by  this 
irregolir  development  x^-hkh  >^avc  them  tnch  a  chance, 
joined  in  the  chase  and  in  a  tew  seconds  !t  became  a 
chaotic  romp  like  a  rat  hunt  in  a  Echcolroom*  The 
dogs  ranged  up  on  each  ^dc  and  were  on  to  the  pig 
together,  jess  nan£;ing  on  to  one  ear  and  Jock  at  ihe 
neck;  the  boar  duff  right  and  left  at  them,  but  his 
tusks  wefc  tliort  una  bluuC,and  if  lie  m;inaged  to  ^t 
at  them  at  alt  they  bore  no  mark  of  it  afterwards. 
For  about  twenty  yards  they  dragged  and  tugged, 
and  then  all  three  came  somersaulting  o\'cr  together- 
In  the  scramble  Jock  got  his  grip  on  the  throat,  and 
Jess — rolled  and  trampled  on — appeared  between 
the  pig'*  hind-Jegs,  sliding  on  her  bacic  with  her  teeth 
embedded  in  one  of  the  hams.  For  half  a  mii:utc 
the  boar,  grunting  and  snorting,  plunged  about  madly, 
trying  to  get  at  them  or  to  free  himself ;  and  then  tne 
boyi  caught  up  and  riddled  him  with  tbeir  atsegais. 

After  the  two  bombardments  of  the  pigs  and  the 
fearful  row  made  by  the  boys  tKctc  was  not  much 
chance  of  putting  up  anything  more,  and  n^e  made 
for  the  nearest  stream  in  the  woodi  for  a  feed  and  a 
rest  before  returning  to  camp. 

We  had  failed  to  get  the  tiger,  it  is  true,  and  it 
would  be  u«eie»s  giving  n^ort*  time  or  further  thought 
to  him,  for  in  au  prooability  it  would  be  a  week  or 
more  before  he  returned  to  his  old  hunting-ground 
and  his  old  marauding  tricks,  but  the  porcupine  and 
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th«  pig  had  pfi>vided  more  interest  and  amuiement 
thiiD  much  bigger  giicicr  might  hive  Jimtr,  ind  oti  the 
whole,  aiihough  disappQiDtcd,  vtx  were  not  dbsatisScd : 
in  face,  it  would  have  needed  an  ungratcfol  spirit 
indeed  to  feci  discontented  in  such  surroundings. 

Big  treei  of  many  linds  and  shacei  anitcd  to  make 
a  cunopy  of  leaves  overhead  ihiough  which  only  occa*- 
sion:al  shafts  of  sunlight  *lnjck-  The  cold  mountain 
stream  tumbling  orer  ledge*,  swirling  among  rocks 
or  tippling  over  pcbblc-strcwn  icadici,  gurgled 
splayed  ;ind  bubbtca  with  that  wonderful  mcdlcr  of 
sounds  that  go  to  make  the  lullaby  of  the  brook.  The 
floor  of  the  forest  was  carpeted  with  a  pile  of  staghom 
moss  a  fcMit  tliic!:,  and  maidenhair  fern  grew  every- 
where with  the  luxuriant  profusion  of  ^^^ecds  in  a 
tropical  garden*  Travcllcr'fi  Jo>'  covered  whole  trees 
with  dense  creamy  bloom  and  spread  its  fragrance 
everywhere;  wild  clematis  trailed  over  stamps  and 
fallen  branches ;  quantities  of  maidenhair  over- 
flowed the  banks  ana  drooped  to  the  vrater  all  ahjiig 
the  course  of  the  stream;  wiuht>  marshalled  on 
either  side»  huddled  together  on  little  itland»f  perched 
on  rocks,  and  grouped  on  overhanging  ledges,  stood 
the  tree-fern^ — as  tnou)*h  they  had  come  to  drink — 
their  widc-rcacliiDg  delicate  fronds  like  giant  green 
ostrich -feat  hers  waving  gently  to  each  brcaiii  of  air 
01  quivering  as  the  movement  of  the  water  shook  the 
trunk»- 

LoDg*tailed  greeny^gray  monkeys  with  black  faces 
peered  down  at  us,  moving  lightly  on  their  branch 
trapeses,  and  pu!led  faces  or  chattered  their  indignant 
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proreit  against  intrusion  ;  m  the  tops  of  ilie  mid  fig- 
trccs  bright  green  pigcom  watched  m  shyiv"*— great  bii^ 
bird*  of  A  wondcrfal  green  ;  gor^coai  lourics  too 
flashed  their  colours  and  raiBcd  their  crcjt*— pictures 
of  extreme  and  coniicil  surprise ;  golden  cuckoos 
there  were  aUo  and  beautiful  little  green-biclcd  ruby- 
throated  honey-suckcHj  flitted  iUtc  butterflies  among 
the  flowers  on  the  sunlit  fringe  of  the  woods. 

Now  and  again  guinea-fowl  and  buth-pheafant 
craned  their  ncck«  over  some  fallen  log  or  ttone  to 
peer  curiously  at  u«,  then  ttoopin^;  low  again  darted 
along  their  well-woin  runs  into  the  tliick  bush  The 
place  was  in  fact  a  natural  preserve;  a  *bav'  let  into 
the  wall  of  the  Berg,  halt-encircled  by  cliiTs  which 
nothing  could  climb,  a  licclc  world  where  the  common 
enemy— man— seldom   indeed   intnided- 

We  stayed  there  until  the  afcemooD  sun  had  parsed 
behind  the  crest  of  the  Berg  above  us ;  and,  instead 
otgoin^  back  the  way  we  came,  skirted  ^long  the  other 
arm  enclosing  the  bay  to  have  the  coot  shade  of  the 
mountain  witb  us  on  our  return  journey.  But  the 
way  was  rough ;  the  jungle  was  dense ;  we  \veie  hot 
and  torn  and  tired  ;  and  the  shadow  of  the  mountain 
stretched  far  out  across  the  foothills  by  the  time  the 
corner  was  reached*  We  sat  down  to  rest  at  last  in 
the  open  on  the  long  *pur  on  which,  a  couple  of  miles 
awar»  the  slanting  sue  picked  out  the  red  and  black 
canle,  the  white  goats,  and  the  brown  huts  of  the 
kaffir  kraal. 

Our  route  lar  along  the  side  of  the  spur,  skirting 
the  rocky  backnone  and  winding  between  occaikiaal 
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bouldcn,  clamps  of  trees  and  bush^  and  we  had  moved 
on  only  ;i  lilllcf  w^y  when  a  Itmd  "  Waugh  "  (rtmi  a 
baboon  on  the  mouQtAin  behind  made  us  5top  to  look 
back.  The  hoanc  shout  wa»  repeated  several  times, 
and  each  time  more  loudly  and  emphatically ;  it 
ttemed  like  the  warning  call  of  a  sentry  who  had  seen 
us.  Moved  by  curiosity  we  turned  aside  on  to  the 
ridge  itielf,  and  from  tfie  top  of  a  big  tixV  scanned 
the  almost  precipitous  face  opposite.  The  spur  on 
which  we  stood  was  divided  from  the  Berg  itself  only 
by  a  deep  but  narrow  kloof  or  ravine,  and  every  detail 
of  the  mountain  tide  stood  out  in  the  clear  evening 
air,  but  against  ihc  maDy-<:o!ourcd  rocb  the  grey 
6gure  of  a  baboon  was  not  easy  to  6nd  as  long  it  aa 
remained  still,  and  although  from  time  to  tin>c  the 
barking  roar  was  repeated,  we  were  still  scanning  the 
opposite  hJU  when  one  of  the  boys  pointed  down  the 
slope  immediately  below  us  and  called  out,  "There, 
there,  Bflas !  " 

The  troop  of  baboons  had  evidently  been  quite 
doec  to  uft^hiddcn  from  lis  only  by  the  hitlc  line  of 
rocks— and  on  getting  warning  from  their  sentry  on 
the  mountain  had  stolen  quietly  away  and  were  then 
disappearing  into  the  timbered  depth  of  the  ravine. 
We  sat  «til]  to  watch  them  come  out  on  the  opposite 
side  a  few  minutes  later  and  clamber  up  the  rocky 
face,  for  they  arc  always  worth  watching ;  but  while 
we  watched,  the  stillnc&i  was  broken  by  an  agonised 
scream — hombly  human  in  its  expression  of  terror- 
followed  by  roars,  barks,  bellows  and  screams  from 
scores  of  voices  in  every  Ley  ;  and  the  crackle  of  brcak- 
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ing  sticks  and  the  rattle  of  stones  added  to  the  medley 
of  sound  as  the  baboOD)  raced  out  o;  the  wood  and  up 
the  bare  rocky  &lope, 

*'  What  19  u  ?  "  "  What's  the  matter  I  "  "  There'i 
somethiiifi  after  them,"  "Look,  lock!  there  thcj- 
come : "  burst  from  one  and  another  of  us  as  we 
watched  the  extraordinary  scene,  The  cries  from 
below  teemed  to  ivaken  the  whole  mountain ;  great 
bof>ming  ''waughs"  came  from  different  piaces  far 
apart  and  ever  «o  hi;>h  tip  the  face  of  the  Berg  ;  each 
hig  TD^r  srcrrcd  to  4Cl  IJkc  x  triiuijxrl-cjll  and  liiiiig 
forth  a  multitude  of  others;  and  the  air  rang  with 
bcwiidcriDg  shouts  and  echoes  volleying  round  the 
kloofs  and  faces  of  the  Berg.  The  strange  thing  was 
that  the  baboons  did  not  continue  their  terrified 
scramble  up  the  mountain,  but,  once  out  of  the  bush, 
tlie^  lurned  dixd  rallitxl.  Fornnn^  an  irregular  semi- 
circle they  faced  down  bUl>  thrusting  their  heads 
forv\-ard  with  sudden  jerks  as  thouc^h  to  launch  their 
enes  with  greater  vehemence,  and  feintinc  to  charge  ; 
they  sho^vered  loose  earthy  stones  and  d^bru  of  all  sorts 
down  with  awkward  underhand  K.Tape?»  of  their  fure-^ 
paws,  and  grjduilly  but  surely  descended  to  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  the  bush'   edge. 

"  Baas,  Baas,  the  tiger  I  L«^k,  the  tiger  !  There* 
there  on  the  rock  belo^v !  " 

Jim  shot  the  ivords  out  in  vehement  gusts*  cholcy 
with  excitement ;  and  true  enough,  there  the  t^r 
was-  The  long  spotted  body  was  crouched  on  a  flat 
rock  juH  below  the  baboons;  he  was  broad-side  to 
us^  with  his  fore-quarters  slightlyraiied  and  his  face 
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tnmcd  towardf  the  baboom ;  with  witic-opencd  mouth 

he  snarled  savagely  at   the   advancmg  line,  and  with 

fright   pw    raised    made   threatening   dabs   in    thdr 

i  direction.     H)5  left  paw  pinned  down  the  body  ai  a 

b^ibooa. 

The  voices  from  the  mounuin  boomed  louder  and 
nearer  2$,  clattering  and  scramMing  down  the  face, 
came  more  and  more  baboons  :  there  must  have  been 
hundreds  of  them  ;  the  semicircle  grew  thiclcr  and 
blaclcr,  more  and  more  thrcatcniDs*  foot  by  foot 
closer.  The  tiger  raised  himself  a  little  more  and 
took  swift  loolcs  from  side  to  side  acro«  the  advancing 
front,  and  then  his  nerve  went*  and  with  one  spring 
he  shot  from  the  rock  into  the  bush. 

There  was  an  instant  forward  rush  of  the  half-moon^ 
and  the  rock  was  covered  with  roaring  baboons, 
swarming  over  their  rescued  comrade  ;  and  a  moment 
later  the  crowd  scrambled  up  the  slope  again,  taking 
the  tiger's  victim  with  ihem.  In  that  seething  rabble 
I  could  picV  out  nothing,  but  all  the  kaffin  matnlained 
they  could  sec  the  mauled  one  dragged  along  by  its 
arms  by  two  others,  much  as  a  child  might  be  helped 
uphill. 

We  were  still  looking  excitedly  about — trying  to 
make  out  what  the  baboons  were  doings  watching  the 
other*  %x'\\\  coining  down  the  Berg,  and  jieering 
anxiously  for  a  sight  of  the  tigcr^whsn  once  more 
JimN  voice  gave  U5  a  shock. 

'*  Where  are  the  dogs  ?  "  he  asked  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion turned  us  cold.  Ii  they  had  gone  after  the  baboons 
they  were  as  good  as  dead  already — nothing  could  save 
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them.  CalUnff  waa  uielcis  :  nothing  could  be  heard 
in  the  roar  ana  dm  diat  the  enraged  animals  »cill  kepc 
up.  Wc  wairliPtI  the  other  ^itle  of  rfie  raviue  wil!i« 
lomcthing  more  than  aruictj',  and  when  Jock's  reddish- 
looking  {oTDi  broke  through  the  bracken  near  to  the 
tiger's  lock,  I  felt  like  shutting  my  eyes  till  all  was  over. 
We  saw  him  move  close  under  the  nxk  and  then 
dbappear.  Wc  watched  for  some  seconds — it  may 
havcl^ecMi  a  minute,  but  it  seemed  an  eicmity — and 
thca,    feeling   the    utter    futility   of.  waiting    there, 

I'umped  oS  the  rock  and  ran  down  the  slope  in  the 
lOpe  that  the  dogs  would  hear  us  call  from  there. 

From  where  ihc  ilopc  was  steepett  vrc  looted  down 
into  ther  bed  u(  the  stream  at  the  Doitom  of  the  ravine, 
and  the  two  dogs  were  there  :  they  were  moving 
cautiously  down  the  wide  stony  watercourse  just  as 
we  had  seen  them  move  in  the  morninj*,  their  notes 
thrown  up  and  heads  turning  slowly  from  side  to  side. 
We  knew  what  wa*  coming;  there  was  no  time  to 
reach  ihem  tlirotigh  ilie  bu^h  below;  tlie  mat  of 
the  baboons  made  calling  useless ;  and  the  three  of  us 
sat  down  with  rifles  levelled  ready  to  lire  at  the  first 
sigh:.  With  gun  gripped  and  breath  hard  held, 
watching  intently  even'  buih  and  tree  and  rockj 
every  spot  of  light  and  shade^  wc  sat — not  daring  lo 
move.  Then,  over  the  edge  of  a  big  rock  overlook- 
ing the  two  dogs,  appeared  something  round  ;  and, 
smoothly  yet  swiftly  and  with  a  snake-tike  movement, 
the  long  spotted  body  followed  the  head  and,  flattened 
against  the  rock,  crept  stealihily  forward  until  the  liger 
looked  straight  down  upon  Jets  and  JocL. 


The  three  rifics  cradoed  like  oaet  and  with  a  howl 
of  rage  and  pain  the  tiger  shot  out  over  the  dogs* 
hcad£,  raced  along  the  stony  bed,  and  suddenly 
plunging  its  nose  into  the  ground,  pitched  over — 
dead- 
It  was  shot  through  the  heart,  and  down  the 
ribs  on  each  side  were  the  scraped  marks  of  the 
trap. 


The  iiimmcr  slipped  away— ihe  hill*pul«d  ripenef»1 
of  the  year;  beauty  and  passion ;  sunshine  and  ttorm  ; 
long  spi^Usof  peace  and  ffentlcnc^^  of  springing  life 
and  radiant  gli>ry;  ^ic^rt  iiurrvals  of  recUc£5  tempest' 
and  dcslrutiivc  itorm!  Anting  ihc  massed  evergreens 
of  thcivooda  ibcrc  stood  out  here  and  there  bright 
spots  of  colour,  the  atrele^i  dab&  frofn  Nature's  zniiK 
hand  ;  yellow  and  brown^orangc  and  crim»on,  all  vividly 
dlstinci,  yet  all  in  perfect  harmony.  The  iivcr*»  ted 
from  the  replenished  mountains'  stores,  ran  full  but 
clear;  the  days  were  bright;  the  nights  were  cold ;  the 
grass  was  rank  and  seeding  ;  and  it  was  time  to  go. 

Once  more  the  Buahveld  beckoned  us  away. 

Wc  picked  a  spot  where  grass  and  water  uvre  good, 
and  waited  for  cbe  nvcn  to  fall;  and  it  was  while 
loitering  there  that  a  small  hunting  party  from  the 
Bcldi  making  for  the  Sabi  came  across  ua  and  camped 
for  the  night-  In  the  morning  two  of  our  paity 
joined  them  for  a  few  days  to  try  for  something  big- 
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It  uas  too  carl/  in  the  reason  for  laMy  giJo<i 
tport.  The  rank  tropicJil  grass — six  to  eight  feet 
Kigh  in  most  places  twelve  to  fourteen  in  some — 
wat  too  preen  to  bum  yct»  and  the  stout  stems 
and  heavy  iced  heads  made  walking  as  difficult  as  in  a 
fidd  of  isnglcd  sugar  cane ;  for  long  stretches  it  was 
not  (?os»ibic  to  ice  five  yards,  and  the  dci*'  in  ihe  early 
mornings  was  so  heavy  that  after  a  hundred  yards 
of  such  going  one  was  drenched  to  the  skin, 

Wc  were  forced  into  the  more  open  parts — the 
higher^  GConier,  more  barren  ground  where  just  then 
the  bigger  game  was  by  no  means  plentiful. 

On  tnc  third  day  two  of  us  started  out  to  try  a  new 
quaner  in  the  hilh'  country  rising  towards  the  Berg, 
My  companion,  Francis,  was  an  experienced  hanter 
and  his  idea  was  that  we  should  And  the  biff  game, 
not  on  the  hot  humid  flats  or  the  stony  riseif  but  still 
higher  up  on  the  breezy  hill  tops  or  in  the  coo)  shady 
kloofs  running  towards  the  mountains.  We  passed 
8  quantity  of  smaller  game  that  morning*  and  several 
timc«  heard  the  stampede  of  bif?  antmali — wtldebceste 
and  waierbuc^,  »s  wc  found  by  ihc  spoor — but  itw» 
abmlutely  impoMiblc  to  sec  tnem.  The  dew  was  so 
heavy  that  even  our  hats  were  soaking  wet,  and  times 
out  of  number  wc  had  to  stop  to  wipe  the  water  out 
of  our  eyes  in  order  to  see  our  way  ;  a  complete  duck- 
ing would  not  have  made  the  least  difference. 

Jock  fared  bcller  th^n  wc  didj  finding  openings 
and  game  tracks  at  his  own  levels  which  were  of  no 
use  to  us  ;  he  also  knew  better  than  wc  did  what  was 
going  on  ahcad>  and  it  was  tantalising  in  the  cjtucmc  to 
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see  him  «low  down  and  ^tand  with  his  rio$e  throwD' 
up,  giving  quick  soft  inifls  ind  ranging  hU  head  from 
wide  to  iidt^-y  when  he  knew  there  was  «>mf-thmg  quit« 
cIo}e>  and  knew  too  that  a  few  more  toiling  ncpA  In 
that  rank  grass  would  be  followed  hy  a  riuh  o(  some- 
thing which  we  would  never  see- 
Once  we  heard  a  foot  stamp  not  twenty  yard*  off, 
and  stood  (or  a  couple  of  nunutcs  on  tip  roe  trying  to 
pierce  the  screen  of  grass  in  front,  ^bsnluiely  certain 
that  eyc5  and  ean  were  turned  on  us  in  death-like 
silence  v^aitiog  for  the  laEt  little  proof  of  :he  intruder 
that  would  satisfy  their  owners  and  start  them  off 
before  we  could  gel  a  glimpse.    The  silence  must  have 
made  them  suspiciou-s  for  at  some  signal  unknown 
to  us  the  troop  Woke  away  and  wc  bad  the  mortinca- 
tion  to  J^c  something,  which  wc  had  ignored  «s  a  branch 
tilt  slowly  back  and  dif^ppear  :  there  wai  no  mistaking 
the  koodoo  bull's  homt  once  chcy  moved ! 

After  two  houn  of  this  wc  struck  a  srream,  and 
there  we  made  somewhat  better  pace  and  Icf^  noise, 
often  uking  to  the  bed  of  the  creek  for  easier  going. 
There,  too*  we  found  plenty  of  drinking  places  and 
plenty  of  fresh  spoor  of  the  bigger  game,  and  as  the 
nills  began  co  rise  in  view  above  the  bush  and  trees,  A 
we  found  what  Francis  was  looking  for.  -Someehine  V!f 
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caught  bis  eye  on  the  far  aide  of  the  stream,  and  he 
waded  in.  I  followed  and  w  en  half  way  through 
saw  the  contented  took  on  Ms  face  and  caught  liis 
words  :     "  Buffalo  I      I  thought  so  I '' 

We  tat  down  then  to  think  it  out.    The  ipcor  told 
of  a  troop  of  a  dozen  to  sixteen  an]maLi^>ul)s,  cows, 


aik)  aitr* ;  and  n  wb  dtft  laoTBin^t  «poor :  cren 
'in  tLciofr  main  (nand  it  the  mani*!  edge  tliemtef: 
^ad  HOC  jci  ooced  bcd  hxm  ct  tint  pnnt&.  Forto- 
Aatelr  tbeie  vm  2  l^t  bncze  trom  t^  kilb,  amd 
11  tt  leotied  probifafe  ui  in  aaf  OK  tber  wmid  Rutei 
that  vay  far  tfe  boc  part  oi  the  d^  we  dedded  to 
CqOqw  far  Mnc  dittvicc  00  tW  tnd  »n*i  >|m^  ouke 
far  AcOciint  poart  indicbilb. 

ihk  dqEuo  bu  cone  sp  troa]  toe  knr  coom 
ta  tike  ni|:ht  on  a  coone  niuii^  the  end  di>goculljr 
dt  tlie  dfinking  pbce ;  iheir  dcjamng  ipoor  went  off, 
at  a  tli^t  tangent  &otD  tbr  ftream— die  two  tnOt 
mabng  a  %ctT  wide  angle  at  the  drinking  pUcc  and 
ooofirmmg  tbe  idea  that  zhcr  their  sigb^fl  feed  in  the 
licb  gnv  lovrcT  down  rhey  were  mdng  for  the  luUa 
a^ain  m  tbc  moming  and  had  toochcd  at  tbe  ftrcam 
to  drink 

Jock  >gt^mcd  ID  gathf^r  from  oar  whispered  ctmvena* 
tion  2nd  »iknt  movemrnts  that  thcfc  was  woric  to 
hand,  and  ha  ej-ct  moved  from  one  face  to  the  other  as 
we  talked,  modi  ai  a  ch3d  watcfaei  the  faces  m  a  con- 
TcnatioQ  it  cannot  quite  follow.  \^^hen  wc  got  up 
and  began  to  more  along  the  trail,  he  gave  one  of  his 
little  ii^eH-ays  bonndi,  at  if  he  half  thought  of  throw- 
ing a  somersaalt  and  restrained  himself ;  and  then 
with  teveral  approving  wagging?  of  hi»  tail  settled 
down  at  once  to  businets. 

Jock  went  in  front :  it  wai  beit  so*  and  quite  «afe^ 
for,  whilst  ccnain  to  spot  anythbg  long  before  wc 
could,  thcje  was  not  the  least  risk  01  his  rushing  it  or 
making  any  nobc.    The  slightest  whisper  of  a  "  Hst'* 
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from  me  would  have  brcmglit  hirn  lo  a 
brcJithlcfs  sundscill  it  any  moment ;  but 
even  this  Wis  not  likely  to  be  needed,  for 
he  kept  as  cloK  t  watch  on  my  face  as  1  did  on  him.) 

There  vras,  of  coune,  no  difficulty  whatever  ia^ 
following  the  «poor ;  the  animah  were  2%  big  as  cattle, 
and  their  trail  through  the  rank  grass  was  a«  plain  a& 
a  mad :  otar  difficulty  vrA%  to  get  near  rnou^lt  tn  we 
them  without  being  heard.  Under  the  down-trodden 
grass  there  were  plenty  of  dry  <ticb  to  step  on,  any 
of  which  would  have  been  aa  fatal  to  our  chances  aa 
a  pUtol  shot,  and  even  the  unavoidable  rustle  of  the 
gran  might  betray  us  while  the  buffalo  themselves 
renumeu  hidden.  Thii»  our  progress  was  very  niow, 
a  particularly  troubleiome  impediment  being  the  grass 
stems  thrown  down  across  the  trail  by  the  animab 
crossing  and  rc-crossin(>each  others*  spoor  and  stopping 
to  crop  a  mouthful  here  and  there  or  perhaps  to  play, 
The  tambookie  grass  in  these  parts  has  a  stem  thicker 
rhan  a  lead  pencil,  more  like  young  bamboo  than  grass; 
and  these  items  throvm  cross-ways  by  storms  or  game 
make  an  entanglement  through  which  the  foot  cannot 
be  forced :   it  means  high  stepping  all  the  time< 

We  expected  to  follow  the  spoor  for  several  miles 
before  coming  on  the  bufTalo^probably  right  into 
the  kloof  towards  which  it  appeared  lo  h^d — but 
were  ncverthclew,  quite  prepared  to  drop  on  to  them 
at  any  moment,  kno^ving  well  how  game  will  loiter 
on  their  way  when  undisturbed  and  vary  their  time 
and  course,  instinctively  avoiding  the  too  regular 
habits  which  would  make  them  an  easy  prey. 
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Jock  mo^xd  steadily  alon^  the  trodden  trick,  slidiog 
earily  through  the  E^rass  or  jumpmg  $oMy  and  aotse- 
\c%a}y  over  impediments,  ^nd  we  followed,  lookiag 
ahead  a^  far  ai  the  winding  courw  of  tlie  trail  per- 
mitted. 

To  right  and  left  of  us  stood  the  screen  of  tall  grau> 
bush  and  trec$.  Once  Jock  stopped,  throwinj;  up  hia 
now,  and  stood  for  some  seconds  while  wc  licla  our 
breath  ;  but  having  sarisficd  himself  that  there  was 
nothing  of  immediate  conacqucncx^  he  moved  on  again 
— rather  more  slowly,  as  it  apj>cared  lo  U5.  I  looked 
at  Francis's  face  ;  it  wag  pale  and  M^t  like  marble,  and 
his  watchful  grey  eyes  were  large  and  wide  like  an 
antelope'Sj  as  though  opened  out  to  take  in  ever>thinj* ; 
and  tIio*e  momenta  of  intense  interest  and  expectation 
were  the  best  part  of  a  memorable  day. 

There  was  something  near  :  we  felt  it !  Jock  was 
goine  more  carcfuUv  than  ever,  with  his  head  up  most 
of  the  time;  and  the  feeling  of  expectation  grew 
Stronger  and  itron^r  until  it  amounted  to  ab^lute 
cxrtainty.  Thc^  Jock  niopped,  stopped  in  mid- 
stride,  not  with  his  no6c  up  ranging  for  scent,  but  with 
head  erect,  ears  cocked,  and  uil  poised--dead  still : 
he  was  looking  at  something. 

We  had  reached  the  end  of  the  grass  where  the  bush 
and  trees  of  the  mountain  slope  had  choked  it  out,  and 
beffire  tit  there  wai  fairly  ihlrk  lui^h  mollVtl  with 
black  ^Ilado^v)  and  patches  of  bright  sunlight  in  which 
it  was  most  difficult  to  see  anything.  There  wc  stood 
like  statues,  the  do^  in  front  with  the  two  men  abreast 
behitid  him,  and  all   peering  intently.     Twice   Jock 
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slowly  turDe<]  hU  head  and  looked  into  mycj^e, 
and  I  fell  keenly  the  icnsc  oi  hopeless  inferiority, 
"There  h  if,  what  are  yon  going  to  daf"  wa* 
what  the  fint  look  seemed  to  aay ;   and  the  second  : 
*'  Well,  what  arc  you  waicing  for  i  " 

How  long  we  stood  thus  it  is  not  posnble  to  say  : 
time  19  no  measure  of  iuch  things,  and  to  me  it  seemed 
unending  suspense  ;  but  we  stood  o«r  ground  scarcely 
breathing,  knowing  thai  something  was  there,  because 
he  saw  it  and  told  m  fo,  and  knowing  that  a«  soon  a« 
we  moved  it  would  be  gone-  Then  close  to  the  ground 
there  W34  a  movement — something  fwunc,  and  the 
full  picture  flashed  upon  us.  Ic  was  a  buffalo  calf 
standinff  in  the  shade  of  a  big  bush  with  its  back  towards 
us,  and  it  was  iht  swtihing  of  the  lail  that  had  betfajred 
it.  \Vc  dared  not  breathe  a  word  or  pass  ji  look — 
a  face  turned  might  have  caught  some  glint  of  light 
and  shown  us  up ;  so  we  stood  like  statues  each  know- 
ing that  the  other  was  looking  for  the  herd  and  would 
fire  when  he  got  a  chance  at  one  of  the  luU-gfown 
animals. 

My  cj-cs  were  nraincd  and  burning  from  the  im- 
tensity  of  the  effort  to  se«;  but  except  the  calf  I 
could  not  make  out  a  living  thing :  the  glare  of  the 
yellow  grais  in  which  we  stood,  and  the  sun-splorched 
daTkn&>  beyond  ii  lir^t  me- 

At  bst»  in  the  comer  of  my  eye,  I  saw  Francis's 
rifle  rise,  as  slowly — almost — as  the  mercurj'  in 
a  warmed  thermometer.  There  was  a  long  pause, 
and  then  came  the  shot  and  wild  snoru  of  alarm 
and  rage.  A  dozen  huge  black  forms  started 
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^into  life  for  a  second  and  as  qaickly  vanished 

— scattering  and  i!ruhing  through  itic  jungle. 

Thefirit  clear  impre$iion  was  that  of  Jock, 

wlm  af(<'r  one  swift  run  forward  foru  frvryardw^Ioixl 

I    I  lytOEpring  off  in  punuit,  looking  back  at  mc  and 
►^-.ting  for  the  word  to  go  ;  but  at  the  sign  of  my 

rai&cd  hand,  opened  \\ith  palm  towards  him,  he  sub* 

eided  slowly  and  lay  down  flat  with  his  head  resting 
on  hU  paw^. 

**  Did  you  see  ?  "  s^sVed  Francu- 

"  Not  till  you  fired.    I  heard  it  strike.  What  was  it  !  " 

**  Hanged  it  1  tnow !  1  heard  it  too.  It  wai  one 
of  the  big  uca ;  but  bull  or  cow  I  don't  know.^' 

**  Where  did  you  ;^ct  it  I  ** 

**  Well,  I  couldn't  make  out  more  than  a  black  patch 
m  the  buih.  It  moved  once,  but  I  couldn't  see  how 
it  was  standing — end  on  or  aero**.  It  may  be  hit 
anywhere.  I  cook  for  the  middle  of  the  patch  and  let 
drive.    Bit  rUk}%  Eh  ?  " 

**  Secmt  like  taktnj^  chances  " 

"  Well,  it  wfl!?  no  use  wiiiting  :  we  came  for  this  !  ** 
and  then  he  added  with  a  carel^  laugh,  "  They  always 
clear  from  the  first  shot  if  you  get  'em  ai  cIoac  quarters, 
but  the  fun^U  begin  now.  Eipect  hc'U  lay  for  us  in 
the  track  tomewfaere." 

That  is  the  way  of  the"  wounded  buflalfr*-we  all 
knew  chat;  nnd  old  Ricky's  advices  came  to  mind 
with  a  good  deal  of  point :  *'  Keep  cool  and  shoot 
atraigbt — or  stay  right  home  "  ;  ana  Jock's  expectant 
watcnfui  look  smote  me  with  another  memoty — "  It 
was  my  dawg  1 " 
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^^r  A  few  rards  from  where  the  bu6ala  had  stood  wc 
^^  picked  np  the  blood  spoor.  There  was  not  very  much 
I  of  it,  but  wc  £i^v  {fx>m  the  marks  on  the  bo&hee  h«r« 

I  and  there,  and  more  distinctly  on  some  grasv  further 

I  i>n,  tli4t  thtr  wound  wa«  pretty  bi^li  My  itnJ  '>ii  xhc 

i  right  *idc.     Crowing  a  small  stretch  of  more  open  bush 

wc  reached  the  dense  growth  along  the  banb  of  the 

stream,  and  a&  this  continued  up  into  the  kloof  it  was 

clear  wc  had  a  touj;h  job  before  u(. 

Animals  when  badly  wounded  nearly  always  leave 

the  herd,  and  very  often  go  down  wind  £o  an  to  be 
1  able  to  icent  and  avi^d  tlicir  pursuers.     This  fellow 

I  had  followed  the  herd  up  wind,  and  that  rather  puzded 

A  wounded  bu&lo  in  thick  bush  is  considered  to 
be  aboct  as  nasty  a  customer  as  any  one  may  desire 
to  tackle  ;  for.  its  rindictivc  indomitable  courage  and 
cxtrjoidinar}'  cunning  are  a  very  formidable  combina- 
tion, as  a  long  list  of  fatalities  bears  witness.  Itj 
tivourite  device^o  old'  hunters  will  tell  you^s  to 
make  off  down  wind  \vhen  hit,  and  after  ^inj;  for  tome 
distance^  come  Kiick  a^ain  in  a  *cini-circlc  to  intersect 
its  own  fpoor,  and  there  under  good  cover  lie  in  wait 
for  those  who  may  follow  up. 

This  makes  the  sport  quite  as  interesting  as  need 
be,  for  the  chances  are  more  nearly  even  than  they 
generally  are  in  hunting-  The  buffalo  chooses  the 
ground  that  «uit^  ict  piiipfK^  of  ambutliitig  iis  cTicmy, 
and  naturally  selects  a  spot  where  concealment  is 
poisible ;  but*  making  every  allowance  for  tbifl.  it 
sccmE  little  short  of  a  miracle  that    the  huge  Uack 


beast  ts  able  to  hide  iticif  so  elTcctiially'  iJiat  h  otn 
charge  [rom  2  disiaBce  of  a  dozen  yards  00  to  thoec 
who  arc  tcarchiDg  for  it. 

'i^c  aecTct  of  it  seem!  to  lie  in  t^^o  things  :  first, 
4'ib&oIuie  stillness ;  and  ^cond,  brealdog  up  the  colour. 
No  wild  animal,  except  those  protected  by  distance 
and  open  country,  ^rill  uand  against  a  background  of 
light  or  of  uniform  colour,  nor  will  it  a*  a  rale  allow 
its  own  shape  to  foim  an  unbroken  patch  against  its 
chosen  background. 

They  work  on  Nature's  lines,  Loolc  at  th€  ostrich — 
the  cock,  bhck  and  handacme,  so  strikiiiglv  different 
from  the  commonplace  grey  hen  !  Conmcrinff  that 
for  periods  of  six  weeks  at  a  stretch  they  ar<^  ^inrliored 
to  one  spot  hatching  the  ^gs,  turn  and  turn  about, 
it  fCcms  that  one  or  other  must  be  an  easy  victim  for 
the  beast  of  prey,  since  the  same  background  cannot 
possibly  suit  txJth.  But  rhcy  know  that  too ;  so  the 
grey  h«n  sits  by  day,  and  the  black  cock  by  night  ! 
And  the  ostrich  is  not  the  fool  it  U  rhougnt  to  be 
— burying  its  head  in  the  sand  !  Knowing  how  che 
long  stem  of  a  neck  will  catch  the  eye,  it  lays  it  flat 
on  the  ground,  at  other  birds  do,  when  danger  threatens 
the  neji  or  brood,  and  concealment  it  better  than 
flight*  That  tame  chicks  will  do  thit  in  a  bare  pad* 
dock  is  only  a  laughable  assertion  of  inunct. 

Look  tt  the  zebra  !  There  is  nothing  more  striking, 
nothing  that  arrests  the  eye  raore  sharply — in  the 
Zoo — «ian  this  vivid  contrast  of  colour;  yet  in  the 
bush  the  wavy  stripes  of  black  and  white,  are  a  protec- 
tion, enabling  him  to  hide  at  will. 
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I  Imve  tccn  a  wildcbecste  eSectuiUy  hidden  by  a 
single  blighted  branch;  a  koodoo  bull, by  a  fdwtwbty 
3UCK5  ;  t  crouching  Han,  by  i  wiij)  uf  I'catJkcry  gT3i» 
no  higher  than  one's  knee,  no  bigger  th^n  a  vaic  of 
flowers  !      Yet,  the  man'cl  of  it  h  always  fresh. 

After  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  that  ^rt  of, 
going,  we  changed  our  plan,  talong  to  chc  creek  agaiQ 
and  making  occasional  cross-cuts  to  the  trail,  to  be 
sure  he  was  still  ahead.  It  was  certain  tlien  that 
the  buffalo  was  following  the  herd  and  making  ,foi  \ 
the  poort,  and  ai  he  had  not  stopped  once  on  our 
account  we  took  to  the  creek  after  the  fourth  crost- 
cut  and  made  what  pace  we  could  to  re:ich  the  narrow 
gorgr  ivhcrc  wr  rrrkonw!  to  pick  up  thr  spi»f>r  ;igain. 

There  arc,  however,  few  short  cui* — ^and  no  ccrtain- 
ties^n  hunting;  when  wc  reached  the  poort  there 
was  no  trace  to  be  found  of  the  wounded  buffalo; 
the  re^t  of  the  herd  had  passed  in,  but  wc  failed  to 
find  blood  or  other  trace  of  the  wounded  one,  and 
Jock  was  clearly  as  much  at  fault  aa  wc  were. 

Wc  had  overshot  the  mark  and  there  was  nothing, 
for  it  but  to  haik  back  to  the  la^t  blood  spoor  and 
by  folIo\^'ing  it  up,  Rnd  out  what  had    happeaed- 
Th]>  toc;k  over  an  hour,  for  we  spoored  hint  then 
with   the  utmost  cauiioa,  being  convinced   that 
the  buSalo,  if  not  dcad»  was  badly  wounded  and 
lying  in  wait  for  us. 

We  came  on  his'standf'in  a  well-chosen  spot,  where 
the  game  path  took  a  sharp  turn  round  some  heavy 
bushes.    The  buffalo  had  stood,  not  where  one  would 
naturally  expect  it — in  the  dense  cover  which  socmi 
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JQM  suitf^d  for  his  purpose — bul  among  lighter 
b,i^il  oa  the  9pp6siU  side  and  about  twenty 
yards  nearer  to  us.  There  wjls  no  room  for 
doubt  about  hii  ho«ti1e  tnientioD$ ;  and  when  we  re- 
L  jlZedhow  we  hadinttantly  picked  out  the  thick  bu«h 
on  the  left — to  the  eicluiirm  of  everything  else — as 
tlii^  spot  to  be  watched,  tis  selection  of  HLore  open 
ground  on  thcotlicr  s^de^and  ncaicr  to  us,  seemed 
Ao  licndi:iMy  dcvcr  that  it  made  otic  fed  cold  andcrccpy. 
One  hetitatea  lu  uy  it  was  dclibcratel)'  planned ;  yet 
— uUn,  inttinct,  or  accident — there  wa*  the  fact. 

Yhc  marks  showed  ui  he  tvai  bidly  hit ;  but  there 
vras  no  limb  brolcen>  and  no  doubt  he  was  good  for 
some  houis  yet.  VVc  followed  along  the  5Door,  morc 
cautiously  than  ever ;  and  when  we  icached  the  shaj 
turn  beyond  the  thick  bushwc  found  that  the  path  wj 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  stream,  *o  that  on  our  way 
thebedof  thecreckwe  had  paMcd  within  twenty yai 
of  where  the  bufTalo  wa^  waiting  for  us.  No  doubt  hi 
had  heard  us  then  m  we  walked  pa^t,  and  had  winded 
Utcr  on  when  we  got  ahead  of  him  into  the  poort. 
What  had  he  made  of  it  !  What  had  he 
done  ?  H^d  he  foltowed  up  to  attack  n%\  Was 
he  waiting  somewhere  near  !  Or  had  he  broken 
away  into  the  bush  onBnding  himself  headed  ofT?' 
Thc9C  were  some  of  the  questions  we  asked  our- 
selves as  we  crept  alon^. 
Well!  what  he  had  done  did  not  answer  our  que}* 
ttons.  On  reaching  the  noort  aj^in  we  found  \m  spoor, 
freshly  made  since  we  hao  been  there,  and  he  had  watked 
right  along  through  the  gorge  without  stopping  again^ 
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and  gone  into  the  Idoof  beyond.     Whether  he 
had  followed  us  up  when  we  got  ahead  of  him 
—hoping  to  italic  us  from  behind;   or  had 
gone  ahead,  expecting  to  meet  ufioomingdoivawmd 
to  kkok  lor    him ;  or,  when  he  heard  u»  p^s  down 
stream  3gain^-*and,  it  maybe,  thought wc  had  given 
up  pursuit — had  simply  walked  on  after  the  herd, 
were  questions  never  answered. 

A  breeze  had  riten  since  morning,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  hills  it  grew  stronger  :  in  the  poort  itself 
It  wa»  far  coo  strong  for  our  purpose — the  wind  coming 
through  the  narrow  opening  tike  a  forced  draught. 
The  herd  would  not  stand  there,  and  it  was  not  prob- 
able that  the  wounded  animal  would  stop  until  he 
joined  the  othert  or  reached  a  more  sheltered  place. 
We  were  keen  on  the  cha«e^  and  a«  he  had  about  an 
hour's  start  of  ua  and  it  was  already  midday^  there  was 
no  time  to  waste. 

Inside  the  poort  the  kloof  opened  out  into  a  big 
valley  away  to  our  left — our  left  being  the  right  banl: 
of  the  itream — and  bordering  the  valley  on  that  lide 
tiiere  were  many  miles  of  limbered  klfjofs  and  green 
slopes,  wiih  a  few  laFHr  kraals  vi^iible  in  the  distance  ; 
but  to  the  right  the  formation  was  quite  dtScrent, 
and  rather  peculiar.  The  stream— known  to  the 
natives  as  Hlamba-NyatJ,  or  Buffalo's  Bathing  Place 
— had  in  the  courts  of  time  shortened  its  course  to 
the  poort  by  eating  into  the  left  bank,  tliua  leaving  a 
high,  and  in  most  places,  inaccessible  terrace  above 
it  on  the  left  side  and  a  wide  stretch  of  flat  alluvium 
on  the  right.    This  terrace  was  bo^inded  on  one  side 
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l>^  the  5tccii_"t>ank  *of  titc  creek  aud  walled  in  on  the 
oth<;r  side  by  ihc  precipitous  kranscsof  the  mountains. 
At  the  Cop  end  it  opened  out  Ulcc  a  fan  which  died 
away  in  a  frayed  edge  in  the  numberless  small  kloofs 
and  »purs  fringing  the  amphitheatre  of  ihe  hills.  The 
shape  wa^  in  fact  something  like  the  human  arm  and 
hand  with  the  fingen  outspread,  Ti»e  elbow  waa  the 
;.  x>rt,  the  arm  the  terrace— except  that  the  temcc 
was  irregularly  curved — and  the  finger*  thcsmnll  kloofs 
in  the  maunuins.  No  doubt  the  haunu  of  the  butlalo 
were  away  in  the  *  fingen/  and  we  worked  steadily 
along  the  spoor  in  that  direction. 

Game  paths  were  numeioua  and  very  irregular,  and 
the  place  was  a  periccc  jungle  of  trees,  bu^h,  bramble 
and  the  tallest  rankesc  grass.  I  have  ridden  in  that 
valley  many  times  since  then  through  grass  standing 
several  feet  above  my  head.  It  was  desi>erately  harJ 
work,  but  we  did  want  to  get  the  buiTalo ;  and 
although  the  place  was  full  of  game  and  we  put  up 
koodoo,  wtldebccate,  rictbuck,  bushbuck,  and  duiker, 
wc  held  to  tho  wounded  buffalo's  spoor,  neglecting  all 
else. 

Just  before  ascending  the  terrace  we  had  beard  the 
curious  far-travelling  «aund  uf  lafHr^  calling  to  each 
other  from  a  distance,  but,  except  for  a  passing  com- 
ment^ paid  no  heed  to  it  and  passed  on;  laterwe  heard  it 
again  and  again,  and  at  last,  when  we  happened  to  pause 
in  a  more  open  portion  of  the  bush  after  we  had  g<Mic 
half  way  along  the  terrace,  the  calling  became  so 
frequent  and  came  from  so  many  quarters  that  wc 
stopped  to  ukc  note.  Francis,  who  spoke  Zulu  like 
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one  of  themselves,  at  last  made  out  a  word  or  two 
which  gave  the  clue, 

"  They're  after  the  wounded  buffalo !  "  he  said, 
"  Come  on,  man,  before  they  get  their  dogs,  or  we'll 
never  see  him  again," 

Knowing  then  that  the  buffalo  was  a  long  way  ahead, 
we  scrambled  on  as  fast  as  we  could  whilst  holding  to 
his  track;  but  it  was  very  hot  and  very  rough  and,  to 
add  to  our  troubles,  smoke  from  a  grass  fire  came 
driving  into  our  faces. 

"Niggers  burning  on  the  slopes;  confound  them  !  " 
Francis  growled. 

They  habitually  fire  the  grass  in  patches  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to 
bum,  in  order  to  get  young  grass  for  the  winter  or  the 
early  springs  and  although  the  smoke  worried  us  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  anythmg  unusual  about  the  fire.  But 
ten  minutes  later  we  stopped  again ;  the  smoke  was  per- 
ceptibly thicker  ;  birds  were  flying  past  us  down  wind, 
with  numbers  of  locu  sts  and  other  insects ;  two  or  three 
times  we  heard  buck  and  other  animals  break  back ;  and 
all  were  going  the  same  way.  Then  the  same  thought 
struck  us  both — it  was  stamped  in  our  faces :  this  was 
no  ordinary  mountain  grass  ffre ;  it  was  the  bush. 

Francis  was  a  quiet  fellow,  one  of  the  sort  it  is  well 
not  to  rouse.  His  grave  is  in  the  Bushveld  where  his 
unbeaten  record  among  intrepid  lion-hunters  was 
made,  and  where  he  feu  in  the  war,  leaving  another 
and  greater  record  to  his  name.  The  blood  rose 
slowly  to  his  face,  until  it  was  brtcky  red,  and  he  looked 
an  ugly  customer  as  he  said  : 
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**Tlic  black  bniicfi  have  fir«J  the  vallej 
lo  bum  him  out.  Come  on  quick.  We 
must  get  out  o(  this  on  to  the  slopes !  " 
W'c  did  not  know  then  that  there  were  no  slopes 
^only  a  precipitous  faee  of  rock  with  dense  jungle 
lothe  foot  of  it;  ardafterwehadspentatjuarter  of 
iiD  hour  m  thjit  cfFort,  wc  found  our  waj  blocked 
b>'  the  krans  and  a  tangle  of  undergrowth  much 
woric  than  that  in  the  middle  of  the  terrace*  The  noise 
made  by  the  wind  in  the  uees  and  our  struf^glia;; 
through  the  grass  and  bush  had  prevented  our  hcarine 
the  fire  at  6rtt,  but  now  its  ever  growing  roar  drowned 
all  «oundi.  Ordinanl/t  thrre  would  liare  been  no 
rc<i I  difficulty  in  avoiding  a  bush  fire;  but,  pinned  in 
bctv^ccn  the  river  ind  tbc  precipice  and  witt  miles  of 
dense  bush  behind  us,  it  was  not  at  all  pleasant- 
Had  we  turned  back  even  then  and  made  for  the 
pooTt  it  is  possible  we  might  luve  travelled  (aster  than 
the  fire,  but  tt  would  have  been  rough  work  indeed  ; 
moreover,  that  vroidd  have  been  going  back — and  we 
did  want  to  get  the  buffalo — so  wc  decided  to  make 
one  more  try,  towards  the  river  this  time-  It  was 
not  much  of  a  try,  however,  and  we  had  pone  no 
further  than  the  middle  of  the  terrace  again  when 
it  became  ilarmingly  clear  that  this  firt  meant 
business- 

The  wind  tncrcascd  greatly,  as  it  alwa>'«  docs  once 
a  bush  fire  gets  a  start ;  the  air  was  thick  with  smoke, 
and  full  of  nying  things  ;  in  the  bush  and  grass  about 
us  fihere  was  a  constant  scurr^-ing;  the  terror  of 
stampede  was  in  the  very  atmosphere.     A  few  words 
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of  con^ulutioD  (l<;ci<leil  ui»  and  wc  surted  to  bum  2 
patch  for  standing  room  acd  protection. 

The  hot  sun  and  strong  wind  had  lon^  evaporated 
aU  the  dew  and  moUturc  trom  the  f?raB»,  but  the  sap 
WIS  still  up,  and  the  firc^-our  fire-deemed  cnielly 
long  in  catching  on-  With  bunches  of  dry  gra«t  for 
braniU  wc  started  burai  in  twciUy  placei  over  ;i  length 
of  a  hundred  yard»,  ^nd  each  little  flame  licked  up, 
spread  a  Uidc,  and  then  hesitated  or  died  out:  it 
seemed  as  if  ours  would  never  take,  while  the  other 
came  oa  ^'ith  roars  and  leaps,  sweeping  clouds  of  sparl^ 
and  afh  over  us  in  the  deme  rolling  mass  of  smoke. 

At  bit  A  fierce  ru:th  of  wind  struck  down  on  ufi^ 
and  in  a  feu-  seconds  each  tittle  flame  became  a  living 
demon  of  destruction  ;  another  minute,  and  the  stretch 
before  us  was  a  field  of  swaving  fiame.  There  was  a 
sudden  roar  and  crackle,  as  of  musketr}%  and  the  whole 
mm  seemed  lifted  Into  the  air  in  one  blazing  sheet :  it 
simpl/  leaped  into  life  and  swept  every  thing  before  it- 

When  we  opened  our  scorched  c/es  the  ground 
in  front  of  us  was  all  black,  ;viih  only  here  and  there 
odd  lights  and  torches  dotted  about — like  tapers  on 
a  pall ;  and  on  ahead»  be)'ond  the  trellis  work  of  bare 
scorched  tree*,  the  wall  of  flame  swept  on,  ^ 

Then  down  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  came  the  other 
fire  ;  and  before  it  fled  every  living  thing.  Heaven 
only  knows  what  passed  us  m  thote  few  minutes  when 
a  broken  stream  of  terrified  creatures  dashed  by, 
hardly  swervinjf  to  avoid  us.  There  i*  no  coherent 
picture  left  of  that  iceoe — just  a  medley  of  impret- 
aioos  linked  up  by  flasfies  of  unforgettable  vividness 
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A  herd  of  koodoo  came  crashing  by  ;  I  know  there  w;iB 
a  herd*  but  only  the  fine  and  U»t  will  come  to  mud — 
the  space  bcttt'cen  seems  blurred^  The  clear  imprea-, 
sioDs  arc  of  the  koodoo  bull  in  front,  vnxh  note  out' 
thnm,c}T5  shut  against  the  buih^  and  great  honis  laid 
back  upon  die  withen,  as  he  swept  along  opening  the 
way  for  hia  herd;  and  then,  as  ihcy  yanuhed,  the  big 
car^i  ewe  neck,  and  tilting  hindquan^r^  of  the  la»t  cow 
— between  them  nothing  but  a  mass  of  moving  grey  ! 

The  wildcbccste  ^cnt  by  in  Indian  file,  uniform  in 
shape  cqIout  and  horns;  and  tirangely  uniform  in 
their  mechanical  action,  lowcted  he^d&.  and  fiercely 
determined  rush. 

A  rictbuck  ram  stopped  close  to  tis,  looked  ba* 
wtde-e>'ed  andanxiouSi  and  whistled  shrilly,  and  theo' 
cantered  on  with  head  erect  and  white  tail  Happing ; 
but  its  mate  neither  answered  nor  came  by.  A  terri* 
fied  hare  with  iu  cars  Uid  Bat  scuttled  past  within  a 
yard  of  1-rancis  and  did  not  seem  to  sec  him.  Above 
us  scared  birds  s^vcpt  or  fluttered  down  isind ;  wl 
others  again  came  up  swirling  and  swinging  about^ 
darting  boldly  through  the  smoke  to  catch  the  insects 
driven  before  the  fire. 

But    what  comes  bade  with  the  suggestion  of  ia« 
finitely  pathetic  helplcs&ncss  is  the  picture  of  a  beetle. 
We  stood    OR   the  edge  of    our  hurn.   waiting   for 
the  ground  to,  cool,  and  at  my  feet  a  pair  of  tock- 
tockie  beetles,  hump  backed  and  bandy  legged,  came 
toiling  flow'y  and  earnestly  along ;  they  readied 
thc-edge  of  our  burn.  Touched  the  warm  aiJi, 
and  turned  patiently  aside — to  walk  round  it  1 
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A  school  of  chauering  monkevs  raced  out  on  to 
die  bbcleoed  Q:ii,  and  vcreamea  shrilly  with  leiror 
x%  tlif?  !u>t  cznh  and  clnden*  hurni  th^ir  fcrt 

Porcupin<:,  antbcar^  mccrkat !  They  arc  vague,  so 
vague  that  nothing  ii  left  but  the  shadow  of  their 
pa&>inf^ ;  but  there  is  one  other  thing— eccn  in  a  flash 
aE  brief  38  the  others,  for  a  second  or  two  orJy,  but 
never  to  be  forgonen  !  Out  of  the  yellow  grasjj  hi^'i: 
up  in  the  waving  top),  came  sailing  down  on  m  dte 
swaying  head  and  glutering  cyc»  of  a  black  mamba— 
swiftest,  ino»t  vicious,  most  deadly  of  makes.  Francis 
and  I  were  not  five  yardt  apart  and  it  p35»d  between 
us,  giving  a  quick  chilly  bc;tdy  look  at  each — pitilcsi, 
and  hateful — and  one  hits  as  the  slich<^ring  tongue  shot 
out :  that  wa3  all,  and  it  sailed  past  with  strange 
effortlcia  movement.  How  much  of  the  body  >vas 
on  the  ground  propelling  it,  I  cannot  even  gueu ; 
but  we  had  to  look  upivards  to  see  the  head  as  the  snake 
passed  between  uj. 

The  scorching  breath  of  the  fire  drove  «s  before  it 
on  to  the  baked  ground,  inches  deep  in  ashes  and  glow- 
ing cinders,  where  wc  kept  marking  time  to  ca%  out 
blistering  feet ;  our  hats  were  pulled  down  to  screen 
our  necks  ai  we  stood  ivich  our  backs  to  the  coming 
Ranges ;  our  flannel  shirts  were  so  hot  that  we  kept  vhift* 
ing  our  shoulders  for  relierf.  J'x'lj  who  had  no  screen 
and  wtiOAc  fccc  bad  no  protection,  vtu  in  my  arms; 
and  we  strove  to  shield  ourselves  from  the  fumacc- 
blast  with  the  branches  we  had  lued  to  beat  out  the 
fire  round  the  big  tree  which  was  our  mam  shelter. 

The  heat  was  awful !     Live  brarnls  were 
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flying  put  all  the  time, and  some  struck  lu ;  myriads  of 
epAT^  fell  round  and  on  us^buniLDg  numbcrlesifmali 
holes  in  our  clothing*,  2nd  dotting  blisters  do  our  backt ; 
greit  sheets  of  flame  leaped  out  from  the  driving 
gbrr,  and,  detached  hy  many  yards  from  their  source, 
were  visible  for  quite  a  space  in  front  of  us*  Then, 
just  at  its  maddest  aud  fiercest  there  came  a  gasp  and 
»ob,  and  the  fire  dc\nl  died  behind  us  as  it  reached  the 
black  bare  ground*  Our  bum  divided  it  as  an  island 
splits  the  flood,  and  it  9wept  along  our  flanb  in  two 
great  wall»  of  living  leaping  roaring  flame. 

Two  hundred  jirds  away  there  was  a  bare  yellow 
place  in  a  \vorld  of  inLy  black,  and  to  that  haven  ^f,'c 
ran.  It  was  strange  to  look  about  and  sec  the  naked 
country  all  round  m,  where  but  a  few  minutes  earlier 
the  taU  grass  had  shut  us  in ;  but  the  big  bare  ant- 
heap  was  untouched^  and  there  we  Rung  ourtelvei 
down,  utterly  dooe. 

Faint  from  heat  and  exhaustion — scorched  and 
blistered,  face  and  arms,  back  and  feet ;  weary  and 
footeorc:,  and  with  boots  burnt  through — wc  reached 
camp  Ion?  after  dark,  glad  to  be  alive. 

We  had  forgotten  the  wounded  bufblo ;  he  seemed 
part  of  another  life  ! 

A  ■  ■  A  • 

There  was  no  more  bunting  for  us ;  our  feet  had 
'gone  in,'  and  wc  were  well  content  to  sleep  and  rest. 
The  burnt  stubbly  ends  of^the  grass  had  pierced  the 
baked  leather  of  our  boots  many  time* ;  and  Jock,  too, 
liad  suffered  badly  and  could  hardly  bear  to  sec  fool 
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to  the  ground  next  dzy.  Thebejtwe  could  hope  for 
was  to  be  sound  enough  to  return  to  our  own  waggoEu 
in  two  or  three  tlaj^*  tiijwr> 

The  camp  was  under  a  very  large  wild  fig  tree, 
whc«  dcmc  canopj-  gave  us  shade  all  through  the 
day.  W'c  had  bumt  the  grass  for  some  twcntr  or 
thirty  prds  round  as  a  protection  against  ba>h  fires  - 
and  ai  the  tree^  and  icrab  were  not  thick  juit  tliere 
it  was  po!isib1e  tr>  see  in  various  direct ioat  rather 
further  than  one  usually  can  in  the  Bushvcld.'-The 
big  tree  was  a  fair  landmark  by  day,  and  atTnight 
we  made  a  good  fire,  which  owing  to  the  poridon  of 
the  camp  one  could  see  from  a  considerable  distance. 
These  precautions  were  for  the  benefit  of  strayed  or 
belated  members  of  llie  party;  Isul  I  mentiun  ihem 
because  the  position  of  the  camp  and  the  Bre  brought 
us  n  strange  visitor  the  lau  night  of  our  stay  there.  . 

There  were,  [  think,  seven  white  incn ;  and  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  partr— old  Teddy  Blacldow  of 
Balbrat — was  one  of  toe  old  alluvial  diggers,  a  warm* 
heartcdt  impubtve,  ever-young  old  i)oy,  and  a  rare 
iportsmin.  That  was  Teddy,  the  '  man  in 
rnuddy  moleskins,'  who  stretched  out  the  hand  of 
friendship  when  the  Boy  wat  down,  and  said  "  You 
come  along  o'  mc  !  *'  one  of  '  God's  sort.' 

Teddy's  spirits  were  always  up ;  his  prcwnce 
breathed  a  cheery  optimism  on  the  blankest  day ; 
his  humour  lighted  everything ;  his  stories  kept  na 
going;  and  \m  language  was  a  joy  for  ever.  In  a 
community,  in  which  such  things  savoured  of  eccen- 
tricity, Teddy  was  sm  absuincr   and   never  swore; 
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but  if  >niul  profintty  wai  avt^ed,  the  dear  old  bo/ 
all  ancoDscioosIy  afFord^  aroog  »iippon  to  tbc»c 
who  hold  thit  a  man  mu<t  find  relief  in  vigorous  ex* 

Ercsuoo.  To  do  thu.  without  violating  his  principles, 
c  invented  words  and  phrases,  mcaiuagless  in  them- 
ielvei  bui  in  general  ouuioe,  fo  to  lay,  retembUng  the 
worn  in  vogue ;  and  the  effect  prodiiced  hy  them 
upon  the  seniitive  vm  %linp]y  norrifying.  Teddy 
himself  was  blusfuQ/  oncoDKious  of  this,  for  bis  Un* 
^uagc,  being  senipulotisl)'  innocent^  was  deemed  hy 
him  to  be  suited  to  all  circumstances  and  to  crcry 
company.  The  inevitable  eoQfiequenee  was  that  the 
first  impres&ion  produced  by  him  on  the  few  women 
he  ever  met  wa»  tliat  of  an  alxindoned  old  repryhaic 
whose  Kant  veil  of  disguise  only  made  the  outrage 
of  hij  language  more  raarkcd.  Poor  old  Teddy ! 
Kindest  and  gentlest  and  dearest  of  &ouls  I  How  he 
would  have  stared  at  this,  speechless  with  surprise  ; 
and  how  we  used  to  laugh  at  what  some  one  called  his 
^glittering  paro-faiuticK  ! '  Pity  it  is  that  they  iixj 
must  go ;  for  one  dare  not  reproduce  the  best  of  them. 
It  wa5  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  the  last 
day  c^  our  stay ;  FraneU  and  I  were  fit  again,  and 
Jock*s  feet,  thanks  to  care  and  washing  and  plenty  of 
castor  oil,  no  longer  troubled  him ;  we  were  examin- 
ing our  b(jrK» — re-soled  iu>w  with  raw  liidr?  In  thp  rough 
but  effective  veld  fashion  ;  Teddy  was  holding  forth 
about  the  day's  chase  whilst  he  cut  away  the  pith  of 
a  koodoo's  horns  and  scraped  the  skull ;  others  were 
busy  on  their  trophies  too ;  and  the  kafiirs  round 
ihctr   own   fire   were   keeping  ^up   the   simultaneous 
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gabble  characteristic  of  hunting  boys  after  a  good  day 
and  with  plenty  of  meat  in  camp. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  small  camp  stool  critically  examin- 
ing a  boot  and  wondering  if  the  dried  hide  would 
grip  well  enough  to  permit  of  the  top  lacings  being 
removed,  and  Jock  was  lying  in  front  of  me,  carefully 
licking  the  last  sore  spot  on  one  fore  paw,  when  I  saw 
his  head  switch  up  suddenly  and  his  whole  body  set 
hard  in  a  study  of  intense  listening.  Then  he  got  up 
and  trotted  briskly  off  some  ten  or  fifteen  yards,  and 
stood — a  bright  spot  picked  out  by  the  glare  of  the 
camp  fire — with  his  back  towards  me  and  his  uneven 
ears  topping  him  off. 

I  walked  out  to  him,  and  silence  fell  on  the  camp ; 
all  watched  and  listened.  At  first  we  heard  nothing, 
but  soon  the  call  of  a  wild  dog  explained  Jock's  move- 
ments ;  the  sound,  however,  did  not  come  from  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  looking,  but  a  good  deal  to 
the  right ;  and  as  he  instantly  looked  to  this  new 
quarter  I  concluded  that  this  was  not  the  dog  he  had 
previously  heard,  or  else  it  must  have  moved  rapidly. 
There  was  another  wait,  and  then  there  followed  calls 
from  other  quarters. 

There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  presence  of  wild 
dogs :  hyenas,  jackals,  wild  dogs  and  all  the  smaller 
beasts  of  prey  were  heard  nightly ;  what  attracted 
attention  in  this  case  was  the  regular  calling  from 
different  points.  The  boya  said  the  wild  dogs  were 
hunting  something  and  calling  to  each  other  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  hunt,  so  that  those  in 
front  might  turn  the  buck  and  by  keeping  it  in  a  circle 
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enable  fresh  or  roited  dogs  to  jump  in  from  time  to 
time  and  *o,  eventually,  wear  the  poor  hunted  creature 
down,  Tliift,  :irc:onling  to  the  natives,  is  the  sj^tem 
of  the  wild  pack.  When  they  oinnot  find  easy  prey 
in  the  young,  weak  or  wounded,  and  are  forcca  by 
hunger  to  faun:  hard,  they  first  scatter  widely  over 
the  diosen  area  where  game  i(  located,  and  then  one 
buck  is  chosen — the  easiest  Wctim,  a  ewe  with  young 
for  choice— ^iid  cutting  it  out  from  the  hcrd^  they 
follow  that  one  and  that  alone  with  remorseless  in- 
vincible persisrency.  They  bc:|;in  the  hunt  knowing 
that  it  will  last  for  hours — knowing  too  that  in  speed 
they?uve  no  chance  against  the  buck — and  when  the 
intended  victim  is  cut  out  from  the  herd  one  or  two 
of  the  dogs— ^o  the  natirc*  say — take  up  the  chase 
and  with  long  easy  gallop  keep  it  goings  giving  no 
moment's  rest  for  breath;  from  time  to  time  they 
give  their  weird  peculiar  call  and  others  of  tlic  pack — 
posted  afar*-heaa  the  buck  off  to  turn  it  back  again ; 
the  fresh  ones  then  take  up  the  chase,  and  the  first 
pair  drop  out  lo  re^t  and  wait,  ot  follow  slowly  until 
their  chance  and  turn  come  roimd  again.  Tncre  is 
something  so  hateful  in  tlie  calculated  f^tile^'i  method 
that  one  feels  it  a  duty  to  kill  the  cruel  brutes  when- 
ever a  chance  occurs. 

The  hunt  went  on  round  ut ;  eomctimes  near 
enough  to  hear  the  dc^'  eager  cries  quite  deariy ; 
iomcitme»  so  far  away  that  for  a  while  nothing  could 
be  heard ;  and  Joel  moved  from  point  to  point  in  (he 
outermost  circle  of  the  caDip-fire*a  light  nearest  to 
the  chafe. 
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When  at  Ust  huntcra  ind  hunted  completed  [heir 
wide  CLTCUtt  round  the  c^mp,  and  paatcd  again  the  point 
where  wc  had  fin:  heard  mem,  the  end  seemed  near ; 
for  there  were  no  lonj^er  tin^c  calU  widely  separated, 
but  the  voices  of  the  pack  in  hot  dote  chase.  They 
MTcmal  to  he  ras^in^  half  a  mite  away  (mm  us ;  but  tn 
the  stillness  of  the  night  sound  travels  far,  and  one  can 
onlygue5$.  AfEain  a  little  while  and  the  cries  sounded 
nearer  and  as  if  coming  from  one  quarter — not  moving 
round  us  as  before  ;  and  a  few  minutes  more,  and  it  was 
certain  they  were  Ktill  nearer  and  comiof^  straight 
towards  m.  We  took  our  guns  then,  and  I  called  Jock 
back  to  where  wc  stood  under  the  tree  with  our  backs 
to  the  fire. 

The  growing  sounds  came  on  out  of  the  night  where 
all  wai  hidden  with  the  weird  crescendo  effect  of  a 
coming  flood ;  we  could  p:ck  ihem  out  then — the  louder 
harsher  erica;  the  crashing  through  bu$h  ;  the  rusli 
in  grass ;  the  sobbing  gasps  in  front ;  and  the  hungry' 
panting  after.  The  hunt  came  at  us  like  a  cyclone 
out  of  the  stillness,  and  in  the  forefront  of  it  there  burst 
intothf^  circle  of  light  an  impala  ewe  with  open  mouth 
and  haunt-ng  hunted  deipairing  eves  and  wide  spreid 
ears;  and  the  Last  staggering  Etrtdct  brought  her  in 
among  us,  tumbUng  at  our  feet* 

A  kafhr  jumped  out  with  assegai  aloft ;  but  Teddy, 
with  the  spring  of  a  tiger  and  a  yell  of  ragc,GWung  his 
rifle  round  and  down  on  assegai  arm  and  head,  and 
dropped  the  bov  in  his  track*. 

'^Go-sh!— Di-in  Cr-r-r-i-minyl  What  tlie  Hex 
arc  you  up  to  i  "  and  the  fiery  soft-hearted  old 
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boy  was  down  on  to  Kis  kntcs  in  a  second,  pinting 
with  ancer  and  eiciremcnt,  and  threw  his  arms  about 
the  bocL 

Tlie  foremost  of  the  pack  followed  hot  foot 
clu4e  b«Hnd  the  buck— obliviout  uf  fire  and  men, 
vccing  nothing  but  the  quarry — and  at  a  distance  of 
five  yards  a  mixed  volley  of  bullcte  and  assegais  tumbled 
it  over.  Another  followed,  and  a^ain  another:  both 
fell  where  chey  had  atopred^  a  dozen  yards  away^ 
puzzled  by  the  fire  and  the  shooting  ;  and  still  more 
2iid  more  came  on,  but,  w^irned  by  the  uucxjiectcd 
check  in  front,  they  stopped  at  the  clearing's  edge, 
until  over  twenty  pairs  of  eyes  reflecting  the  fire's 
light  slionc  oQt  at  us  in  a  rough  acmicirclc.  The 
shot  guns  came  in  better  then ;  and  more  than  half 
the  pack  went  under  that  night  before  the  othcTB 
cleared  oil.  Perhaj^  they  did  not  realise  that  the 
shots  and  Bflshcs  wcic  not  part  of  the  camp  fut  from 
which  they  seemed  to  come ;  perhaps  their  system 
of  never  relinquishing  a  chase  had  not  been  tried 
against  the  white  man  before. 

One  of  the  wild  dogs,  wounded  by  a  shot,  seemed 
to  go  m*d  with  agony  and  raced  straight  into  the  clear- 
ing towards  the  nre,  uttering  the  strangest  maniac-like 
yapa.  Jock  had  all  along  been  straining  to  go  for  them 
from  where  I  had  jammed  him  between  my  feet  as  I 
tat  and  fired,  and  the  charge  of  this  dog  was  more  than 
he  could  bear  :  be  shot  out  like  a  rocket,  and  the  col* 
Itsion  sent  the  two  flying  apart ;  but  he  was  on  lo  the 
wild  dog  again  and  had  it  by  the  throat  before  it  could 
recover-     Insuntly  the  row  of  lighu  went  out,  as  if 
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svritchcd  off — they  were  no  longer  looking  at  ui ; 
there  wjis  a  rustle  and  a  sound  of  padded  feet,  and 
dim  grey-looking  foiitis  sathcred  at  the  edge  of  the 
dealing  Deart:^t  where  Jock  and  the  wounded  dog 
fought.  I  shouted  to  Jock  to  come  baclc,  and  several 
of  uft  ran  out  to  help,  jmc  a»  another  of  the  pack  made 
a  dath  in.  It  seemed  eertain  that  Jockt  gripping 
and  worrying  his  enemy's  throaty  had  neither  time 
HOT  thought  for  anything  ckc ;  vet  as  the  frc^h  doff 
came  at  him  he  let  gn  his  grip  of  the  other,  and  jumped 
to  meet  the  ncw-comcr;  in  mid-spring  Jock  caught 
the  other  by  the  ear  and  the  tw'O  spun  completely 
round  —  their  petitions  being  reversed;  then,  with 
another  wrench  as  he  landed,  he  flung  the  :ictacker 
heliind  hirn  and  jumped  bjck  at  tlie  wounded  one 
which  had  already  uimed  to  go. 

It  looked  like  die  clean  and  easy  movement  of  a 
finished  g)Tnnaat.  It  was  an  affair  of  a  few  seconds  only, 
for  of  course  the  instant  we  got  a  chance  at  the  dogs, 
without  the  risk  to  Jock,  both  were  shot;  and  he, 
ttru^glingloget  :it  iheothcfri,wan  h^led  Ii^iek  in  the  tree. 

Wfulc  this  was  going  on  the  impah  stood  with 
^ride  spread  leg?,  dazed  and  hclplc»,  Dct\('cen  Teddy's 
feet,  just  as  he  had  placed  it'  Its  breath  came  in 
broken  choking  sobs;  the  look  of  terror  and  despair 
had  not  yet  faded  from  the  staring  eves ;  the  head 
swayed  from  Hide  to  side ;  the  mouth  hung  open  and 
the  tongue  lolled  out ;  all  told  beyond  the  power  of 
words  the  tale  of  desperate  struggle  and 
exhaustion.  It  drank  greedily  from  the 
dish  that  Teddy  held  for  it — emptied 
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and  five  minutes  hter  dr^nk  it  again  aod  then  by 
down. 

For  half  an  hour  it  lay  there,  slowly  rccovcrinp ; 
wnictimes  for  spclle  of  a  few  minutrs  it  appeared  to 
breathe  normally  once  more ;  then  the  heavy  open- 
mouthcti  {'anting  would  return  again  ;  and  all  the 
time  Teddy  kept  on  stroking  or  patting  it  gently 
and  talking  to  it  as  if  he  were  comforting  a  child^  and 
every  now  and  then  bursting  out  with  sudden  gusty 
execrations,  in  his  own  particular  style^  of  wild  dogs 
and  kaffirs.  At  la£t  it  rose  briskly,  and  standing  be- 
tween his  knees  looked  about,  taking  no  notice  of 
Teddy's  hands  laid  oneitlier  ^ide  and  gently  patting  it. 
No  one  moved  or  ipoke.  jock,  at  my  feet,  appeared 
most  interested  of  all,  but  I  am  afraid  his  views  differed 
considerably  from  our«  on  that  occasion,  and  he  must 
have  been  greatly  puzilcd ;  he  remained  watching 
intently  with  his  head  laid  on  his  paws,  his  ears  cocked, 
and  his  brown  tycs  fijced  unblinkingly ;  and  at  each 
movement  on  the  buck's  part  something  stirred  in  him, 
drawing  ever>-  muscle  tense  nnd  ready  for  the  springs* 
internal  grips  which  were  reflected  in  the  twitching 
and  stiffening  of  his  neck  and  back  ;  but  each  time  as 
1  laid  a  hand  on  him  he  slackened  out  again  and 
subsided. 

We  tat  like  statues  as  the  impala  walked  out  from 
its  stall  between  Teddy\  knee^,  and  stood  looking 
about  wonder ingty  at  the  faces  white  and  black,  at  the 
strange  figures*  and  at  the  fire>  It  stepped  out  quite 
quietly,  much  as  it  might  have  moved  about  here  and 
there  any  peaceful  morning  in  iu  u*ual  haunts;   the 
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head  ftwuQg  about  brUklr,  but  unalanned ;  and  car? 
and  eyes  were  turned  th^s  wiy  and  that  iji  ezty  con- 
fidence and  riild  cuririiity. 

With  a  few  more  steps  it  threaded  its  way  close  to 
one  sitting  figure  and  round  a  bucket ;  stepped  daintily 
over  Teddy's  rifle ;  and  passed  the  koodoo's  head  un- 
noticed. 

It  seemed  to  ui^^ven  to  us,  and  at  the  mo  men  i — 
like  a  scene  in  fairyland  in  wl»ch  Mime  spcl!  held  u5 
while  the  beautiful  wild  thing  itrollcd  abojt  un- 
frightened. 

A  few  yards  away  it  Gtoppcd  for  perhaps  a  eouple 
of  minutet ;  its  back  was  towards  ui  and  the  fire; 
the  silcBcc  was  absolute  ;  and  it  stood  thus  wich  eyes 
and  cars  for  the  hu^  alnne.  There  was  a  warnmg 
whiflk  of  the  white  tail  and  it  started  off  again— liua 
time  a:  a  brisk  trot — and  we  thought  it  had  gone ; 
but  at  the  edge  of  tlie  clearing  it  once  more  itood  and 
li&tened.  Now  and  again  the  can  flickered  and  the 
<h»d  turned  slightly  one  WJty  or  another^  but  no  sound 
came  from  the  bush ;  the  out-thrust  nose  was  raised 
with  gentle  tos3e»,  but  no  taint  reached  it  on  the  gentle 
breeze. 

All  wa&  well  1 

It  looked  slowly  round,  S^^'^  ^^  '**"8  '"''  8^'-^ 
back  It  xn  which  seemed  to  be  "  Good-bye,  and-~lh3nk 
you  I "  and  cantered  out  into  the  dark. 


WfSIEirSE  - 


S»coi^BAE-r.  wa.-  ii.  '  ^.u  .Udicr  "^I  wy  it  with  all 
reipect  E*  He  had  been  througb  the  wars ;  that  b 
to  isy,  he  had  seen  the  ups  and  downs  of  life  and 
had  leamt  the  eauine  equivalent  ol  ^'  God  helps  those 
who  help  them»rivr».''     For  Snowball  wan  a  horte. 

Tsetse  waa  aljo  an  old  soldier,  but  he  was  what  you 
might  call  a  gentleman  old  soldier,  with  a  scnfc  of 
duty ;  and  in  hk  case  the  diacipline  and  hononr  of 
hii  callbifr  were  not  garmcnti  for  occarion  but  pan  of 
hiniK-lf,  Snowball  wai  no  gentleman  :  he  was  sel&h 
and  unscnipuloiu,  a  con(iniK«!  sliirkcr,  often  ahseni 
without  leave,  and  upon  occasions  a  rant  dcacncr — 
for  which  last  he  once  oarrowly  escaped  bcini;  shot. 

Tsetse  bclonj^  to  my  friend  Hall ;  but  Snowball 
was  mine !  What  I  know  about  him  was  learnt  with 
mortification  of  the  spirit  and  flesh;  and  what  he 
could  not  teach  in  that  way  was  'over  tlie  head'  of 
the  moat  indurated  old  dodger  that  ever  lived. 

Tsetse  had  hi*  pcculiaritica  Jind  prejudices:  like 
many  eld  soldiers  nc  was  a  stieklct  for  etiquette  and 
did  not  like  d^^parturcs  from  habit  and  routine ;   for 
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initanc«»  he  would  cot  under  anr  circumstances 
permit  mounting  on  the  wroiif;  ^de — a  most  prepo«- 
t<rroiH  stand  for  an  old  salted  shooting  horse  to  take, 
and  the  cause  o{  much  inconvcDicncc  at  times.  On 
the  mountaini  it  often  happened  that  the  path  was 
too  narrow  and  the  slope  too  steep  to  perratt  one  to 
mount  on  the  left  ude,  whereas  the  sharp  rite  of  the 
^oand  nude  it  veiy  ea*v  on  the  right-  But  Tsetse 
made  no  alluwancr  for  tliU,  iind  if  the  aticmpt  were 
made  he  woidd  stand  quite  still  until  the  rider  was  oS 
the  ground  but  not  yet  in  the  saddle,  and  then  buck 
continuously  until  the  oSender  shot  overhead  and  went 
skidding  down  the  tlope.  To  one  encumbered  with 
a  rifle  in  hand,  and  a  kettle  or  perhaps  a  couple  of  legs 
of  buck  slung  on  the  .laddler,  T*r^lscN  prutcvt  was 
usually  irresistible. 

Snowball  had  no  unpractical  prejudices ;  he 
objected  to  work— that  was  alL  He  was  a  pure  while 
horse,  goodncfs  knows  how  old,  with  enormoudy  long 
teeth  ;  c^ciy  vestige  of  grey  or  other  tin^  had  faded 
out  of  liim,  and  liIs  t^yc^  Ii-mI  an  aged  anJ  rc^^ignrd  hioV  : 
one  warmed  to  him  at  sight  ai  a  '*  dear  old  pet  of  « 
Dobbin  ! "  who  ought  to  be  pasting  his  last  veais 
grazing  contentedljr  in  a  meadow  and  giving  ^re- 
back  rides  to  little  children.  The  reproach  of  his 
venerable  look  nearly  put  me  off  taking  him — it  seemed 
such  A  thxiuc  Ui  nuke  thcr  drar  old  fellow  work  ;  but 
I  bardciicd  my  heart  and,  feeling  rather  a  brutc» 
bought  him  because  he  was  *  salted  *  and  would  live 
in  toe  Bu$hvcld :  beside  that^  all  other  considerations 
were  trivial.    Of  coarse  he  was  said  to  be  a  ihoodng 
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hor^,  and  he  ccitainlv  took  no  notice  of  a  gun  fired 
voder  his  nose  or  from  his  back — which  \\i%  all  the 
test  I  could  apply  ar  the  time  ;  and  then  hb  lees  were 
quite  i^und  ;  iiIh  feet  were  exct^Ueni: ;  he  had  lint  no 
teeth  yet;  and  he  w»%  in  tip  top  condition.  What 
more  could  one  want  f 

**  He  looks  rather  a  fool  of  a  horse  1  *'  1  had  remarked 
dubiously  to  Joey  the  Smithy  who  waj  '  wiUin'  to  let 
him  go^'  ,and  I  can  recall  now  the  peculiar  olint  in 
Joey's  eye  and  ihn?  way  he  %on  of  stt^dit^d  Itimsclf 
with  a  little  cough  before  he  answered  feelingly: 

"He'*  no  fool,  lonny!     Vou  won*t  want  to  get  a 
cleverer  horse  as  long  as  you  live !  ** 
And  no  more  1  did — as  wc  used  to  say  t 
Snowt>aU    had   one   disfigurement,  consisting  of   a 
large  black  swelling  as  liig  as  a  small  orange  nehlnd 
his  left  eye,  which  mu^t  have  annoyed  him  greatly;^ 
it  could  cA^ily  have  been  removed,  and  many  sugges^i 
tioni  were  made  on  the  subject  but  all  of  them  were] 
firmly  dedined.     Without  that  lump  I  should  hai 
had  no  chance  against  him  :   it  was  the  weak  spot  h 
his  defence :    it  was  the  only  corer  ufkdcr  which  it 
Wis  possible  to  stalk  him  when  he  made  one  of  luSj 
determined  attempts  to  dodge  or  desert ;  for  he  could' 
see  nothing  that  came  up  behind  him  on  the  left  side 
without  turning  ht£  head  completely  round;   hence 
one  part  of  the  country  was  alway^s  hidden  fruni  hlm^ 
and  of  course  it  was  liom  this  quarter  that  we  in* 
variably  made  our  approaches  to  attacL 

So  well  did  Snowball  reatUe  thi*  that  when  the  old 
villain  intended  giving  trouble  he  would  start  off  with 
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his  head  swung  aw*y  to  the  right,  and  when  far  enough 
ftway  to  graze  in  tecunty— ^  hundred  yards  or  $o  wa5 
enough — would  turo  right  abont  and  face  towards  ^ 
the  wagaonior  camp,  or  wherever  the  danger-quarter' 
was;  then*  keeping  us  well  in  view,  I>e  would  either 
grar^  off  sidcwavv,  or  from  time  to  time  walk  briskly 
off  to  occupy  a  new  place,  with  the  right  eye  swung 
round  on  u*  liltc  a  search-light. 

Against  all  this,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that 
there  were  time-twhen  forda^t,  and  even  weeks,  at  a 
stretch  he  would  behave  admir:ibly»  Riving  no  more 
tronblc  than  Jock  did.  Moreover  he  had  qualitJct 
which  were  not  to  be  despised :  he  was  as  sound  as  a 
bell,  veiT  clever  on  his  feet,  never  lost  hie  condi- 
tion, ancC  although  not  fait,  could  last  for  ever  at  his 
own  pace. 

Experience  taught  me  to  take  no  chances  with  Snow- 
ball, After  a  hard  day  he  was  apt  Co  think  that 
*  enough  wa«  as  good  as  a  feast,*  and  then  trouble 
might  be  expected.  But  there  was  really  no  safe  rule 
with  him;  ne  seemed  to  have  mood* — to  'get  out 
of  bed  on  the  wrong  side' — on  certain  days  and, 
for  no  reason  in  the  wcrid,  behave  with  a  calculated 
ho5tilit>'  that  was  simply  maddening. 

Hunting  horses  lire  almost  entirely  by  grazing,  as 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  carry  any  grain  or  other  foods 
for  them  and  never  possible  to  cany  enough  ;  and 
salted  hoTscs  have  therefore  a  particular  value  in  that 
they  can  be  turned  out  to  gra«  at  night  or  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  dews  when  animals  not  immunUed 
wfll  contract  horsc^tckocss  ;*  thus  thcyj 
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f«rct  during  the  houn  wh<:n  hunting  »  Dot  pOSIil 
and   keep  their  condition  when  an   un»altca   hone 
would  tail  away  from  sheer  vrant  of  food. 

According  to  their  training,  disposition,  and  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil^  honc4  are  differently  treated 
when  '  offtaddletl ' ;  some  may  be  truiteri  without 
even  a  hahcr,  and  cjn  be  caught  and  T^ddk-d  when 
and  where  required  ;  others  arc  kncc-hahcrcd  ;  others 
arc  hobbled  by  a  strap  coupling  cither  both  fore  feet,  or 
one  fore  and  one  hind  foot,  with  enough  ^bck  to  allow 
tvalking,  but  not  enough  for  the  greater  reach  of  a  trot 
or  gallop;  whtbt  tome  incorrigible*  are  both  kiiee- 
hahcrcd  and  hobbled  ;  and  in  this  gallery  Snowball 
hgurcd  upon  occasion— a  mournful  and  injured  inno- 
cent, if  appearances  went  for  anything! 

It  was  not,  as  a  rule,  at  the  outspan,  where  many 
hands  were  avaiUble,  that  Snowball  gave  trouble, 
but  out  hunting  when  I  wa*  alone  or  with  only  one 
companion.  A  trained  shooting  horse  should  stop 
as  soon  as  hb  rider  lays  hand  on  mane  to  dismount, 
and  should  remain  where  he  is  left  for  any  length  of 
time  until  hk  master  returns ;  Gome  bones  require  the 
reins  to  be  dropped  over  their  heads  to  remind  them 
of  their  duty  but  many  can  safely  be  left  to  them- 
tclve*  and  will  be  founci  gra7:ing  quietly  where  left. 

Snowball  knew  well  what  to  do,  but  he  plca5cd 
himself  about  doing  it ;  sometimes  he  would  stand  ; 
sometimes  move  off  a  liitle  way,  and  keep  moving — 
just  out  of  reach — holding  his  head  well  on  one  side 
so  that  he  should  noi  tread  on  the  trailing  reins  or  the 
long  weighted  reimpjc  which  was  attached  to  bis  bit 
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for  tfic  purpose  of  hiBdcring  and  catchbg  him ;  sonnc- 
umtti  with  a  troop  of  buck  moving  on  ahcJtd  or  pcrham 
a  wounded  one  to  follow,  thjs  old  sinner  would  jigh't- 
about-facc  and  simply  walk  off — only  a  few  prds 
lepanttng  u»— witH  nia  ears  laid  back,  liis  ull  lucked 
down  ominously,  and  occ4iiona]  little  liftings  of  hii 
hindqaarten  to  let  mc  know  what  to  expect — and  hb 
right  eye  on  mc  all  the  while;  and,  if  I  ran  to  head 
him  on,  he  would  break  into  a  trot  and  leave  me  a 
little  wone  oS  than  before;  and  somctinics,  in  familiar 
country,  he  would  make  atiaight  away  for  the  waggoru 
without  morcado* 

It  is  dcmoralbing  in  the  extreme  to  ^be  expecting 
a  jerk  when  in  the  act  of  aiming — and  Snowball,  who 
cared  no  more  for  shooting*  than  a  deaf  gunner,  would 
plunge  like  a  two-year-old  when  he^-as  pby-acttn^ — 
and  it  »  little  better,  while  creeping  forward  for  a 
shott  to  hear  your  horte  strolling  off  b::hind  and  realise 
that  you  will  have  to  hunt  for  nim  and  perhaps  walk 
many  miles  back  to  camp  without  means  of  carrying 
anytJiing  you  may  shoot.  The  result  of  experience  was 
that  I  haa  to  chooie  between  two  alternativet :  either 
to  hfiok  him  up  to  a  tree  or  bush  each  time  or  hobble 
him  with  hii  rcms,  and  fo  !o«c  many  gocd  chances  of 
quick  shots  when  coming  unexpectedly  on  game ;  or  to 
slip  an  arm  through  the  reins  and  cake  chance  of  being 

fltKked  off  my  aim  or  jerked  violently  back^'ards  sn 
fired.  Butitwai  at  the '  oikaddli^  *  on  long  journeys 
acrou  country  ot  during  the  rest  in  a  clay's  hunt  that 
trouble  wai  most  to  be  feared,  and  although  hobbling 
b  dangerous  in  a  country  so  full  of  holes,  atumps,  and 
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all  torti  of  gri^ft-biddeD  obeuclcs,  there  were  timei 
whcD  contideraiiofi  for  Snowball  seemed  m^hty  like 
pure  foolishnen,  and  it  would  have  been  no  grief  to 
me  if  he  h;id  broken  hU  nccl  1 

To  the  credit  of  Snowball  stand  certain  thiDgs, 
howXTcr*  and  it  is  but  jusdcc  to  £af  that,  when  once 
in  the  rani:},  he  played  hJ£  part  well ;  and  it  is  dac  to 
him  to  uy  that  during  one  hard  season  a  camp  of 
waggons  with  tlieir  complement  of  men  had  to  be 
kept  in  mc»i,  and  it  wai  Snowball  who  carried* — for 
short  and  long  distances,  through  dry  rough  country, 
at  all  timc£  of  day  and  night,  hot,  thJnt)'  and  tired, 
and  without  a  breakdown  or  a  day's  sickness — a  bag 
that  totalled  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  wdght, 
and  the  man  who  made  the  bag. 

"  Tlial  wall-cycd  brute  of  yours  "  wa*  launrhed  at 
me  in  bitterness  of  spirit  on  many  occasions  when 
Snowball  led  the  normally  well-behaved  ones  astray ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  strength  of  character 
or  clear  purpose  will  establish  leadership  amon^  animals, 
as  among  men.  Rooiland  the  reitlcss,  when  dU&aus- 
(ied  with  the  gra^  or  in  want  of  water,  would  cast 
about  up  wind  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  with  his 
hot  eyeballs  staring  and  ncsirib  well  dittcndcd  choose 
his  line,  going  resolutely  along  and  only  pausing  from 
time  to  time  to  give  a  low  moan  for  signal  and  allow 
the  straggling  siring  of  unquestiooinK  followers  to 
caich  up.  Witen  Ruolbnd  had  *  trei  (ever  *  there 
was  no  re^t  for  Ikerd  boy).  So  loo  with  old  Snowball : 
he  led  the  well-behaved  astray  and  they  followed  him 
blindly.     Had    Snowball    been   a   schoolboy,   a   wise 
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KcadmostCT  ivould  luve  expelled  him — for  the  general 
good  and  discipline  of  the  tcliool. 

Oo  one  long  honebaclc  Kiurncy  through  Swirlland 
to  the  coa^t,  where  few  vrhitc  men  and  no  hor<tca  had 
yet  been  iccn,  wc  Icarmed  to  know  Snowball  and 
Tteitc  well,  and  icund  out  what  a  hone  can  do  when 
put  to  it.  It  was  a  curious  experience  on  that  trip 
to  see  whole  village*  flee  b  terror  At  the  first  tight  of 
the  new  Birang(^  nniinaU — t>t:c  brown  snd  unc  white; 
in  &omc  places  not  even  the  grown  men  would  ap- 
proadi,  but  too  proud  to  show  fear,  they  stood  their 
'  [round,  their  bronze  facea  blanching  vUibly  and  sotting 
lard  ais  we  rode  up  ;  the  women  fled  with  half-adflea 
cries  of  alann  ;  and  once,  when  we  came  unexpectedly 
upon  a  party  o^  nxict^d  uichiiis  pUying  on  ilie  lunks 
of  a  aticam,  the  whole  pack  set  off  full  crj-  for  the 
water  and,  jumpmg  in  lilcc  a  school  of  aUrmcd  frog?, 
disappeared.  Infinitely  amused  by  the  stampede  wc 
■rode  up  to  see  what  had  become  of  them,  but  the 
U^eace  was  absolute,  and  foe  a  while  they  &eemed  to  have 
vanisSed^iltogether;  thena  rell-tale  ripple  gave  tlie  clue, 
andundcr  the  banks  among  the  ferns  and  exposed  rooia 
wc  picked  out  little  black  faces  half  submerged  ^nd  piirs 
of  frightened  eyes  staring  at  us  from  all  sides*  They 
|W«ie  not  to  be  re^tsured,  either:  the  only  effect  pro* 
iduced  by  our  liughing  comments  and  friendly 
overtures  being  that  the  head  which  decmcd^V^ 
itsdf  pointedly  addressed  would'  disappear 
completely  and  remain  so  long  out  of 
sight  as  Co  make  us  feel  quite  smothery 
and  criminally  responnblc. 
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It  M  ta  the  mot  Hm  a  ana  feadi  the  importuce 
of  3  gpod  bone  with  a  noQi  heart,  tai  bh  def<pdqice 
ooit*  ^^crc  wcw  DO  nvdiy  And  HOC  eves  own  tnciip 
there ;  jad  vhc&  vc  rejcbcd  the  Bbd  Umbdon 

we  picked  i  pbce  whefe  thoe  wai  little  coircnt  and 
appftreatJr  as  caif  wajr  oot  od  the  oppoote  side.  It 
wu  iBOch  d<«per  thu  it  looked;  howerer,  we  were 
prepared,  and  tlurtj  jraidi  ol  fwinuniog  did  not 
troofak  as;  jrt  h  ccrvoDlf  was  a  loipriae  to  m 
when  the  faooei  iwam  r^t  up  to  the  other  bank 
wtthouc  finding  bottom  and,  nmii^  aside,  b^u 
to  fwim  up  itream.  Looking  down  into  the  ^ar 
depthi  we  law  that  Uicie  was  a  sheer  waD  of  rtjA  to 
wiuiii  a  few  tnchet  of  the  nir&ce.  Now,  a  bone 
witji  a  man  on  hb  back  nvims  low— only  the  bead 
aod  iulf  the  oeck  UiDwing  above  water — and  bjrwhat 
instinct  or  meana  the  horses  realised  the  pcaition  I  do 
&ot  know,  but,  with  little  hesitation  and  appareatlf 
of  one  accord,  xhey  got  bad  a  yard  or  two  from  the 
ledge  and,  ratling  fint  one  fore  foot  and  then  the 
other,  literally  climbed  out-^xacily  as  a  man  or  a  dog 
docs  omt  of  J  swimming  bith — hoisting  their  riders 
out  with  them  without  apparent  difficulty.  That 
was  lomcthing  which  we  had  not  thought  possible, 
and  to  BStisfy  ourselves  we  dismounted  and  tried 
the  depth ;  due  the  ten  foot  reeds  failed  to  reach 
bottom. 

When  it  came  to  crossing  the  Crocodile  River  we 
chofe  the  widest  spot  in  the  fiope  that  it  would 
be  ahallow  and  free  of  rocks*  We  fired  some  shots 
into  the  river  to  scare  the  crocodiles,  and  itartcd  to 


<ratfi;  but  UJ  our  sorprUe  Tsetie,  ihe  itroDg*nen*ed 
aad  Rflinblc^  who  alwii}^  had  the  po«t  of  honour  in 
front,  absolutely  refused  to  enter. 

The  water  oi  the  Crocodile  it  at  its  bc5t  of  amber 
clearness  and  wc  could  not  see  bottom,  but  the  sloping 
grassy  banlc  promii^d  well  enough  and  no  hint  reached 
Qi  of  wliat  the  hor«e«  knew  tjuite  wclL  AU  \^-e  had 
*va(  on  our  hiirt^jo — >f(Kxl,  blankelTi,  Iiilly,  riflev  and 
ammunition.  We  were  oS  on  a  long  trip  and,  to  vary 
or  supplement  the  game  diet*  carried  a  small  packet 
oftea,  a  little  sugar,  f^our,  and  salt,  and  some  bcad^  with 
which  to  trade  for  native  fovvie  and  ihlclc  milk;  the 
guns  had  to  do  (he  rest.  Thus  ihere  were  certain 
thiiign  we  could  not  afford  to  wet,  und  these  wc  U4ed 
to  wrap  up  in  a  mackintosh  and  carry  high  when  tc 
came  to  swimming,  but  thb  crossing  looked  so  easy 
that  it  seemed  sufficient  Co  raise  the  packs  instead  of 
carrying  part  of  them. 

Tsetse,  who  in  the  ordinary  way  regarded  the  spur 
as  part  of  the  accepted  disciplines  promptly  resented 
it  when  there  M:emcd  to  him  lo  be  sufficient  reason; 
and  when  Hall.  a$toQi»hcd  at  T»et5e*s  unexpected 
obstinacy,  gave  him  both  heeU,  the  old  horK  consider- 
ately nvung  round  away  from  tJjc  river,  ami  witli  a 
couple  of  neatly  cxccutcti  bucks  shot  his  cncuuibiried 
rider  oS  tlie  raised  pack,  yards  away  on  to  the  loit 
grasi — water-bottle,  riHc,  bandolier  and  man  landing 
in  a  lOT-ely  tangle. 

]  then  put  old  Snowball  at  it^  fully  expecting 
trouble;  but  the  old  soldierwas  quite  at 
home;  he  walked  quietly  to  the  edge, 
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cat  dovm  comforubly,  and  slid  mio  the  water 
— lauQcKing  himself  with  scarce  «  rippU  juu  like 
-^an  old  hippo.  That  gave  m  the  expUoation  of 
Tsetse's  tantrum  :  the  water  came  up  to  the  seat  of 
m^  iiddle  and  walking  was  only  just  pouible,  1 
stopped  at  once,  waiting  for  TKtse  to  follow;  and 
Hall,  prepared  for  another  lefiual,  tat  back  and  again 
used  hi£  spun.  No  doubt  Tsetse,  once  he  imew  the 
depth,  WAS  auitc  utigficd  and  meant  lo  go  in  quietly, 
and  the  priu:  of  the  spur  mu&i  have  been  unejipcctcd, 
for  he  Mvc  1  plunge  forward,  landing  with  hia  fore 
feet  in  deep  water  and  hind  quarters  still  on  the  bank, 
and  Hall  (hot  out  overhead,  landing  half  across  old 
Snowbairs  back-  There  was  a  moment  of  ludicrou* 
but  a^^nised  sii*pen^c  !  Hall's  leg^  were  firmly  grip- 
ping Tsetse  behind  the  cars  while  he  sprawled  on  his 
Etomach  on  Snowball's  crupper,  with  the  rdns  still  in 
one  hand  and  the  rillc  in  the  other.  Doubled  up  with 
suppressed  bughter  I  grabbed  a  fist  full  of  ^hirt  and 
hela  on,  every  moment  expecting  Tsetse  to  hoist  his 
head  (ir  pull  luck  :tiul  cotiinlcte:  the  disaster,  while 
Hall  was  spluttering  out  diTectionSp  entreaties  and 
hnprecatioiu;  but  good  old  Ttct&c  never  moved,  and 
Hall  handing  me  the  rifle  mjinaged  to  swarm  back- 
wards  on  to  Tsetse*s  withers  and  scramble  on  to  the 
pack  again. 

Then,  saddle-deep  in  the  river— diicktngx  and 
crocodiles  forgotten — we  sal  looking  at  each  other 
and  bughcd  tilt  wc  ached. 

TJie  river  was  about  three  hundred  vards  wide 
there  with  a  good  sandy  bottom  and  of  uni/orm  depth, 
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but,  to  our  disappointment,  we  found  that  the  other 
bank  which  had  appeared  to  slope  gently  to  the  watrr 
edge  was  ill  fact  a  sheer  wall  stamiiiig  up  M?vcra1  t'cct 
above  the  river  level-  TTic  beautiful  slope  which  wc 
had  seen  consisted  of  water  grass  and  rccd  topi ;  the 
banic  itself  was  of  firm  moist  clay  ;  and  the  river 
bottom  close  under  it  was  soft  mud.  Wc  tried  a  little 
way  up  and  doiA^n^  bu:  found  deeper  water,  more  mud 
and  rced.s,  4iid  no  hieak  u\  iher  b^nk  ;  tlicrc  was  not 
even  a  Ugavaan  slide,  a  game  path,  or  a  driokins-phtcc. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  back  again 
and  try  somewhere  else, 

Hall  was  *  bad  to  beat*  when  he  started  on  any- 
thSng — ^he  did  not  know  how  to  gi*e  in ;  but  whrn  he 
lodied  at  the  bank  and  ^id^  "We'll  have  a  shot  at 
this,'*  I  thought  at  fint  he  was  joking.  l>aicr,  to  my 
remark  that"no  horse  ever  born  would  face  that,"hc 
answered  that  "any  way  wc  could  try:  it  would  be  just 
ai  good  u$  hunting  for  more  places  of  the  same  anrt ! " 

fdo  not  know  the  height  of  the  banl,  as  we  were 
not  thinking  of  records  at  that  time,  but  there  are, 
cenain  facts  which  enable  one  to  guess  fairly  cloeclv. 

Tsetse  was  ranged  up  beside  the  bank,  and  Halt 
sundiog  in  thesaddic  threw  his  rifle  and  bandolier 
up  and  scrambled  out  himself     I  then  loosened  ^vi 
T«ftsc's  girths   from   my  scat   on    Snowball,  and  |1 
handed  up  the  packed  saddle — Hall  lying  down    "' 
on  the  bank  to  take  it  from  mc ;  and  ^%c  did 
the  same  with  Snowball's  load,  including 
my  own   clothes,   for,  as    it  was  already 
sundown,   a   ducking  waa    not    desiiabh 
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I  loosened  one  si<Je  of  Tsetse's  reina,  and  after  attich- 
ing  one  of  mine  in  order  to  give  the  necessary 
Iwiglh  to  them  threw  the  end  up  In  Hall,  and  he  cut 
Jiid  handed  me  a  long  supple  rod  for  a  whip  to  itir 
Tsciie  to  hb  best  endeavours.  The  water  tnere  was 
rather  more  than  half  saddle-flap  high ;  I  know  that 
because  it  just  left  me  a  good  expanse  of  hindqaarten 
to  aim  at  when  the  moment  came. 

"  Now  !  "  ycWed  HAl,  =*  Up,  TseLse  1  Vf ! "  ;  and 
whaclc  went  the  stick  !  Tsetse  reared  up,  right  on 
end ;  he  could  not  reach  the  top  but  struck  his  fore 
feet  into  the  moist  bank  near  the  top,  and  with  a 
mighty  plunge  that  moused  Snowball  and  me,  went 
out.  The  tug  on  the  leading  rein,  on  which  Hall 
had  thrown  all  his  weight  when  Tsetse  used  it  to  lever 
himself  up,  had  jerked  flail  tiaton  his  face  ;  but  he  was 
up  in  a  minute,  and  rclca«ng  Tsetse  threw  back  the  rein 
to  get  Snowball  to  face  it  while  the  example  was  fresh. 

Then  for  the  first  time  wc  thought  of  the  crocodiles — ' 
and  tlic  river  was  full  of  them  !  But  Snowball  without 
some  one  behind  him  with  a  !it!ck  would  never  face 
that  jump,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  fire 
some  scaring  allots,  and  slip  into  the  water  and  get 
the  job  o\-er  as  quickly  a<  possible.  rsj 

Snarleyow  was  with  us — I  had  left  Jock  at  the 
wjggons  fearing  that  we  would  get  into  fly  country  on 
the  Umbelusi — ^and  the  bank  was  too  high  and  too 
steep  for  him  ;  he  huddled  up  against  it  half  supported 
by  reeds,  and  whined  plaintively. 

To  our  relief  Snowball  faced  the  jump  quite  readily  ; 
indeed,  the  old  sinner  did  it  wiih  much  less  effort 
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and  ^pbsh  than  the  bigger  T«:tK.  But  then  came  an 
e^ctrcmcly  unpleasant  spell.  Snowball  got  a  scare, 
because  Hall  in  hu  anxiety  to  get  mc  out  rushed  up 
to  hiro  on  the  warty  »c!e  to  get  the  reins  of! ;  and  the 
old  rufHan  waltzed  around,  dragging  I^U  through 
the  iKoTns,  while  Snarlejow  and  I  waited  m  ine 
water  for  help. 

At  that  moment  I  had  2.  poorer  opinion  ol  Snowball 
and  Snarlcy  than  at  any  other  I  can  remember.     1 
wished  Snarley  dead  twenty  times  in  twentj'  seconds. 
Crocodiles  love  dogs ;   and  it  seemed  to  mc  a  mitlion 
to  one  that  a  pair  of  green  eye%  and  a  black  snout  must 
slide  out  of  tne  water  any  moment^  drawn  to  ua  by 
those  advcrtinng  whines !    And  the  worst  of  it  was, 
I  was  outside  Snarle?  with  my  white  le^  gleamine 
in  the  open  water,  while  hia  cringing  form  was  tucked 
away  half  hidden  by    the  reeds.     \S'hat    an    age    it 
seemed  !     How  each  reed  shaken  by  the  river  brccte 
caught   the  eye,  giving   mc   gooac-ficih   and   sending 
wavca  of  cold  shudders  creeping  over  mc  !     How  the 
cold  smooth  touch  of  a  rccd  stem  against  my  leg  made 
me  want  to  jump  sind  to  ^t  oat  with  one  huge  plunge  as 
the  horses  had  done  !     And  even  when  1  had  pa&scd  the 
struggling  yowling  Snarley  up,ihe  few  remaining  seconds, 
seemed  painfully  long.    Hall  hjd  to  lie  flat  and  reach  his 
furthest  to  grip  mrhand;  and  I  nearly  polled  htm  in*' 
scrambling  up  that  bank  like  a  chafed  cat  up  a  tree. 

When  one  comes  to  think  it  out,  ihe  bank  must 
hare  been  nine  feet  high.  It  was  mighty  unpleasant ; 
but  it  taught  us  wtiat  a  horse  can  do  when  he  puts  his] 
back  into  it  I 
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Half-WAV  between  the  Crocodile  and  Komati  Rivers, 

a  few  miles  south  of  the  old  road,  there  arc  half  a 

dozen  ormOTcjmall  kopje)  between  which  lie  broad 

richly  ^raifed  deprttsioiu,  too  wide   and  flat  to  be 

called  valley*.     The  fall  of  the  oourtn'  i$  slij;ht,  j-et 

the  rirh  loamy  %o\l  has  been  washed  mit  in  places 

into  dongas   of  coniiderable  depth.     There  is  no 

mnninft  water  there  in  winter,  but  there  are  a  few 

big  pools — long  narrow  irregularly  shaped  bits  of 

water — wiih  shady  tree*  around  thcm- 

I  came  upon  the  place  by  accident  one  day,  and 

thereafter  wr  kept  ii  dark  as  our  own  preserve  ;  for  it 

wai  full  of  game,  and  a  moct  delightful  spot.     It  was 

there  that  Snarleyow  twice  cleaned  out  the  hunterV 

pot. 

Apart  from  the  discovery  of  thift  preserve,  the  day 
was  memorable  for  the  reaion  that  it  waa  my  lirat 
experience  of  a  bi^  miied  herd  ;  and  1  learned  that 
day  how  difTicuh  Uir  woik  may  be  when  several  kinds 
of  game  run  together^  After  a  dry  and  warm  morning 
the  light  of  the  big  pool  had  prompted  sji  oflsaddle  ; 
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Snowball  xras  tethered  in  a  patch  of  good  grais,  and 
Jock  and  I  were  lying  in  the  shade. 

When  he  began  to  «nifT  and  walk  up  wind  1  look 
the  rifle  ami  foUowrdj  and  only  a  little  way  off  wc 
came  into  dry  vlci  ground  where  there  were  tew  tree* 
and  the  grass  stood  abotit  waist  hif;h.  Some  two 
hundred  ^'ards  away  where  the  ground  tom:  slightly 
and  the  ^ush  became  ihicker  there  was  a  fair  uzed 
troop  of  impala,  perhaps  a  hundred  or  more,  and  juit 
behind,  and  moiUy  to  one  side  of  ihem^  were  belwc-en 
twenty  and  thirty  t«*tebc.  We  saw  them  clearly 
and  in  lime  to  avoid  exposing  ourselves  :  they  were 
neither  feeding  nor  resting,  but  simply  suading  about 
and  mdividual  animals  were  moving  unconcernedly 
from  time  to  time  with  an  air  of  idle  loitering.  I 
tried  to  mck  out  a  good  tJCMcbe  ram,  hut  the  iinpala 
were  in  Uie  way,  and  it  wa*  nccesury  to  crawl  for  fomc 
distance  to  reach  certain  cover  away  on  the  right. 

Crawling  is  hard  work  and  very  rough  on  both  hands 
and  kneec  in  the  Bmhveld,  frequent  rests  bcinR  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  one  of  the  pauses  I  heard  a  curiom  sound 
of  soft  padded  feet  jumping  behind  me,  and  Imiking 
qoickly  about  caught  Jock  in  the  act  nt  taking  I119 
observationa.  The  graw  wis  too  high  for  him  to  see 
over,  even  when  he  itood  up  on  hU  hind  legi,  and  he 
was  giving  jump«  of  slowly  increasing  strength  to  get 
the  height  which  uxjuld  enable  him  lo  sec  what  was  on- 
1  shall  never  forget  that  first  view  of  Jock*i  ballooning 
ob5crvatioQ5 ;  it  became  a  regular  rractice  afterwarcu 
and  I  grew  accustomed  to  »etng  him  stand  on  hb  hind 
legs  or  jump  when  hb  view  was  shut  out — indeed 
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sometime*  when  wc  were  harine  a  slow  time  I  mcd  to 
draw  Mm  by  prctcndin*  to  stau  something  ;  but  it  is 
that  first  view  thnt  remain*  d  picture  of  him.  I 
turned  at  the  instant  when  he  was  at  the  cop  of 
jump ;  his  legs  were  all  hunched  up,  hii  ej"cs  stai 
eagerly  and  }m  e^tr?  had  flapped  out,  giving  him  a.  h 
of  comic  astonishment.  It  was  a  most  surprisingly 
unreal  sight :  he  looked  Ute  a  c^ricftturc  of  Jock  shot 
into  the  air  by  a  galvanic  £hoclt<  A  sign  with  my 
band  brought  him  flat  on  the  ground,  looking  distinctly 
guilty,  and  we  moved  along  again  ;  but  I  was  shaking 
with  silent  laughtei. 

At  the  next  atop  I  had  a  look  back  to  lee  how  he 
wa»  behaving,  and  to  my  surprise,  although  he  was 
following  carciully  close  behind  me,  he  wn  lookingj 
steadily  :iW3y  to  our  immediate  right.  I  subitded  geniljr 
on  to  mv  left  side  to  tee  what  it  wa«  that  interested 
him,  and  to  my  delight  saw  a  troop  of  twenty  to 
twenty -five  Blue  Wildcbccslc,  They,  too,  were 
'  standing  any  way,'  and  evidently  had  not  seen  us. 

I  worked  mvrelf  cnutiDuely  round  to  face  them  so 

as  to  be  able  to  pick  my  »hot  and  take  it  kneeling,  thua 

clearing   the  torn  of  the  grats ;   but  whilst  doing  this 

another  surprising  dcvclopmcnl  took  place-     Looking 

.  hard  and  carefully  at  the  ivUdcbccstc  two  hundred 

yards  away,  1  became  conscious  of  something  else  in 

between  uv,  and  only  half  the  diitance  off,  liking  at 

me.     It  had  the  elTect  of  a  Mhock ;    the  disagreeable 

eflect  produced  by  hiving  a  book  or  picture  suddenly 

thrust  clo&e  to  the  face  ;  the  feeling  of  wanting  to  get 

further  away  from  it  to  re- focus  one's  sight, 
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Whit  I  saw  waa  simply  a  dozen  quigga,  ill  exactly 
alike,  all  standing  alike,  all  looking  at  mc,  all  full  face 
to  me,  their  fore  feet  together,  their  ear?  cocked,  and 
their  heads  quite  motionlest — all  gazing  steadily  at 
mc,  alive  with  interest  and  curiotity.  There  wa* 
something  quite  litdicnitis  in  it»  and  fiomcthinF  pi^rplcx- 
in^  also  :  when  I  looked  at  the  quagea  the  Tv-ddcbccitc 
seemed  to  get  out  of  focus  and  were  lost  to  mc  ;  when 
I  looked  at  the  mldcbeesto  the  quagga  *  blurred ' 
and  faded  out  of  sight.     The  diSerence  in  diitance, 

Jerliaps  aij  much  ai  titc  rcry  marked  difFercnce  in  the 
Isttnccive  colourings,  threw  mc  out;  and  the  eScct 
of  being  watched  alto  told.  Of  counc  I  wanted  to  get 
a  wUdebecstc,  but  I  was  comcioixs  of  the  watching 
quaggi  all  the  time,  and,  for  the  Ufc  of  mc,  could  not 
help  constantly  looking  at  them  to  see  if  chey  were 
going  to  surt  oft  and  stampede  the  other*. 

\S'rLUBt  trying  to  pick  out  the  best  of  the  wildcbeeste 
a  movement  away  on  the  left  made  me  look  that  way  : 
the  impala  jumped  ofl  like  one  animal,  tearing  ciic 
tse^ebe  into  a  scattering  rout;  the  quaggy  twitched 
round  and  thundered  qS  like  a  stampede  of  horses ; 
and  the  wildcbccstc  Mmply  vanished.  One  Mgnal  in 
one  tioop  bad  sent  the  whole  lot  off.  Jock  and  1  wcic 
left  alone,  still  crouching,  looking  from  aide  to  side, 
staring  at  the  slowly  drifcing  dust,  and  listening  to  the 
diitant  dying  founa  of  galloping  feet. 

Il  was  a  great  disappoiDlment,  but  the  conviction 
that  wc  had  found  a  rraily^ood  <pot  made  some  amends^ 
and  Snowball  was  left  undisturbed  to  feed  and  rest  for 
another  two  hours.  Wc  made  for  the  waggons  along 
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2ootha  roate  txbng  m  mam  of  the  iKwfy  dkcoverrd 
cowitrj  m  ibe  lume  tweep,  tad  i^  ftaame  ol  Ac 
oiORimat  w  fnlfillaL  Wc  bid  Dot  been  more  tban 
a  few  mtnoia  oo  ibe  w^  when  t  Sac  rictbodc  nun 
jnaped  op  mthin  >  dozfs  ;rvd»  of  SaowbalTi  nae* 
Old  Rockr  hid  UQ^t  me  to  imiute  the  rietbodfs 
ihrill  wlmtlc  aikd  tbii  one  feQ  to  tbc  fint  tboi-  He  vns 
J  hue  hia  fdlovr,  and  a«  SaonrkaO  put  on  tin  and 
prcteodco  to  be  nenrons  wbcn  it  cjidc  to  paciiitg  the 
ineau  1  Kid  to  blindfold  hitn.  ind  after  bottlssg  the 
back  up  to  1  horizootal  branch  lowered  it  oo  to  his 
bact 

Snowball  was  vtUainoiuly  tlow  and  bad  to  lead. 
He  knew  that  whiht  being  Ird  reithrr  whip  pot  spur 
cottld  touch  him,  and  when  loaded  up  witA  meat  be 
dragged  iloDg  at  a  miaerible  walk :  ooe  had  to  haul 
Mm-  Once — but  only  once— I  had  tried  driving 
him  before  me,  tnuting  to  about  400  lb.  weight  of 
koodoo  meat  to  keep  him  steady ;  but  no  sooner  had 
I  itepped  behind  with  a  rwitch  than  he  went  oB  with 
a  cumbrous  plunge  and  bucked  like  a  frantic  muk 
until  he  rid  himaclf  of  hi»  Icud,  (addle  and  all.  The 
tact  IS  one  perton  could  not  mana^  him  on  (oot*  it 
needed  one  at  cich  end  of  him,  and  he  knew  it :  thus 
it  worked  out  at  a  compromise :  he  carried  my  load, 
and  I  went  hii  picc  I 

Wc  were  labouring  along  in  thia  faahion  when  we 
came  on  the  wildebceite  a^tn,    A  white  man  on  foot 
leemt  to  be  recognised  ai  an  enemy;    but  if  accom- 
^^  paiiied  by  animals,  cither  on  horseback,  driving  in  a 
vehicle,  leading  a  horse,  of  walking  among  catuc*  he 
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may  pass  unnoticed  for  a  long  while  :  attention  seems 
to  be  fixed  on  the  aoimab  rather  than  the  man*  and 
frank  curiosity  instead  of  aUnn  is  quite  evidently  the 
feeling  around. 

The  wildebecstc  had  allowed  mc  to  gtt  close  tip, 
and  I  picked  out  the  big  bull  and  took  the  shot  kneclii^ 
mtb  my  toe  hooked  in  tlic  reins  to  secure  Snowbitl, 
takinjE  chance  of  being  jerked  oS  my  aim  rather  than 
let  him  go ;  but  he  behaved  like  an  angel^  and  once  .jj 
more  that  day  a  tingle  tliot  was  enough.  If 

It  wAi  'A  long  2nd  tediou*  job  i»kiuntng  the  big  fellow^ 
cutting  him  up,  hauling  the  heavy  limbs  and  the  rest 
of  the  meat  up  into  a  suitable  tree,  and  making  all  safe 
against  the  robbers  of  the  earth  and  the  air ;  and 
most  troublesome  of  all  ivas  packin)^  the  head  and  &kin 
on  Snowball^  who  showed  the  profoundcst  mistrust  of 
this  dark  ferocious-looktng  monster. 

Snowball  and  I  had  liad  enough  of  it  when  we 
reached  camp,  well  after  dari;  but  jock  I  am  not  so 
sore  ol :  hb  invincible  keenness  seemed  at  times  to 
have  something  in  it  of  mute  reproach— the  tinge  of 
disappointment  in  those  they  love  which  great  hearts 
feel,  and  strive  to  hide  !  I  never  outstayed  Jock,  and 
never  once  knew  htm  '  own  up  *  that  he  had  had 
enough. 

No  t^vo  da}"*  were  quite  alike  ;  yet  many  were  alike 
in  the  scn&c  that  they  were  successful  without  hitch 
and  without  interest  to  any  but  tlic  hunters;  many 
^others  were  marked  by  chases  in  which  Jock*s  part — 
oioat  essential  to  success — too  closely  resembled  that 
of  other  days  to  be  worth  repeatiiig.    On  that  day 
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he  hid,  as  usual^  b«n  the  one  to  sre  the  wUdebccstc 
and  had  '  given  the  word  *  in  time  ;  the  rest  was  only 
tine  sifaiglit  shot.  That  was  fair  partnership  in  which 
both  were  happy ;  but  there  was  nothing  to  talk 
about. 

1^3..    There  was  veiy  little  wanton  (hooting  with  m, 
'^^  for  when  we  had   more  fresh  meat  than  was  re- 
quired, a5  often  happened,  itwa^  dried a$ ^  bultong' for 
ttic  d^p  of  shortage  which  were  sure  to  come, 

1  started  oiF  early  next  morning  with  the  boy*  to 
bring  in  tlic  meat,  and  went  on  foot,  giving  Snow- 
ball a  rest,  more  or  losa  deserved.  By  nine  oVlock 
the  boys  were  on  their  way  back,  and  leaving 
them  to  ukc  the  direct  route  I  strucl  awaj'  r;isT' 
wards  along  the  line  ol  the  poob*  not  expecting 
much  and  Wft  of  all  dreaming  that  fate  had  cnc  of 
the  worst  days  In  store  for  us :  **  From  cloudless 
heavens  her  lighcningt  glance  **  did  not  occur  to 
my  mind  as  we  moved  rilentty  along  in  the  bright 
sunshine. 

Wc  paued  the  second  pool,  loitering  a  Itm  minutei 
in  the  cool  shade  of  the  evergreens  to  watch  the  green 
pigeons  feeding  on  the  wild  6gs  and  peering  down 
euriomly  at  us ;  then  moved  briilly  imo  more  open 

rund-  It  i*not  wise  lostcp  too  suddenly  out  of  the 
k  shade  info  strong  glare,  and  it  ma/ have  been  that 
act  of  carctc39nc9S  that  enabled  the  koodoo  to  get  otf 
before  I  saw  them.  They  cantered  away  in  a  string  with 
the  cows  in  the  rear,  bei^veen  me  and  two  full  grown 
bulls.  It  was  a  running  shot — end  on — and  Oie  last 
of  the  tr<^»op,  a  bij^  niw,  gave  a  stumble  j   but  catching 
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heideU  up  again  she  cantered  off   slowly.     Her 
body  waa  all  Lunched  up  and  the  was   picching 
grt^ally,    'a:h\     lirr    hliul   \t:^  kt^pt    flying  out    in 
irregular  kkb,  much  as  you  may  icc  a  horw  !dck 
out  when  a  blind  fly  b  biting  him. 

There  was  no  time  for  a  second  shot  and  wc  started 
off  in  hot  pursuit;  and  fifty  yards  further  on  where 
there  was  a  clear  view  I  saw  that  the  koodoo  was 
going  no  faster  than  an  ea^y  canter,  and  Jock  was  clo«e 
Dchind. 

Whether  he  was  milled  by  the  curious  action,  and 
believed  there  was  a  broken  leg  to  grip,  or  was  wmply 
over  bold,  it  u  impossible  to  know.  Whatever  ihe 
reason,  he  jumped  for  one  of  the  hind  legs,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  koodoo  lashed  out  viciously.  One 
foot  struck  him  under  tlic  jaw  close  to  the  throat, 
'  whipped '  hb  head  and  neck  back  like  a  bent  switch, 
and  hurled  him  somenauliing  backwards. 

I  hiive  the  impre*«ion— as  ooe  sees  oneself  in  a  night- 
nurc — of  a  person  throwing  up  his  arms  and  calling 
the  name  of  nis  child  as  a  train  passed  over  it, 

Jock  Uylimp  and  motionless,  with  the  blood  oocing 
from  mouth,  noie,  and  cyc«.  I  recollect  feeling  for 
his  heart-beat  and  breath,  and  shaking  him  rouglily 
and  calling  him  by  name ;  then»  remembering  the 
pool  rear  by,  t  left  liim  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  filled 
my  hat  with  water,  ran  back  again  and  poured  it 
over  him  and  into  his  mouth,  shaking  him  again  to 
rouse  him,  and  several  timca  pressing  his  ude«— 
beliots^  fashion — ^in  a  ridiculous  effort  to 
restore  breathing. 


The  old  hat  wa«  leak}'  and  I  had  lo  grip  the  rough- 
cut  ventiUtioDK  to  make  it  hold  any  water  at  tU,  and 
I  waa  returning  with  a  second  supply  vrhcn  with  a 
great  bi^  heart-jump,  I  saw  Jock  heel  over  from  hi* 
side  and  with  his  forelegs  Oat  on  the  ground  raise 
himsrU  to  a.  resting  position,  his  head  wagging  S^oggiiy 
and  his  cyci  blinking  in  a  very  da/cd  way. 

He  took  DO  notice  when  I  called  hi»  name,  but  at 
the  touch  of  my  hand  his  can  moved  up  and  the  stumpy 
tail  scraped  feebly  in  the  dead  leaver  He  m^s  ctone 
deaf ;  but  I  did  not  know  it  then.  He  lapped  a  little 
of  the  wiitei,  tncc2ed  the  blood  away  and  licked  his 
chops ;  and  then,  with  evident  effort,  stood  up- 

But  this  is  the  picture  which  it  is  impo^aiblc  to 
fc»^t.  The  dog  was  atill  so  dazed  and  shaken  that  he 
reeled  slightly,  steadying  hinruelf  by  spreading  his  lega 
well  apart,  and  there  followed  a  few  seconds*  puse  %~ 
which  he  stood  thus;  and  tlicn  he  began  to  wa 
forward  with  the  unccrtab  staggery  walk  of  a  tod"' 
child.  Hb  jaws  were  set  close  ;  hia  eyes  were  bcadjr 
black,  and  he  looked  *  tight'  ai\  over.  He  took  no 
notice  of  me;  and  I,  never  dreaming  that  he  was 
after  the  koodoo,  watched  the  walk  auicken  to  a 
laboured  trot  before  1  moved  or  called;  but  he 
paid  no  heed  to  the  call.  For  the  fint  time  in  his 
life  there  was  rank  open  defiance  of  orden,  and  he 
trotted  slowly  along  with  his  nose  to  the  ground. 
Then  I  understood ;  and,  thinkins  he  was  maddened  by 
the  kicL  and  not  cjuite  responsible  for  himself,  and— 
more  than  that — admiring  his  pluck  far  tno^  much 
to  be  tDgry,  1  ran  to  bring  him  back  ;  but  at  a  turn  b 
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hia  course  he  saw  mc  coming,  and  thii;  time  he  obty^d 
the  call  and  signal  insUDtly.  and  with  a  limp  jir  of 
di5app(»niincnt  followed  quietly  back  Co  the  tree. 

The  reason  for  Jock's  persistent  disobedience  thjt  day 
was  not  even  suspected  ihen  ;  I  put  everything  down 
to  the  kick;  and  ne  seemed  to  me  to  be  'all  wrong** 
hut  indeed  there  wa»  e3u:ute  enough  for  him.  Never- 
theless it  was  puzzling  that  at  times  he  should  ignore 
me  in  positively  contemptuous  fashion,  and  at  others 
obey  with  all  his  old  readiness :  I  neither  knew  he 
was  deaf,  n^  realbed  that  the  habit  of  using  certain 
sign*  and  gestures  when  I  spoke  lo  him — ana  even  of 
using  them  in  place  of  oraers  when  silence  was  im- 
perative—had made  him  almost  independent  of  the 
word  of  mouth.  From  that  d^y  he  depended  wholly 
upon  signs ;  for  he  never  heard  another  sound. 

Jock  came  back  with  me  and  lay  down ;  but  hcwas 
not  content.  Presently  he  ixkc  again  and  remjined 
standing  with  his  back  to  mc,  looking  steadily  in  the 
direction  taken  by  the  koodoo.  It  was  fine  to  kc 
the  indomitable  spirit,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  let  him 
try  again  ;  the  koodoo  was  as  good  as  dead  no  doubt, 
yet  a  hundred  koodoo  would  not  have  tempted  mc 
to  risk  taking  him  out :  to  rest  him  and  get  him  back 
to  the  camp  was  the  only  thought,  I  was  fecUng 
very  soft  about  the  dog  then.  Aiid  while  I  S4t  thus 
watching  him  and  waiting  for  him  to  rest  and  recover, 
once  more  and  almost  within  reach  of  mc  he  started 
ofF  again.  But  it  was  not  as  be  had  done  before : 
this  time  he  went  with  a  spring  and  a  rush,  and  with 
head  lowered  and  meaning  business.  In  vain  I  called 
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and  foHowcd  :  he  outpaced  mc  and  left  mc  in  i  few 

The  koodoo  hid  gone  along  tlic  right  banlc  of  the 
donga  which,  commendng  jmt  below  ihe  pool,  ex- 
yy  leaded  half  i  mile  or  more  do^vn  the  flat  i^alley.  Jock't 
nifh  waf  magnificent,  but  it  wa^  pux/ling,  and  his 
direction  w^e  even  more  so;  for  he  m^idc  straight  for 
the  donga. 

I  ran  back  tor  the  riHe  and  followed,  and  he  had 
already  disappeared  dou'n  the  steep  bank  of  the  don^ 
whea>  through  the  tree*  on  the  oppositt  side*  I  saw 
a  koodoo  cow  moving  along  at  a  slow  cramped  w^lk. 
The  donga  was  a  deep  one  with  perpendicular  side^, 
and  in  places  even  overhanging  crumbling  banb, 
and  I  reached  it  as  Jock,  slipping  and  struggling, 
worked  hia  way  up  the  other  wall  ivrithing  and  climb- 
ing through  the  tree  roots  exposed  by  the  floods. 
Aa  he  luxTied  out  the  koodoo  saw  him  and  turned; 
there  was  ju>t  a  rhancc — a  second  of  time  :  a  foot  of 
space — before  he  got  in  the  line  of  brc ;  and  1  took  it. 
One  hind  leg  gave  way,  and  in  the  short  sidelong 
stagger  that  followed  Jock  jumped  at  the  koodoo*s 
throat  and  they  went  down  together 

It  took  mc  several  minutes  to  get  through  the  donga, 
and  by  that  time  the  kotidoo  wa:^  dead  and  Jock  w^s 
sanding,  wtde-mouthcd  and  panting,  on  guard  at 
its  head  ;  the  second  shot  had  been  enough. 

It  wat  an  unexpected  and  puzzling  end ;   and,  in  a 

vray,  not  a  welcome  one,  as  it  meant  delay  in  getting 

^  back.     After  the  moniing^s  experience  there  was  not 

much  inclination  for  the  skinning  and   cutting 
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up  of  a  big  aoimal  and  I  set  to  work  gathering  branclici 
and  grifs  to  hide  the  carcase,  meaning  Co  ^nd  tbc 
bors  back  for  ic. 

But  the  day's  experiences  were  not  over  yet :    a 
low  growl  from  Jock  made  me  look  tharply  round,  to| 
see  liaU  a  dozen  kaffirs  coming  through  the  bmh  with 
a  string  of  mongrel  hounds  at  thcii  heeh. 

&o  tRat  wa*  the  cKpUnation  of  the  koodoo's  ictum 
to  ii£ !  The  nativc3>  a  hunttn^  P'^rty,  had  heard  the 
«hot  and  coming  along  in  hopes  of  meat  had  met  and 
headed  off  the  wounded  koodoo,  turning  her  back 
almost  on  her  own  tracks.  There  was  utisfaction  in 
having  the  pu7/.1e  solved,  but  the  more  practical  point 
wah  that  here  waa  all  the  help  I  wanted ;  and  the  hoys 
readily  agreed  to  skin  the  animal  and  carry  the  four 
quartcn  to  the  camp  for  the  gift  of  the  rest. 

Then  my  trouble  began  with  Jock-  He  flew  at  the 
fir^t  of  the  kafiir  dogs  thai  sneaked  up  to  sniff  at  the 
koodoo.  Shouting  at  him  produced  no  eticct  what- 
ever, and  before  I  could  get  hold  of  him  he  had  mauled 
t?ie  anima]  pieity  badly.  After  hauling  him  off  I 
sat  down  in  the  shade,  with  him  betide  me  ;  but  there 
were  many  dogs,  and  a  succession  of  affairs,  and  I, 
knowing  nothing  of  his  deafness,  became  thoroughly 
exasperated  and  surprised  by  poor  old  Jock's  behaviour. 

Hi3  instinct  to  defend  our  kills,  which  was  always 
strong,  was  roused  that  day  beyond  control,  and  his 
hatred  of  kaffir  dcgs — an  implacable  one  in  any  case — 
made  a  perfect  fury  of  him  ;  aiiU,  ihe  sickening  awful 
feeling  lliat  came  over  me  as  he  lay  limp  and  lifeless 
was  too  fresh,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  be  really  angry ; 
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and  after  half  a  dozen  of  the  dogs  had  been  badly 
handled  thrrc  was  ^omcihing  so  comical  in  the  way 
ihcj  sheered  off  and  eyed  Jock  thai  I  could  only  laugh. 
Thcj  sneiked  behind  bashes  and  tried  to  circumvent 
him  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  but  Hcd  preciptt^tely  as  soon 
as  he  moved  a  step  or  lowered  hu  head  and  humped 
Ills  shouldert  threateningly,  tven  the  iaffir  owners, 
who  hid  begun  ;o  look  glum,  broke  iniu  appiei  uiive 
laughter  and  shouts  of  admirattoci  for  the  white  mao'i 
dog, 

Jock  kept  up  an  unbroken  etrinf:  of  growls,  not  loud, 
of  course,  but  I  could  feet  them  goin^  all  the  while 
11^1  "11  like  a  volcanoS  rumbling  as  my  rcitraining  hand  rested 
on  him.and  when  the  boyscame  up  to  skm  the  koodoo 
1  bad  to  hoid  him  down  and  shake  him  jharply-  '1  he 
dog  was  mad  with  fight ;  he  brbiled  all  over ;  and 
no  patting  or  talking  produced  more  iKan  a  Bicker 
of  hi*^  earf.  The  growling  went  on  ;  the  hair  siood 
up;  the  rail  wa*  quiie  unresponsive;  his  jaws  wcresct 
like  a  vice;  and  his  eyes  shone  like  two  blade  diamonds. 
He  had  actually  atru^led  to  ^t  Ercc  oi  my  hand  when 
the  boys  began  to  slunf  and  they  were  io  scared  by  his 
retoIuK  aiiempt  that  they  would  not  ttart  until  I  put 
him  down  between  my  knees  and  held  him- 

I  was  jilting  agaiiivi  a  tree  only  three  or  four  yaid* 
from  the  koodoo,  and  the  boys,  who  had  lighted  a  tire 
in  anticipation  of  early  tit-bits  which  would  grill 
while  ihcj  worked,  were  getting  along  well  with  the 
fkmningf  when  one  of  them  saw  fit  to  pause  in  order 
to  hold  forth  in  the  native  fashion  on  the  glories  of 
the  chjtse  and  the  might  of  ihe  white  man.     JockN 
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bead  lay  on  tus  paws  and  his  mouth  was  shut  like  a 
rat-trap ;  his  growling  grewlouder  as  the  bombastic 
nigger,  all  unconscious  of  the  wicked  watching  eyes 
behind  him,  waved  his  blood-stained  knife  and  warmed 
to  his  theme. 

"  Great  you  thought  yourself,"  proclaimed  the 
orator^  addressing  the  dead  koodoo  in  a  long  rigmarole 
which  was  only  partly  understood  by  me  but  evidently 
much  approved  by  the  other  boys  as  they  stooped  to 
their  work, "  Swift  of  foot  and  strong  of  limb.  But  the 
white  man  came,  and — there  !  "  I  could  not  make 
out  the  words  with  any  certainty ;  but  whatever  the  last 
word  was,  it  was  intended  as  a  dramatic  climax,  and 
to  lend  additional  force  to  hb  point  the  orator  let  fly 
a  resounding  kick  on  the  koodoo's  stomach. 

The  effect  was  quite  electrical !  Like  an  arrow 
from  the  bow  Jock  new  at  him  !  The  warning  shout 
came  too  late,  and  as  Jock's  teeth  fastened  in  himl^ehind 
the  terrified  bov  gave  a  wild  bound  over  the  koodoo, 
canying  Jock  like  a  streaming  coat-tail  behind  him. 

The  work  was  stopped  and  the  natives  drew  off  in 
grave  consultation.  I  thought  that  they  had  had 
enough  of  jock  for  one  day  and  that  they  would 
strike  work  and  leave  me^  probably  returning  later 
on  to  steal  the  meat  while  I  went  for  help  from  the 
waggons.  But  it  turned  out  that  the  consultation 
was  purely  medical,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  native  doctoring.  They  laid 
the  late  orator  out  face  downwards,  and  one  burly 
'  brother '  straddled  him  across  the  small  of  the  back ; 
then  after  a  little  preliminary  eiamination  of  the  four 
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There  was  no  hunung  for  fcvcrat'days  after  the 
affair  tv-ith  the  koodoo  cow,  Jock  looked  worse, 
ihc  foUowiDg  d^y  ihin  he  had  done  fiucc  recover- 
ing oonsciousncss :  bis  head  and  neck  swelled  up 
fo  chat  chcwmg  was  tmpouiblc  and  }t^  could  only 
lap  a  Little  soup  or  milk,  and  could  hardlj-  bend 
lut  Dcck  at  all. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  Jim  MakokeV 
came  up  with  hU  nosule-looking  s^'^^g^^  ^^^  >  cross 
worried  look  on  his  face»  and  in  a  half-angr)-  and 
wholly  disgusted  tone  jerked  out  at  me,  '*  I'hc  dog  is 
deaf.  I  Gay  so  1  Me !  Makokcla !  Jock  is  deaf, 
He  does  not  hear  when  rou  epeak*  E>eaf !  yci, 
deaf!" 

Jim's  tone  grew  fiercer  as  he  warmed  up ;  he  seemed 
to  hold  mc  responsible.  The  moment  the  boy  ^pokc 
I  knew  it  was  true — it  was  the  only  pos»btc  explana- 
tion of  many  little  things;  nevcrthclcsi  I  jumped  up 
hurriedly  to  tiy  him  in  a  dozen  ways»  hoping  to  find 
iJiat  he  couid  hear  fomcifung.  Jim  was  right :  be 
was  really  stone  deaf,  h  w^as  pathetic  lo  nnd  how 
each  little  subterfuge  that  drew  nts  eyes  from  me  left 
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him  out  of  reach  :  it  leemed  at  if  a  link  had  broken 
between  us  and  I  h;id  lu*i  my  hoJcl,  Tlut  wat  wrong* 
however  !  In  a  few  day*  he  began  to  realise  tbc  loss 
Lof  hearing;  and  after  liut,  fccUng  so  much  greater 
dependence  on  sight,  hU  watchfulness  increased  so 
that  nocbtng  escaped  him.  Mone  of  those  who  saw 
him  in  that  year,  when  he  was  at  his  very  best,  could 
bring  ihemfelves  to  believe  that  lie  was  deaf.  With 
mt  it  made  differences  both  ways  :  tomcthing  lost, 
and  something  gained^  If  he  could  hear  nothing, 
he  saw  more ;  the  Ungtiage  of  signs  developed  ;  and 
taking  it  all  round  I  believe  the  ien«e  of  mutual  de- 
pendence for  success  and  of  mutuil  understanding 
was  greater  than  ever. 

Snowball  went  on  to  the  retired  list  at  the  end  of 
the  next  trip- 

|oey  the  Smith  stood  at  the  forge  one  day,  trimming 
a  red-hot  horse-shoe,  when  I  rode  up  and  dropping 
the  reins  aver  Snowball's  ftead,  sang  out  '^  Mornings 
Joey!" 

Joey  placed  the  chisel  ou  the  f;hoc  wiih  nice  calcula- 
tion of  the  amount  he  wanted  to  mip  off  ;  hi«  assistant 
boy  swung  the  big  hammer,  and  an  inch  cube  of  red- 
hot  iron  dropped  off.  Then  Joey  looked  up  with,  what 
seemed  to  mc,  a  conflict  of  innocent  surpriic  and  stifled 
amusement  in  his  face,  'i'hc  boy  also  turned  to  look*  and 
— the  imignificant  incident  U  curiously  unforgettable 
— trod  upon  the  piece  of  hot  iron.  "Look  where 
you're  standing,"  said  joey  reproachfully,  a<  the  smoke 
and  smell  of  burning  skin-welt  rose  up  ;  and  the  boy 
with  a  grunt  of  disgust,  such  as  we  might  give  at  a 
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bomed  boot,  looked  to  ace  what  damage  had  been 
done  to  hU  'iindcn/  li  gave  mc  an  even  better 
idea  of  a  niggtr's  feet  than  thotc  thom  difipinj*  opera-| 
lions  when  we  had  to  cut  through  a  solid  whinih  \pcIi 
a  third  of  an  inch  ihicl, 

Joey  grinned  openly  at  the  boy  ;  but  he  vraa  thinking 
of  Snowball. 

"  I  wonder  you  had  the  heart,  Joey,  [  do  indeed!" 
I  said,  duking  my  liead  at  him- 

**You  would  have  him,  bd,  there  was  no  re- 
fusing yon  I  You  arst  so  nice  and  wanted  him  to 
bad!'* 

**  But  how  conld  you  bear  to  part  with  him,  Joey  1 
It  must  have  been  like  selling  one  of  the  fimily. 

"  'El,  Boy,  'ea !  We  are  a  bit  sioopid — our  lot ! 
Ik  he  siill  tuch  a  fool,  or  lias  he  improved  any  wiih 
you  ? " 

"  Joey,  Tre  learned  him— full  up  to  the  tcethi 
If  he  stops  longer  he  will  become  vrickcd,  like  me ; 
and  you  would  not  be  the  niin  of  an  inooceot  young 
thing  trying  to  care  2  \i\mg  honestly,  if  he  can  ?  ** 

''Come  round  behind  the  shop,  Boy.  I  got  a 
jK»ny  11  suit  you  proper ! "  He  gave  a  hearty  laugli, 
and  added  "  Vou  can  aHvays  get  what  you  ank  for — 
if  it  ain't  worth  haring-  Moril  I  Don't  arsk !  I 
ncrcr  offered  you  Snowball.  Thh  one'i  different* 
You  can  have  him  at  co«i  price;  and  that's  :ii]  old  twelve 
month  account!    Ten  pounds.     He's  worth  four  of 
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htf  grimy  old  fut  gla<fly,  knowing  h  wu  }oiinici  and 
'  2  square  dcaL' 

That  WW  MuQgo  Pari — the  long,  strong,  bw-buUi, 
baU-brcdBasuiopoDV — wdl-named  and  without  guile, 

I  left  SnowbaU  with  hk  previous  owner,  to  m«  as 
re<]aircd,  and  never  called  back  for  Mm ;  and  if  thi$. 
should  meet  the  eje  of  Joey  the  Smith  he  will  know 
that  1  no  longer  hope  Im  future  life  will  be  §pcnt  in 
(talking  a  wan-eyed  white  hone  in  a  phantom  Bush- 
veld.     Mango  made  amendt. 

There  was  a  spot  between  the  Komati  and  Crocodile 
rivers  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  where  the  white 
man  scldoni  passed  and  nature  was  undi&turbed  ;  few 
knew  c^  water  there  ;  it  was  too  well  concealed  bctw^n 
deep  bank»  and  the  dense  growth  of  thorns  and  large 
trees. 

The  ipot  always  had  great  attractions  for  me  apart 
from  the  big  game  to  be  found  there.  I  u^ed  to  sti 
along  the  banu  of  this  lone  witer  and  wa:ch  the  si 
life  of  the  bush.  It  was  a  delightful  held  £or  naturalist 
and  artist,  but  unfortunately  we  thought  little  of  such 
things,  and  knew  even  less;  and  now  noihing  a  leftl 
from  all  the  glorious  opportvniiies  but  the  memory  of 
an  endless  bscination  and  a  few  facts  that  touch  the 
humanchord  and  will  not  submit  to  be  fnrgottcn* 

There  were  plent}-of  birds — guinea-fowl,  pheaunt, 
partridge,  knoorhaan  and  bush  pauw,  Jock  accom- 
panied me  of  course  when  I  took  the  fowling-'piece, 
but  merely  for  companionihip ;  for  there  w^s  no  need 
for  him  en  these  occasions.  I  »hot  birds  to  get  a 
change  of  food  and  tnuted  to  walking  them  up  along 
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the  river  hxixht  and  near  drinking  pooU ;  but  one 
evening  Jock  came  forward  of  his  own  accord  lo  help 
ine — 9  lort  of  amused  volunteer;  and  afier  that  I 
always  used  him. 

He  had  been  at  my  beds,  apparcndy  taking  Itttlc 
LAterest  in  the  proceedings  from  the  moment  the  fint 
bird  fell  and  he  ^w  what  the  ^me  was;  probably 
he  was  ioicUixenily  interested  all  the  lime  but  con- 
sidered it  nothing  to  gel  cicited  about.  After  a  time 
I  saw  him  cum  aside  from  the  line  wc  liad  been  taking 
and  stroll  oS  at  a  walking  pace,  sniffing  sofity  the  while. 
When  he  bad  gone  a  dozen  yards  he  stopped  and 
locked  back  at  me ;  then  he  loolied  in  front  again  mth 
hi$  hcitJ  «lighily  on  one  «ide,  much  as  he  would  have 
done  examining  a  beetle  Tx>lling  his  ball. 

There  were  no  signs  of  anything*  yet  the  grass  wan 
short  for  those  pans,  scarce  a  foot  high,  and  close, 
soft  and  curly-  A  brace  of  panridgca  rose  a  few  (eet 
from  Jock,  and  he  siood  at  ease  calnui-  watching  them, 
withoui  a  siffn  or  move  to  indicate  more  than  amused 
interest.  Tlie  bird^  were  absurdly  Eaine  and  sailed 
ao  quietly  along  that  1  hcsiUted  at  brst  to  shoot ;  then 
the  noise  of  the  t^^o  shots  put  up  the  largest  number 
of  partridges  I  have  ever  seen  in  one  lot,  and  a  line  of 
birds  rose  for  perhaps  six^  yards  across  our  front. 
There  was  no  wild  whirr  and  confusion  :  they  roM 
in  Ictiurcly  fashion  as  if  told  to  nioh^c  on,  sailing  in- 
finitely slowly  down  the  slope  to  the  thorns  near  the 
donga.  Running  my  eye  along  the  line  I  counted 
them  in  lwo&  up  to  between  thirty  and  forty;  and  that 
could  not  have  been  mora  than  Half.  How  m 
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covcyt  had  pcLcd  ihcrc,  and  for  what  purpose,  and 
whether  the/  came  every  evening,  were  qucstiona 
which  one  would  !iLc  answered  now;  but  ihey  were 
not  of  suiBcieni  inierest  then  to  encourage  a  second 
vbii  aoothcr  evening*  The  birds  niled  quietly  into 
ihc  luile  wood,  and  many  of  them  alighted  on  branches 
of  the  larger  trees.  It  is  the  only  lime  1  have  *ecn  a 
partridge  in  a  tree;  but  when  one  comes  to  think  it 
OUT,  itaccmicommon-jcnse  that^Ln  a  country  teeming 
With  vermin  and  night-prowlers,  all  birds  should  sleep 
off  the  ground.    Perliapt  they  do  ! 

There  were  numbers  of  little  ^cjuirrel-Hke  crealurei 
there  too.  Our  fellows  used  to  call  them  ground* 
squitTcU  and  '*  tree*rats  "  ;  because  they  live  under- 
ground, yei  cUmb  trees  readily  in  search  of  food ; 
they  were  little  fellows  liie  meerkats,  with  buihy 
tails  ringed  tn  brown,  black  and  white,  of  which  the 
wac^on  boys  made  decoratiom  for  their  slouch  hacv, 

Jock  watiled  a  go  at  them  :  ihcv  did  not  appear 
quite  so  much  beneath  notice  as  the  ^Jrds. 

iMoDg  the  water's  edge  one  came  on  the  lagavaans, 
huge  repulsive  water-li^ards  three  to  four  feet  long, 
like  crocodiles  in  miniature,  sunning  themselves  in 
sorae  favourite  tpoi  in  the  margin  of  ihe  reeds  or  on 
the  edge  of  the  bank ;  they  give  one  the  jumps  by 
the  suddenness  of  their  rush  through  the  rccda  and 
plunge  into  deep  water. 

There  were  otters  loo,  big  bUck-brown  fierce 
f£^11o\^,  10  be  seen  swimming  stTemty  close  under  the 
tanks.  I  got  a  couple  of  iheni>  but  was  always  nervous 
o(  letting  Jock  into  the  water  after  things,  an  one  iKver 
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knew  wJtcre  the  crocodile  lurked.  He  got  an  ugly 
bite  from  one  old  dog-otter  which  1  ^lot  in  ihallow 
water;  and,  mortally  wounded  as  he  was  the  otter  put 
up  a  rare  f;cx>d  fij^hi  before  Jock  Bflallyliaulcd  him  out. 

Then  ihcrc  wcic  ihc  canc-rats,  considered  by  *ome 
most  ciccllcnt  and  delicate  of  mcais,  as  big  and  tender 
as  small  sucking-{»g3.  The  c^nc-nt,  living  and  de^d, 
wai  one  of  the  stock  aurprucs,  and  the  subject  of  jokes 
and  tricks  upon  the  unsuspecting  :  there  seems  to  be 
no  sort  of  ground  for  associating  the  exiraordinar>' 
fat  thin^,  ^lidin^  atnoDg  the  reeds  or  swimmmg  silently 
under  the  banks,  with  cither  its  live  capacity  of  rat  oi 
its  more  attractive  dead  roU  of  roast  sucking-pig. 

The  hardened  ones  enjoyed  setting  thb  treat  before 
the  hungry  and  un£Uspec:iDg»  and«  after  a  hearty 
meal,  announcing — '"  Thai  was  roas:  rat :  good,  isn't 
it  I "  The  memofy  of  one  experience  gives  me  water 
In  the  gills  now!  It  wai  unplc^i^ant,  but  not  equal 
to  the  oatLsea  and  upheaval  which  supervened  when, 
after  a  very  saroury  stew  of  ddicatc  white  meat,  we 
were  &hown  the  fresh  skin  of  a  monkey  hanging  from 
the  end  of  the  buck*rails,  with  the  head  drooping 
forward,  eyes  closed,  arms  dangling  lifele^,  and  Ump 
open  hanos — a  gliaiily  caricature  of  some  hanged 
human,  shrivelled  and  shnink  within  its  clothes  of 
skin,     f  felt  like  a  cannibal. 

The  water  tortoises  in  die  silent  pools,  grotesque 
muddy  fellows,  were  full  of  interest  to  the  qaiec 
watcher,  and  better  that  way  than  as  the  "  turtle 
soup"  which  once  or  twice  we  vcntuicd  on  and  tried 
to  think  was  good  I 
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Tbere  were  certain  hour^  of  the  6iy  when  it  wa» 
more  pkatant  and  profitable  to  lie  in  the  shade  atnd  rest. 
It  is  the  time  of  rest  for  the  Bushveld — that  spell 
about  middle-day  ;  aod  yet  if  one  rcmams  quiet,  there 
is  gcDcnJly  lomcthtng  to  Gce  and  something  worth 
watching.  There  were  ihc  insects  oD  the  ground 
about  one  which  would  not  otherwise  be  seen  at  all ; 
there  were  caterpillars  clad  in  spU^-  armour  made  of 
tiny  fragments  of  grass — fair  defence  no  doubt  against 
some  enemies  and  a  most  mineDous  disguise ;  other 
caterpillan  clad  in  bark,  impossible  to  detect  unttt 
ihey  moved  ;  there  were  grasshoppers  lUce  leaves,  and 
irregularly  shaped  sttcl:  insects,  with  legs  as  bully  as 
the  body,  and  all  jointed  by  knots  like  irregular  twigs 
— wonderful  mimetic  creatures* 

Jock  often  found  these  things  for  me.  Something 
would  move  and  interest  him ;  and  when  I  saw  htm 
stand  up  and  examine  a  thing  at  his  feet,  turning  it 
Dvcf  with  his  nose  or  giving  it  a  scrape  with  hb  paw, 
it  was  usually  worth  joining  in  the  tnipcction*  The 
Houentot'gods  always  attracted  him  as  they  reared 
up  and  <pra\*ed^  before  him  ;  quaint  things,  with  liny 
heads  ana  tnb  necks  and  enormous  eyes,  that  sat  up 
with  forelegs  raised  to  pray^  as  a  pet  dog  sits  up  and 
be^ 

One  da^  I  was  watching  the  ants  as  they  tnTcUcd 
along  their  route — sometimes  siopfnng  to  hobnob  with 
ibcte  they  met,  sometimes  hurrying  past,  and  some- 
timei  turning  as  though  sent  back  on  a  message  oi 
reminded  of  something  forgotten — when  a  little  dry 
brown  bean  lying  in  a  spot  of  sunlight  gave  a  jump 


of  an  inch  or  twu.    At  fint  it  seemed  iliac  I  must  have 

unluiowLOgly  moved  fomc  twig  or  gtxsi  item   tJiat 

flickerJ  It;    but   as    I  watclied    it    there  w^    another 

vigorous  jump-    1  look  it  up  and  examined  it  but  there 

wa£  nottung  unusual  about  it,  it  was  )ust  a  common 

light  brown  bean  wi:h  do  pcculiariti^  or  marks;    it 

wa*  a  real  puzzle,  a  ino^t  surprising  and  ridiculous  one, 

I  found  haU  a  dozen  irrore  in  the  same  pbce ;  but  it  was 

some  djiys  before  we  discovered  ihcr  sniei.    Domiciled 

in  each  of  them  was  a  very  small  but  very  energetic 

worm,  with  a  trapdoor  or  stopper  on  his  one  end, 

so  arcfuUy   contrived   that  it  was   almost  impotrible 

wirh  the  naked  eye  to  locate  the  spot  where  tne  hole 

was.     The  worm  objected  to  too  much  hca:  and  i( 

the  beam  wetc  placed  in  the  sun  or  near  the  fire  the 

weird  astonishing  jumping  would  commence. 

The  beans  were  good  for  jumping  for  several  months, 
and  once  in  Delagoa,  one  of  our  party  ptit  some  on  a 
plate  in  the  sun  beside  a  fellow  who  nad  been  doing  him- 
self too  well  fur  some  lime  previously:  he  had  become 
a  perfect  nuisance  to  usandwecouldnotgct  rid  of  him. 
He  had  a  mouth  full  of  breads  and  a  mug  of  coffee  ort 
the  way  to  help  it  down,  when  the  first  bean  jumped* 
He  gave  a  sort  of  peck,  blinked  several  times  to  clear 
h»eyes,  and  then  with  hit  left  hand  pulled  vlightly  at  his 
collar,  at  though  to  ease  it.    Thm  came  anoilier  jump, 
and  his  mouth  opened  slowly  and  his  eyes  got  big.     The 
plitc  being  hollow  and  glazed  was  not  a  fair  field  for  the 
jumpers — they  could  not  cacape;  and  in  about  half  a 
minute  eight  or  ten  beans  were  having  a 
rough  and  tumble. 
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With  a  white  scared  face  our  pmx  slowlr  lowered 
his  mug.  screened  hi*  eyes  with  the  other  hand,  and 
afTcr  ti|;hTing  down  ihe  mouthful  of  bread,  got  up  ;ind 
wallied  oS  without  a  word. 

Wc  iricd  to  imoihcr  our  laughter,  but  some  onc*s 
choking  made  him  look  back  and  he  saw  the  whole 
lot  ct  Q)  in  various  stages  of  convulsions.  He  made 
one  rude  remark,  and  went  on  ;  but  even- one  he  mer 
that  d^y  made  some  allusion  to  beanfi,  and  he  took  the 
Durban  steamer  next  morning. 

The  insect  life  was  prodigiou*  In  its  numbers  and 
variety  ;  and  the  bird),  the  beasts*  and  the  reptiles  were 
all  iniereating.  There  b  a  (foodnea-know- what -will- 
turn-up-next  atmosphere  about  the  Bushveld  which 
is,  I  fancy,  unique.  The  story  of  the  curate,  armed 
with  a  butterfly  net, coming  face  to  face  with  a  black- 
niancd  lion  may  or  mav  not  be  true— in  fact ;  but  it 
is  true  enough  as  an  illustration;  and  it  is  no  more 
absurd  or  unlilcly  than  the  meeting  at  five  yards  of 
a  lionet  and  a  fever-stricken  lad  carr^'ing  a  white 
green-lined  umbrelb — which  is  true  !  The  boy  stood 
and  locked  :  the  Honess  did  the  «ame.  "  She  seemed 
to  think!  was  not  worth  eating,  to  £hcwaU:cd  off,**  he 
used  to  say — and  he  was  Trooper  242  of  the  Imperial 
Light  Hone  who  went  back  under  fire  for  wounded 
comrades  and  was  killed  ds  he  brought  the  last  one 
^-y||^  out. 

'^tS^/K^      I  had  an  old  cross-bred 

jyWr    Hottentot -Bushman    boy 

i^^^'icc— one  could  not  tell 


which  lot  he  favoured— ^ho  was  full  of  the  folklore 
stories  and  supcniiiions  of  his  strange  and  dying  race, 
which  he  half  humorously  and  half  scriomly  blended 
with  hia own knowledfte and  huniinj> experiences,  lane je 
had  ihe  ugly  wrintlcd  dry-leather  face  of  hU  breed,  wiih 
hollow  cheeks,  high  cheek-bones,  and  little  [linched  eyes, 
'io  small  and  so  deeply  sei  that  no  one  ever  saw  the 
colour  of  ihcm  ;  the  pcppcr-corns  of  tight  wiry  wool 
that  did  duty  for  hajr  were  sparsely  scattered  over 
his  bead  lite  the  atunted  bushes  in  the  desert ;  and  hia 
face  and  head  were  seamed  with  scars  too  numeroui 
Co  count,  the  souvenirs  of  hb  drurlen  br^wU,  He 
resembled  a  tame  monkey  rather  ihan  a  human 
creature,  being,  like  so  many  of  hb  kind  without  the 
moral  side  or  qualities  of  hunuin  nature  which  go  to 
mark  the  distinction  bet^vecn  man  and  monkey*  He 
was  normally  most  cheery  and  obliging  ;  bat  jc  meant 
nothing,  for  in  a  moment  the  monkey  would  peep 
out,  vicious,  treacherous  and  unreitt rained.  Honeity^ 
sobric^t  gratitude,  truth,  fidelity,  and  humanity  were 
impossible  to  h?m  :  it  Teemed  as  if  even  the  germs 
were  not  there  to  cultivate,  and  the  material  with  which 
to  wort  did  not  ciist.  He  had  certain  makc-bcliere 
snb^ntutes,  which  had  in  a  u^mc  been  graced  on  to  hi* 
nature, and  appeared  towork, while  ihcre  wa*  no  real 
U5C  for  them  ;  they  made  a  show,  until  they  were 
tested;  one  took  them  for  granted,  as  long  as  they 
were  not  disproved  :  it  was  a  tkin  graft  only,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  real  *  unton '  possible  between  them 
and  the  tough  alien  stock.  He  differed  in  character 
and  nature  from  the  Zulu  as  much  as  he  did  from  the 
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white  raan  ;   lie  wit  u  void  of  principle  as — 

'\s^11,ii  hU  nexiof  kin,  ihemoDkcy  ;  yet,  while 

without  dxhcT  ihamc   of,  or   contempt   for, 

cowardice;  he  wis  whoSy  without  fear  of  physical 

d^n^er, hdving  j  sort  of  UulUt's  inditTcrcncc  to  it; 

and   thai  was  something  to  s«t  ofi  a^inst  hU  moral 

delicit.    1  put  Jantje  on  to  wath  clothes  the  day  he 

turned  up  at  the  wajijront  to  look  for  work,  and  at  he 

knelt  on  the  rocks  siripjvd  lo  the  waist  I  noticed  a  veij- 

curious  knotted  line  running  up  h!s  right  side   from 

the  lowest  lib  into  the  armpit.     The  line  was  whiter 

thin  hb  yellow  skin  \  q\ct  each  rib  there  was  a  knot 

or  widening  in  the  line ;  and  under  the  arm  there  was  a 

b^  iplotchy  Stat — aU  markings  of  some  curiou*  wound. 

He  laughc^J  ahno^t  hyttffrically,  hU  cyr*  ditanpearing 

altogether  and  every  tooth  showing,  as  1  lifteo  ni£  arm 

to  investigate ;  and  then  in  high-piichcd  falsetto  tones 

he  shouted  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  dcUghtj  "  Die  ouw 

bnffels.  Baas  !     Die  buffets  bull,  Baas  1  ** 

"  Buffalo  !     Did  he  toss  you  f  "  I  asked. 

JanijV  »rrnnrd  lo  think  ii  th<-  best  jnkr  in  tlir  wfirld 

and  with   constant  squcah   of  laughter  and   graphic 

gestures  gabbled  olf  tus  account. 

His  master,  it  appcan,  had  shot  at  and  slightly 
wounded  the  buffalo,  and  jant]c  had  been  placed  at 
one  ent  from  the  hmh  to  prevent  the  herd  from  break- 
ing awav.  As  thcvcamc  lowardn  hiui  Ik-  fiird  at  the 
fyrcniosi  one ;  but  before  he  could  reload  the  wounded 
bull  made  for  him  and  he  ran  for  dear  life  to  the  only 
tree  near — one  of  the  flat-topped  thorrf-  He  heard 
the  thundering  hoofs  and  the  snorting  breath  behind, 
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but  raced  on  hoptD^  to  retch  the  tree  and  dodge 
behind  ii ;  a  few  yards  shorty  however,  the  bull  caught 
him,  in  spite  of  a.  jump  2iide,  ind  tlung  him  wiih 
one  itK%  right  on  loji  of  the^  ihom  ircr. 

When  he  recovered  consctousnest  he  wa  lying  face 
upwards  in  the  sun,  with  nothing  10  rest  his  head  on 
and  only  sticks  and  thoma  around  him.  He  did  not 
know  where  he  was  or  what  had  happened  ;  he  tried 
10  move,  but  one  arm  was  uBele»  and  the  eSort  made 
hint  slip  iind  «Ag,  »rid  he  thoughi  he  >vii-s  falling  through 
The  earrh.  Presently  he  heard  regular  tramping  under- 
neath him  and  the  brcaib  of  a  oig  animal :  and  the 
whole  incident  came  back  to  him.  By  feeling  about 
eauiiouslv  he  at  Ust  located  the  biggest  branch  under 
him,  ana  getting  a  grip  on  this  he  managed  to  turn 
ovri  and  case  hit  righi  *idc.  He  cuuld  llien  »cr  the 
bufTalo  :  ti  had  cramped  a  cirdc  round  the  tree  and 
wai  doing  sentry  over  him.  Now  and  again  the  huge 
creature  Gtoppcd  to  uittT,  anort  and  stamp,  and  then 
resumed  the  rounds  perhaps  the  reverse  way.  The 
builatc  could  not  »cc  him  and  never  once  looked 
up,  but  glared  about  at  ita  ciwii  accnsioincd  level ; 
and,  relymg  entirdy  un  it?  ^c^^bc  of  »mcll,  it  kept  up 
the  relentless  vengeful  v^-atch  for  houn,  ilwa)'S 
stopping  in  the  same  place,  to  leeward,  to  satisfy 
itseU  that  the  enemy  had  not  escaped. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  buffalo,  for  the  firs 
time,  suddenly  came  to  a  stand  on  the  windward   " 
side  of  the  tree,  and  after  a   good  minute's  silence 
turned  ite  tall  on  janijc  ind  with  angry  miffs  and 
tofite^lteppedswiftlyand  resolutely  forward  some 
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Tfi«re tnc nothing  to  b«  seen;  bot  Tantje  judced  the 
pocition  and  yellea  out  a  warning  to  hu  miiter  ;«liom  he 
gii<»w:d  ID  be  coming  ihrough  the  bu^h  ifiltHklc  for  hirn, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  made  whaT  nds^  he  could  in  the 
tree  top  to  nuic  ihc  bufialo  think  he  was  coming  down. 
The  animal  looked  round  from  time  to  time  with; 
twittgs  and  toues  of  the  head  and  threatening  anpiy 
ineezei,  much  as  one  »eet  a  cow  do  when  standing- 
between  her  young  call  and  threatened  danger:  it 
was  defending  J^tje,  for  his  own  pu^poK^  and 
facing  the  danger- 

For  m^ny  minutes  there  was  dead  silence  ;  no  answer 
came  to  Jantje^s  call,  and  the  bull  stood  its  ground 
glaring  and  tnifting  towards  the  bush.  At  last  there 
was  a  heavy  thud  below^  instantly  followed  by  the 
report  of  tne  rifle — the  bullet  came  faster  than  rhe 
sound  ;  the  buffalo  gave  a  heavy  plunge  and  with  a 
gniniing  sob  ilid  forward  on  its  chc*t» 

Round  the  camp  fire  at  night  Janrje  used  to  tell  tales 
in  which  fact,  fancy,  and  superstition  were  curiously 
muigled;  and  Jaiitje  when  not  oui  of  huintiur  w;i?; 
free  with  hb  stories-  The  boys,  for  who^c  benefit 
Ihcy  were  fold,  listened  open-mouthed;  and  1  often 
stood  outside  the  ring  of  gaping  boys  at  their  fire,  an 
interested  listener. 

The  tale  of  his  experience*  with  the  honey-bird 
which  he  h»ii  rlie^ited  of  !is  ^harr  wa$  Uie  tint  t  ht-urd 
him  tell.  Who  could  »ay  how  much  wat  fact,  huw 
much  fancy,  and  how  much  the  superstitions  of  hia 
race  i  Not  even  Jantjc  knew  that  !  He  believed  it 
all 
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The  Honey-bird  met  him  one  day  with  cheen 
chcep-chccpt  and  as  he  whnrlcd  in  rcplv  it  led  him  Uj 
an  old  tree  where  ihc  beehive  was ;  it  was  a  «mall 
hive,  and  Jantjc  wai  hungry;  «>  he  aic  i:  all-  All 
the  time  he  was  eacin?,  (he  bird  kept  fluttering  about, 
catling  anxiomly,  and  expecting  some  honey  or  fat 
young  bee*  to  be  thrown  out  for  ii  ;  and  when  he 
lud  lini^hcd,  the  bird  came  dovrn  and  searched  in  rain 
foT  its  share.  As  he  walked  away  the  guilty  Jantjc 
noticed  that  the  indignant  bird  followed  him  with 
angry  cries  and  thteau. 

All  day  long  he  failed  to  find  game ;  whenever 
there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  an  angry  honeybird 
would  appear  ahead  of  him  and  cry  a  warning  to  the 
game  ;  and  that  night  as  }te  came  bacV.  cmptyhandcd 
and  hungry«all  the  portents  of  bad  luck  came  lo  him 
in  turn.  An  owlccreeched  three  times  over  his  head; 
a  goat-suclcer  with  its  long  wavy  wings  and  tail 
flitted  before  him  tn  nvoop*  and  rings  in  most  ghostly 
silence — and  there  i*  noihing  more  gho*Oy  than  that 
flappr  wavy  Roundlcss  flitting  of  the  goat-sucker;  a 

1'aclal  trotted  persistently  in  from  looking  back  at 
im ;  and  a  stni>ed  hyena,  humpbacked,  savage^  and 
solitary,  stalked  ny  in  silence,  and  glared- 

At  night  as  he  lay  unable  to  tlccp  the  bat*  came 
and  mjdc  faces  at  him  ;  a  night  adder  mste  up  before 
his  face  and  slithered  out  its  forked  tongue — the  two 
black  beady cj'cs  glintine  the  firelight  back;  andwhich- 
ever  way  he  looked  there  was  a  honc>'-bird,  silcni 
and  angry,  yet  with  a  lookof  satisfaction,  as  it  watched. 
So  it  went  all  night  :  no  sleep  for  him  ;  no  ten  ' 
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In  ih«  moTning  h«  Tt»e  early  and  laking  hu  gun 
4iul  E:lioppcr  set  atJi  in  M-;irdi  of  liWa  :  he  would  give 
all  to  the  hoQcy-bird  he  had  cheated,  and  thua  make 
amende. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before,  to  his  great  delight^ 
th«rc  came  a  welcome  chattcrinj^  in  answer  to  his 
low  whiitle,^nLJ  ihc  biusy  little  fellow  flew  up  to  ^how 
himself  arul  pnimptly  led  the  vr^ty^  ^>i^g  ahead  lea 
to  twenty  yards  at  a  fiigbt.  Jantjc  tollowcd  eagerly 
until  ihc)'caine  to  a  sm^  donga  with  a  sandy  bottom, 
and  then  the  honey-bird  calling  briakly,  Buttered  frora 
tree  to  tree  on  cither  bank,  leading  him  on. 

Jantje,  thinking  the  hive  must  be  near  by,  was  walk- 
ing tlowlyjilong  the  sandy  bed  and  looking  tipvrardsin 
the  trec»,  when  sometiuDg  on  the  ground  caught  his 
eye  and  he  sprang  back  just  as  the  head  of  a  big  pufl- 
addcr  struck  where  his  bare  foot  had  been  a  moment 
before.  With  one  swing  of  his  chopper  he  killed  it; 
he  took  ihc  skin  off  for  an  ornament,  the  poison- 
glands  for  medicine,  and  the  fang»  for  channs,  and  then 
vrhistlcd  and  looked  about  for  the  honey-bird;  but 
it  had  gone. 

A  little  later  on*  however,  he  came  upon  another, 
and  it  led  him  to  a  big  and  shady  wild  fi^-trcc,  The 
honey-bird  flew  to  the  trunk  itself  and  chcx-pcd  and 
chattered  thcrCf  and  Jantje  put  down  his  gun 
and  looked  about  for  an  easy  place  to  climb.  Aa 
he  peered  through  the  foliage  he  met  a  pair  of 
Urge  green  eyes  looking  full  into  hit :  on  a  big  limb 
of  the  tree  lay  a  tiger,  still  a^  death>  with  iis  head 
resting  on  iis  pawt,  watching   him   wiih  a   cat-like 
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tigttocn^  for  m  pfcv*  Jantjc  hooked  hU  loc  in  the 
rcim  tling  of  liis  old  gun  and  slowly  gathered  it  up 
without  moving  his  eye*  from  the  tiger's,  and  back- 
ing 2vray-  slow!}-,  foot  by  foot,  he  got  out  into  the 
lumhine  and  made  olT  ai  fast  as  he  could> 

It  was  the  honty-bird*i  revenge  :  he  knew  it  then  ! 

He  sat  down  on  same  bare  ground  to  think  wh«t 
next  to  do ;  for  he  knew  he  must  die  if  he  did  not  find 
honey  and  make  good  a  hundred  :imc)  what  he  had 
cheated. 

All  day  long  he  kept  meeting  honey-lnrds  and  foUow*- 
tug  them  ;  but  he  would  no  longer  follow  them  into 
the  bad  places  (or  he  could  not  tel!  whether  they 
were  new  birds  or  the  one  he  had  robbed  !  Once  he 
had  nearly  been  caught ;  the  bird  had  perched  on  an 
old  ant-heapt  and  Jantje,  thinking  there  was  a  ground 
hive  there,  walked  boldly  forward.  A  small  mi£4hapen 
tree  grew  out  of  ihe  ani-heap,  and  one  of  the  twbted 
branches  caught  hb  eye  because  of  the 
thick  ring  around  it :  it  was  the  coJt 
of  a  long  green  mamba;  and  far  below 
that,  half  hidden  by  the  leaves,  hunc 
xhe  snake's  head  mth  the  neck  gathered 
in  half-loop  coib  ready  to  strike  at  him. 

After  that  Jantje  kept  in   the  open, 
searching  for  himself  among  rocks  and 
in  all  the  old  dead  trccf  for  the  tell-tale  stains  that 
mark  the  hive's  entrance;  but  he  had  no  luck,  and 
when  he  reached  the  river  in  the  early  afternoon  hf 
was  glad  of  a  cool  drink  and  a  place  to  re«t.    * 

For  a  conf4e  of  hours  he  had  seen  no  hone>-birds, 
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and  it  seemed  iJut  ai  last  lib  pursuer  had  given  hini 
up,  (or  thai  d^v  at  Ir^tt.  An  lie  «at  in  ilic  shxdc  of 
tnc  high  bank*  however,  with  the  river  only  a  few 
yards  Irom  his  feet  he  heard  again  a  faint  chattering  :  it 
came  from  the  river-^dc  bc)'ond  a  turn  in  the  bank,  and 
ic  wax  too  far  away  for  the  bird  to  iuve  seen  Jantje 
from  where  it  called,  »o  he  had  no  doubi  ahom  ihi( 
being  a  new  bird,  I:  *ccmed  lo  him  a  j^loriaii^  piece 
of  luck  that  he  should  find  honey  by  the  aid  of  a 
strange  bird  and  be  able  to  take  half  of  it  back  to  the 
hive  he  had  emptied  the  day  before  and  leave  it  there 
for  the  cheated  bird, 

Tlicrc  was  a  beach  of  pebUes  and  rocks  between 
the  high  bank  and  Uie;  river,  and  as  butje  walked  along 
it  on  the  keen  look-out  for  the  bird,  he  spotted  it 
sitting  on  a  root  halfway  down  the  bank  some  twenty 
yards  ahead  Oose  to  where  the  ehattcrin^  bird 
perched  there  was  a  break  in  the  pebbly  beach,  and 
there  shallow  water  extended  up  to  the  pcrpca- 
dictilar  bank.  In  the  middle  of  this  little  stretch 
of  water,  and  conveniently  placed  as  a  stepping- 
stone,  there  was  a  black  rock,  and  the  bare-tooted 
Jantje  stepped  nouel^sly  from  stone  to  stone  Io^i-ards 
lit. 

An  alarircd  cane-^rar,  cut  oS  by  Jantje  from  the 
rivert  fan  alon^  the  foot  of  the  bank  to  avoid  him;  but 
when  i:  reached  the  little  patch  of  shallow  water  it 
suddenly  doubled  back  in  fnght  and  raced  under  the 
boy^s  ieet  into  the  river. 

Jantje  stopped !    Me  did  not  know  why ;  but  there 
^Kcmed   to  be   sometliing    wrong.     Something   had 
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frightened  the  canc-rat  back  on  to  him^and  he  stared 
hard  at  the  bank  and  the  stretch  of  beach  ahead  of  him. 
Then  the  rock  he  meant  to  step  on  to  gave  a  heave, 
and  a  long  blackish  thing  curved  towards  him  ;  he 
sprang  into  the  air  as  high  as  he  could,  and  the 
crocodile's  tail  swept  under  hb  feet ! 

Jantje  fled  back  like  a  buck — the  rattle  on  the  stones 
behind  him  and  crash  of  reeds  putting  yards  into  every 
bound. 

For  four  days  he  stayed  in  camp  waiting  for  some 
one  to  find  a  hive  and  give  him  honey  enough  to  make 
his  peace  ;  and  then^  for  an  old  snuff-box  and  a  little 
powder,  he  bought  a  huge  basket  full  of  comb,  young 
and  old,  from  a  kafhr  woman  at  one  of  the  kraals 
some  miles  away,  and  put  it  all  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
he  had  cleaned  out. 

^Then  he  had  peace. 

The  boys  believed  every  word  of  that  story  :  so, 
I^ara  sure,  did  Jantje  himself.  The  buffalo  story  was 
obviously  true,  and  Jantje  thought  nothing  of  it : 
the  honey-bird  story  was  not,  yet  he  gloried  in  it ; 
it  touched  his  superstitious  nature,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  tell  the  truth  or  to  separate  fact  from 
fancy  and  superstition. 

How  much  of  fact  there  may  have  been  in  it  I  cannot 
say :  honey-birds  gave  me  many  a  wild  goose  chase, 
but  when  they  led  to  anything  at  all  it  was  to  hives, 
and  not  to  snakes,  tigers  and  crocodiles.  Perhaps  it  is 
right  to  own  up  that  I  never  cheated  a  honey-bird  ! 
We  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  superstition,  but  we 
left  some  honey  all  the  same — ^just  for  luck !     After 
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all,  2t  we  med  to  lay,  the  bird  cjiracd  its  share  and 
deserved  encoungcmcnt. 

Round  the  cdmp  fire  at  aighu  it  vr^ft  no  uncommon 
thing  to  sec  some  one  jump  up  and  ki  out  with  what- 
erer  waa  handicet  At  tome  poisonous  intruder*  There 
vns  ilway^  pleacy  of  dead  wood  about  and  we  piled 
on  biff  branchei  and  lo^  ^^y>  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  burnt 
to  ashes  in  the  heart  frf  the  iire  vre  kept  puihing  the 
logs  farther  in.  Of  counc,  dead  trees  arc  the  home 
of  all  sorts  of  '  crcep)'-crawly '  things,  and  aa  the  log 
warmed  up  and  the  fire  eat  into  the  decayed  heart 
and  drove  thick  hot  smoke  through  the  cracb  and  corri- 
dors and  secret  places  in  the  logs  the  occupants  would 
cncnc  M:uitliiig  out  at  the  butt  ends.  Small  snakes 
trcre  common — the  big  ones  mually  clearing  when 
the  log  was  first  disuirb^^and  they  dipped  away  into 
the  darkness  givini;  hird  quick  glances  about  them; 
but  scorpions,  centipedes  and  all  sorts  of  spiders  wer« 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  ^ ' 

OccasiimH^Uy  in  tlic  mornings  tt^  found  snakes 
under  our  blankets^  where  they  had  worked  in 
during  the  night  for  the  warmth  of  the  human  body  ; 
but  no  one  was  bitten,  and  one  made  a  practice  of 
getting  up  at  once,  and  with  one  movement,  so  thai; 
unwelcome  viMton  should  not  be  warned  or  provoLet 
by  dfiy  preliminary  rolling.  The  jcorpions,  centi- 
pedes and  tarantulas  seemed  to  be  more  objectionable  ; 
but  they  were  quite  as  anxious  to  get  awayaswe  were, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  little'"damage  is  done. 

One  night  when  wc  had  beenlwaiching  them  coming 
out  of  a  big  honeycombed  log  like  the  animals  from  the 
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ArL,  and  were  commenting  on  theastonUhtng  Dumber 
and  variety  of  ihc5e  things,  I  heard  Jaotjc  conveying 
in  high-pitched  tones  fanciful  bits  of  information  to  the 
credulous  wagf*on  hoyt.  When  he  found  chat  we  too 
wcK'liyicning — and  Janrjehad  thc*tor)'irUcr*slovcfora 
*g-illcrv' — IjL'  lumcii  our  way  jnd  dropped  into  a  jirgon 
of  broken  English,  helped  out  with  Hottentot-Dutch^ 
which  it  ii  imposiible  to  reproduce  tn  intelligible  fomi. 

He  had  made  some  allusion  to  *the  great  battle,' 
and  when  I  asked  for  an  explanation  he  told  us  the 
story.  Il  is  well  enough  known  in  South  Africa, 
and  similar  stones  are  to  b<:  found  in  the  folklore 
of  other  countries,  but  it  had  a  special  intcieit  for  us 
in  that  Jantje  gave  it  as  having  come  to  him  from  his 
own  people.  He  called  it  "  The  Great  Battle  between 
the  Thing*  of  the  Karth  and  the  Things  of  the  Air/' 

For  a  long  time  there  liad  been  jealousy  between  the 
Things  of  the  Earth  and  the  Things  of  the  Air,  each 
claiming  supciiority  for  themselves ;  each  could  do 
something  the  othen  could  not  do  ;  and  each  thought 
their  powers  greater  and  their  qtiolitiec  tupcrion 
One  day  a  number  of  them  happened  to  meet  on  an 
open  plain  near  the  river**  bank,  and  the  game  of  brag 
began  again  as  usuah  At  last  the  Lion,  who  was  vciy 
cross,  turned  to  the  old  Black  Aajvogel^  as  he  sat  half 
«ileep  on  u  dead  trect  and  challenged  him. 

"  You  only  eat  tjic  dead :  you  steal  where  others 
HIl-     It  n  all  lalk  with  you  ;  you  will  not  fight ! " 

The  Aa&vogel  ^aid  nothing,  but  let  his  bald  head 
and  bare  neck  settle  down  between  his  shouldcrsi 
and  dosed  his  ej'cs 
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*'  He  wakei  np  soon  enough  when  we  find  him 
tquatiing  above  the  circase/'  said  the  Jackal.  "See 
htm  (lop  along  then-" 

''When  t:jf  hiid  him!**  tlic  A^migel  %i\d,  upcn- 
ing  his  eyes  wide.  "  Sneaking  prowler  uf  the  night ! 
Little  bastard  oi  the  Striped  Thief !  " 

"  Come  down  and  fight/'  snarled  the  Hyena  angrily. 
"  Thief  and  tcavenger  yourself  !  " 

So  the  Thin^  of  the  Aii  gathered  shorn  and  joined 
in  heeling  Uie  nladc  Aasvogtrl ;  and  ilic  Tiiiiigi  of  the 
Karth  kept  on  challenging  them  to  come  down  and 
have  it  out ;  bat  nobody  could  hear  anything  becatise 
the  Jackal  yapped  Lnce^sanily  and  the  Go*way  birdr 
with  itt  feathert  all  on  end  and  its  neck  craned  out^ 
8creamr<:1  iitclf  drunk  with  passion. 
^fThcn  the  Eagle  spoke  out : 

"  You  have  talked  enough.  Strike— otrikc  for  the 
eyes  1 "  and  he  swept  down  close  to  the  Lion's  head, 
but  svb'erviiig  to  avoid  the  big  paw  that  daned  out  at 
him,  he  struck  in  passing  at  the  Jackal,  and  took  o9 
part  <if  hiN  t^nT. 

"  I  am  killed  I  I  am  killed !  '*  screamed  the  Jackal, 
racing  for  a  hole  to  hide  in.  But  the  other  beasts 
knghed  at  him  ;  and  when  the  Lion  called  them  up 
and  bade  them  take  their  places  in  the  field  for  the 
great  battle^  the  Jackal  walked  close  behind  him  holding 
his  head  an  one  Mde  and  thawing  each  une  what  the 
£ag!e  had  done. 

"  Where  b  my  place  i  *'  asked  the  Crocodile,  in  a 
soft  voice,  from  the  bank  where  no  one  had  noticed 
him  come  up. 
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The  Things  of  the  Eirrh  (hat  i^-cre  near  him 
moved  quictl/  away. 

*' Your  place  U  in  the  water/'  the  Lion  answered. 
"Coward  and  traitor  whom  no  one  imsts !  Who 
would  figh:  wiih  his  back  lo  you  I  " 

The  Crocodile  laughed  sofily  and  rolled  hi*  green  cyn 
from  one  to  another;  and  the/  moved  itul  [urincr 
iwajr. 

"  What  am  H "  asked  the  Ostrich.  "  Kindred 
of  the  Birdi,  1  am  of  ihe  winged  one«^  yet  I  cannot 
fight  wiih  them !" 

**Lct  iiim  fiy!"  said  the  Jackal,  j^nnning,  "and  wc 
shall  then  sec  to  whom  he  belonss !  Fly,  old  Thicc 
Sticks!    Fly!" 

The  Ostrich  ran  at  him,  waltzing  and  darting  with 
wings  outspread,  but  the  Jackal  dod^d  away  under 
the  Lion  and  squealed  out,  "Take  your  feet  off  the 
ground,  Qumity,  and  fly  ! " 

Then  it  wai  arranged  that  there  should  be  two 
Umpires,  one  for  each  party,  and  that  the  Umpires 
shonld  stand  on  two  htgh  hills  where  all  could  tee 
them.  TTicOstrich  was  made  Umpire  for  the  Things 
of  the  Air,  and  as  long  as  the  fight  went  well  with  his 
pany  he  was  to  hald  his  head  high  U7  that  the  Thin^ 
of  the  Air  might  sec  the  long  thin  neck  upright  and, 
knowing  that  ill  was  well,  fight  on* 

The  Jackal  asked  that  he  might  be  Umpire  for  the 
Thinei  of^thc  Earth* 

"  You  are  too  small  to  be  seen  !  "  objected  the  Lion 
gnifBy. 

'*  No  !  No !  *'  urged  the  Jackal,  "  I  wiU  sund  on 
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j'bi^  ant-heap  and  hold  my  bushy  tail  on  high  where 
all  will  sec  it  shimng  silver  and  gold  in  the  suidight,'* 
^**  Good  !  "  said  the  Lion.     "  It  is  bcticr  so,  perhaps, 
for  you  would  never  f  ^ht ;   and  as  froon  as  one  begins 
to  run,  other*  follow  I  " 

The  Things  of  the  Air  gathered  in  iheir  numbera, 
and  the  I'-iglc  W  tVm,  showinf!  them  how  To  inake 
\'  W  up  for  their  wcibieij  by  coming  swiftly  down  in 
Lumben  where  they  found  their  enemies  alone  or 
\reak ;  how  to  keep  the  sun  behind  them  to  that  it 
would  shine  in  their  cneniica'  eyca  and  blind  them; 
and  how  the  loud-voiced  ones  should  attack  on  the 
rear  and  scream  suddenly,  while  those  with  bill  and 
daw  swooped  down  in  front  and  struck  at  the  eyes. 

And  for  a  time  it  w^nt  well  with  the  Things  of  the 
Air-  The  little  birds  and  locuau  and  butterjliet  came 
in  clouds  about  the  Lionand  he  could  see  nothing  as 
he  moved  from  place  to  place  ;  and  the  Things  of  the 
Earth  were  confused  by  the5C  sudden  attacks  ;  and, 
giving  up  the  lights  began  to  flee  from  their  places. 

Then  the  Jackal,  believing  that  he  would  not  be 
found  out,  cheated  :  he  kept  his  tail  up  to  make  them 
think  they  were  not  beaten.  The  Lion  roared  to 
them,  »o  thai  all  could  hear,  to  watch  the  hill  where 
the  Jackal  stood  and  acc  the  sign  of  victor}- ;  and  the 
Things  of  the  Earth,  being  strong,  gathered  together 
aj*ai&  and  withstood  the  enemy  and  drove  them  oflf. 

The  battle  was  going  against  the  Things  of  the  Air 
when  the  Go'way  oiid  came  to  the  Eagle  and  said : 
)    "  It  is  the  Jaclal  who  iui  done  this.    Long  ago  we 
had  woo ;    but.  Cheat  and  Coward,  he  kept  his  tail 
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aloft  and  his  people  hare  returned  and  arc  mnning 


now. 

Then  the  Ej^le, looking;  round  the  field, said,  ''Send 
me  the  Bee." 

And  when  the  Dee  came  the  Eagle  told  him  what 
to  do  ;  and  setting  quietly  about  his  worL,  as  hi?(  habit 
13,  he  made  a  circuit  through  The  tree*  that  brought 
him  to  the  hill  where  the  Jacbl  watched  from  the 
ant-heap. 

While  the  Jackal  stood  there  mth  his  mouth  open 
and  tongue  out,  laughing  to  sec  haw  his  cheating  had 
%ucceededt  the  Bcc  came  up  quictlv  behind  and^  as 
Jantjc  put  it,  "  siuck  him  from  hereafter ! " 

The  Jackal  gave  a  icream  of  pain  and,  tucking  his 
tul  down,  Jumped  from  the  ant-heap  and  ran  awav 
into  the  bush;  and  when  ihc  Things  of  the  Earth 
saw  the  signal  go  down  they  thought  that  all  vm  loat^ 
and  fled* 

So  was  the  Great  Battle  won  ! 
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MuNCO  WIS  not  1  |>erfcct  mount*  but  he  ww  a  great 
improvcxnent  en  Sno^^-ball ;  he  had  x  wreiched  vraU* 
and  kd  almost  as  bidly  ai  his  predecessor ;  but  tlu£ 
did  not  matter  £o  much  bccauee  he  could  be  driven 
like  a  pack  donkey  and  relied  on  not  to  pUy  pranks. 
In  SI  gallop  after  game  he  was  much  faster  ilian  Snow- 
ball, luving  a  wonderfully  long  stride  for  so  low  a 
pony. 

A  hor.>c  inAdc  a  good  deal  of  differei^ce  in  the  hunting 
T  many  ways,  not  the  Icatt  of  which  was  that  some 
;ort  of  excunion  was  possible  on  most  d^e-  One 
could  eo  further  in  the  time  available  and,  even  if 
debjcJ,  Mill  be  pretty  sure  of  catching  up  tn  the 
waggons  without  much  difficulty, 

Somctimet  after  a  long  night's  trekldng I  would  start 
off  after  breakfaEt  for  some  *  likely  *  spot,  off-saddle 
there  in  a  shady  place,  sleep  during  ihc  heat  of  the  day, 
mdaftera  billy  of  tea  star!  hunting  lowardi  the  waggoDi 
in  the  afternoon. 


It  was  in  nudi  a  spot  on  the  Komaii  River,  a  couple 
of  hiin<lrcd  yards  from  iht  bank,  that  od  one  occasion 
I  tattled  down  to  make  up  loit  ground  in  the  matter 
of  *l«p,  and  with  Mungo  kaec-haUered  in  good  gra« 
and  Jock  bc«tde  me,  I  lay  flat  on  my  b^ick  nntli  li^t 
covering  my  eyes  and  was  soon  comfortably  uleep. 

The  sleep  had  lasted  a  couple  ot  houn  when  1  Dcgan 
to  dicam  that  it  was  raining  and  v^okc  up  in  the  belief 
that  a  hail  storm — following  the  rain — waa  just  break- 
ing over  me.  I  started  op  to  find  all  just  as  it  had  been, 
md  the  sunlight  beyond  the  big  tree  so  blaring  as  lo 
make  the  eyes  ache«  Through  naif-closed  lids  I  saw 
Mungo  lying  dmvn  asleep  and  made  out  Jock  standing 
seme  yards  away  quietly  watching  me. 

With  a  yawn  and  stretch  I  lay  back  again ;  sleep 
wsts  over  hut  a  good  lazy  rest  was  welcome  :  it  h;id  been 
earned,  and,  most  comforting  of  all,  thcic  was  nothing 
else  to  be  done*  In  the  doze  that  followed  I  was  sur- 
prised to  feel  quite  distinctly  something  like  a  drop 
of  rain  strike  my  leg.  and  then  another  on  my  hat* 

"  Hang  it  all,  it  is  raining,"  1  laid^  sinipg  up  again 
and  <]uiie  wide  awaire  thci  time.  There  was  Jock 
stUllookingat  me,  but  only  for  the  moment  of  moving, 
it  appears;  for,  a  minute  later  he  looked  up  into 
the  tree  above  me  with  cars  cocked,  head  on  one  tide, 
and  tail  held  lazil)'  on  the  horizontal  and  moving 
slowly  from  time  to  time. 

It  wai  his  UmJc  of  interested  amusement. 

A  couple  of  leaves  fluttered  down,  and  then  the 
half-eaten  pip  of  a  '  wooden  orange '  struck  me  in 
the  face  as  I  lay  back  again  to  tee  what  was  going  OD 
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ibove.  The  rip  gave  me  the  lincj  and  away  up  among 
the  rhicl  tbrk  foliage  I  saw  a  little  old  face  looking 
down  at  mc ;  the  quick  rc3i!c»>  eyes  were  waichiully 
on  the  move,  and  the  mouth  partly  opened  in  the  ihape 
of  anO— faccand  attitude  together  a  vivid  expression 
of  fiurprise  and  indignation  comlrined  with  breathleii 
interest. 

As  my  ry&i  (airly  met  those  above  me,  the  monlcey 
dueled  its  head  forward  and  promptly  *  made  a  face ' 
at  me  without  uttering  a  sound.  Then  others  showed 
up  in  different  places,  and  whole  figtire^  became  viiible 
DOW  »  the  monkeys  stole  softly  along  the  branchet 
to  get  a  better  look  ^x  JccL  and  tnc  :  there  were  a 
couple  of  dozen  of  them  of  all  sizes. 

ihcy  are  the  liveliest,  mo6t  resilesa*  and  most  in- 
quisitive of  creatures  ;  ludicrously  nervous  and  cicit- 
aole ;  quick  to  chattering  anger  and  bursu  of  hyiterical 
passion,  which  are  intensely  comkaU  especially  when 
Uiey  have  been  scared.  Thev  arc  creanires  whose 
method  of  progress  most  readily  betrays  them  by  the 
swaying  of  a  branch  or  quivering  of  leaves,  yet  they 
can  steal  about  and  melt  away  at  will,  like  »mall  grey 
ghosts,  silent  as  the  grave. 

I  had  often  tried  to  trap  them,  but  never  succeeded  : 
Jantje  caught  them,  as  lie  caught  evcrj'thing.  with 
cunning  that  out*matched  his  vrildcr  kindred;  pit- 
falls, noojcs,  whip-trapa,  fall-traps,  foot-snares  drags, 
slip-knots  of  all  kinds,  and  tricb  that  I  cannot  now 
remember,  were  in  his  repertory ;  but  he  disliked 
showing  his  traps^  and  when  told  to  explain  he  would 
half  sulkily  show  one  nf  the  common  kind. 
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The  day  he  cauj^ht  the  monkey  he  ww  well  pleaded, 
and  may  possibly  have  lold  the  truth.  Bnboom  and 
mooltcys,  he  said,  wn  count  just  lUcc  mca^  bu:  ttcy  can 
niilv  amnt  lA'a  \  (f  one  roan  goes  into  a  mealie  Rcld 
ana  watts  for  them  with  a  gun,  their  sentry  will  sec 
him,  and  he  may  vrait  for  ever ;  if  two  go  and  one 
remains*  it  »  uselcu,  for  they  realise  that  only  one  has 
come  out  where  two  went  in  ;  but  if  three  go  in,  one 
may  remain  behind  to  lie  in  wait  for  them,  for  the 
monkeys,  seeing  more  tlun  one  return,  will  invade 
the  mcaiic  field  aa  soon  ai  the  two  arc  safely  our  of 
the  way.  That  wae  only  lantjc'a  explanation  of  the 
well-known  fact  that  monkeyt  and  baboons  kiiow  the 
difference  between  one  and  more  than  one. 

But,  as  Jantjc  tipUined,  their  cleveinrss  helped  him 
to  catch  them.  He  went  alone  and  came  away  alone, 
leaving  his  irap  behind,  knowing  that  they  were  watch- 
ing hu  every  movement,  but  knowing  aUo  that  their 
interne  curiotity  would  draw  them  to  it  the  moment 
it  seemed  safe.  The  trap  he  used  was  an  old  calabash 
or  gi>urtl  wiih  a  round  hole  in  it  aboiii  an  iTxrh  in 
diameter;  and  a  few  pumpkin  seeds  and  meatier  and 
a  hard  crust  of  bread,  just  small  enough  to  get  into 
the  calabash^  formed  the  baic. 

After  fastcninc  the  gourd  by  a  cord  to  a  small 
stump,  he  leic  it  lying  on  iti  side  on  the  ground  where 
he  had  bee^Ti  sitiing.  A  few  crumbs  and  seeds  wcfe 
dropped  near  it  and  the  rest  placed  in  the  ^urd,  wiih 
one  or  t^vo  showing  in  the  mouth*  Then  he  walked 
off  on  the  fiide  where  he  would  b'!  longcet  in  view, 
and  when  well  out  of  sight  sped  round  in  a  circuit 
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to  a  prcvioTnly  selected  spot  where  he  could  get  close 
up  again  xnd  watch. 

The  foremost  monke>^  was  already  on  the  ground 
wlirn  lit-  giit  haclt  and  othrrs  w<rrr  lianging  from  low 
branches  or  clinging  to  the  stems,  reaojr  to  drop  or 
retreat.  Then  began  thegnint«  and  careful  timid  ap- 
cToachcs,  5uch  as  one  sees  in  a  party  of  children  hunting 
for  the  hidden  '  ghos: '  who  is  expected  to  appear  sud- 
denly and  chase  them ;  neit,  the  chanering  garmlous 
warnin;^  and  protests  from  the  uinid  ones — the 
femalrt — in  the  upper  branches;  the  sudden  surt  and 
scurry  of  one  of  the  >"oung»tcr5;  and  the  scare  com- 
municated to  all,  making  even  the  leader  jump  back 
a  pace ;  then  his  angr)-  f^runt  and  loud  tcoldmg  of  the 
fnghtrrwrd  one*— angry  because  lliey  Iiad  givwi  fiirn  a 
fright,  and  loud  because  he  was  reassunng  himself. 

After  a  pause  they  began  the  careful  roundabout 
approach  and  the  squatting  and  waiting:,  making  pre- 
tences of  not  being  particularly  mictegicd,  while 
their  quicV  eyes  watdicd  cverjihing ;  then  the  deft 
pklcing  up  of  one  thing — instantly  dropj^d  'g^li^i 
as  one  picb  up  a  roasted  chestnut  and  drops  it  in  thtf 
&ame  movement,  in  case  it  should  be  hot ;  and  finally 
the  greedy  fcramble  and  chatter. 

I  have  seen  all  that,  but  not,  alas,  the  successful 
ending,  when  trying  to  imitate  Jantje's  methods. 
Jantjc  waited  until  the  tugs  at  ine  gourd  bcc^imc 
serious,  and  then,  knowing  that  the  smaller  things  had 
been  taken  out  or  shaken  out  and  eaten  aind  that 
some  enterprising  monkey  had  put  its  arm  into  the 
bole  and  grabbed  the  crust,  he  ran  out. 
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A  moakcy  rtrctr  leu  go  aojr  food  it  has  grabbed 
and  when,  as  in  ttiU  case,  the  hand  h  jammed  in  a 
narro'-T  neck,  ihc  letting  ro  canro:  eaiily  be  done 
iii^lliKtivt-l}'  or  inadvertently;  ihc  net  rctjuircf  a 
deliberate  effort*  Sojantjc  caught  his  monkey,  and 
flinging  his  ragged  coat  over  the  captive  sat  dovm  to 
make  it  aafc.  By  pushing  the  monkc/a  arm  deeper 
into  the  j>OQrd  the  cruse  became  released  and  the  hand 
freed;  he  then  graduaUy  fhifted  the  monkey  about 
until  lie  ^iK  it[<^  hc'Jil  into  the  thoutdrrt  of  fhc^  loose 
old  ooat,  and  thence  into  the  decve;  and  worked 
away  at  thia  until  he  had  the  creature  ss  helpless  »  a 
mummy,  with  the  head  appearing  at  the  cuff-opening 
and  the  body  jammed  in  cne  deeve  like  a  bulging  over- 
stuffed sauuge.  The  monkey  ttruggled^  icreamed, 
chattered,  made  f^es,  and  cried  tike  a  child;  but 
Jancjc  gripping  it  between  his  knees  worked  away 
unmoved. 

He  next  took  the  cord  from  the  cabbash  and  tied 
one  end  securely  round  the  monkey's  neck,  to  the 
Khrinlcing  huTTor  of  that  icdtviJual^  and  the  other  end 
to  a  stout  bmh  stick  about  seven  or  eight  fccr  long  ; 
and  then  slipped  monkey  cord  and  stick  back  through 
the  sleeve  ancl  had  his  captive  aafc  ;  the  cord  prevented 
it  from  getting  away,  and  the  stick  from  getting  too 
close  and  biting  him.  When  they  sat  opposite  and 
pulled  fjoe«  At  each  frfher  the  family  ukcness  was 
surprising* 

The  grimacing  little  imps  invariably  tempt  one  to 
tease  or  chase  them,  jtut  to  sec  their  antics  and  methods ; 
and  when  I  rose,  openly  watching  them  and  stepping 
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about  for  a  better  view,   they   abandoned  the   sUcnl 

metbods  and  bounded   bcclv  Erom  branch  to  branch 

for  freih  cover,  Jtlways  ducKisg  behind  lomethiag  if 

I  poincedthegunoraitickorevcn  my  arm  at  ihem^ 

and  getting  into  paroxy^mt  of  rage  and  leaning over< 

to  »1ang  and  check  me  whenever  it  seemed  safe. 

jock  wa*  full  of  cicitemcnt,  thoroughly  warmed  U| 
and  aniious  to  be  at  them,  running  about  from  pla 
to  place  to  watch  them,  tacking  and  turning  and  jiudi 
ing  for  better  vic»»,  and  row  and  then  running  to  tJ 
tmnk  and  scraping  ac  it.  Whenever  he  did  this  thei 
wa»  a  moments  Mtcnce;  the  idea  of  playing  a  trick 
on  them  struck  me  and  I  caught  Jock  up  and  put  him  in 
the  fork  of  a  big  main  branch  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  effect  was  ina£*ical :  the  whole  of  the  top 
of  the  ucc  scctned  to  whip  and  rustic  at  once,  and  in 
two  seconds  there  was  not  a  monkey  left. 

Then  a  wave  in  the  top  of  a  small  tree  some  distance 
off  betrajcd  them  and  wc  gave  chaw — a  Uiclc»  romp- 
ing schocl-boy  chase.  They  were  in  the  small  trees 
away  from  the  river  and  it  wan  easy  to  see  and  foUow 
them  ;  and  to  add  lo  the  fun  and  excitement  I  threw 
stones  at  the  branches  behind  them.  Their  excite- 
ment and  aUtm  then  became  hysterical*  and  as  we 
darted  about  to  head  ihcm  qQ  thev  were  several  times 
obliged  to  scamper  a  few  yards  along  the  ground  to 
avoid  me  and  gain  other  trees.  It  was  then  tliat  Jock 
e&jc;yed  himself  mo«t :  he  ran  at  them  ind  made 
flying  leaps  and  snaps  as  they  sprang  up  the  trees  out 
of  reach.  It  was  lie  a  caricature  of  children  in  one 
of  their  m&kc-bclie>'c  chafes;  the  fcicams,  grimaces, 
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and  actions  were  so  human  that  it  would  have  &ecmcd 
lilce  a  tragedy  (ud  one  of  them  been  hurt.  They  got 
•way  into  the  big  trees  once  more,  to  Jock's  dmpp:>iiit- 
mem  but  greatly  lo  my  relief ;  for  I  wa*  quite  pumped 
from  the  romp  and  laughter. 

The  river  at  this  point  was  broken  into  several  tluice* 
by  islands  formed  of  pile*  of  roclts  on  which  there  were 
a  (cw  stunted  trees  and  dcmc  growths  of  tall  rccds» 
and  here  and  there  Uttle  spits  and  fringes  of  white 
sand  were  visible.  There  was  plenty  of  small  ^me 
in  that  partf  and  it  was  a  great  place  for  crocodiles. 
A*  we  were  then  abnui  half  a  mile  helow  where 
Mungo  had  been  left  1  «trolled  along  the  bank  on  the 
look  out  for  a  shot,  frequently  stopping  to  examine 
stupicious  looking  rocb  on  the  sand  spits  or  at  the 
borders  of  the  reed  frinf;es  on  the  little  ieUndt. 

The  shooting  of  crocodiles  was  an  act  of  war:  it 
was  enmity  and  not:  sport  or  a  desire  for  trophies  iliat 
prompted  it,  and  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  other 
chances  wc  never  miucd  a  practice  shot  at  these  fellows. 
I  picked  out  several  '  rocU/  so  suspicioiu  looking  that 
I  would  have  liad  a  $hot  at  them  had  there  been  a 
clear  chance,  and  twice,  while  I  was  trying  to  make 
them  out,  ihcy  slid  silently  into  the  water  before  ihcre 
was  time  to  fixe. 

However,  further  on  there  cjtmc  a  better  chance  than 
any :  there  wa)  something  so  peculiar  about  the  look 
of  thi(  *rock^  that  I  picked  a  good  spot  and  sat  down 
to  watch  it ;  and  presently  the  part  nearest  me  turnect 
dightly,  just  enough  to  show  that  it  was  a  crocodile 
t>'ing  on  the  flat  saod  with  his  nose  towards  mc  and  his 
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tail  hiddcD  in  the  reeds. 


from  where  I  ui   ihrrc  wa« 

a  Maribi  bullet  would  gUacc  from  almost  anv  part 

of  ttutt   pduhcd  hard  case   If    it   struck  at  siich  an 

1  was  titling  on  the  baolc  above  the  flhelving  beach 
of  iheriveronwhichadensemasfiof  rcedsgrcw,  and  ihe 
w;ivingfMiIicry  io[^K|)aTily  obscured  the  sight.  !  know 
the  buUcl  hil  him  somewhere,  because  he  bounded  with 
astoaiahing  strength  and  activity  several  feet  in  the 
air  and  his  tail  slashed  through  the  reedi  like  a  mighty 
scythe.  The  h;ice  jaws  opened  and  he  gave  a  horriblcj 
angry  bellow — somcihing  between  a  roar  and  a  snarl- 
as  he  plunged  into  the  river,  sending  masses  of  spray 
and  water  flying  every  way.  He  made  siraight  acrois, 
appareotly  at  me,  swimming  on  top  of  the  water  at 
amazing  vpeed  and  throwing  up  a  wave  on  either  side 
and  a  white  awirl  of  foam  from  tSe  propelling  tail. 

Ilwa*  certainly  a  tnott  surpri^ingand  iinlir4rd-of  pro- 
ceeding, and  as  he  reached  myaide  of  the  strcam.and  be- 
cause mdden  from  mc  by  the  screen  of  rcxds  at  my  fcct^ 
ItuiBcd  and  bolted.  Icmaybc  that  he  came  at  tnc  with 
murderous  intent ;  or  it  may  be  that,  blinded  by  rage 
orpatDfhecaine  towards  mc  simply  because  he  happenedj 
to  be  facirgihat  way  ;  but,  wluicvtrr  tlie  reaMiTi,it  was- 
painfully  clear  that  if  he  meant  buaineo  he  would  be  on 
to  me  before  it  was  poMiblc  to  see  him  in  the  reeds. 
That  was  enough  for  me.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
me  that  there  \vafi  going  to  be  any  fun  in  this  for  the 
crfjcodile  ;  but  one's  sense  of  humour  and  justice  was 
always  being  stimulated  in  the  Bushveld. 
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With  twenty  yards  of  open  ground  bctweca  ue  I 
turned  and  waited  ;  but  no  crocodile  appeared,  nor 
wit  there  a  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  reeds.  A  few 
minuica  wait ;  a  Cjiuiiojs  iclurn  ;  a  careful  scrutiny  ; 
and  thcD  resort  to  sticks  and  stono ;  but  all  to  ro 
purpose  :  there  was  neither  si^  nor  sound  of  the 
crocodile;  and  not  being  disposed  to  go  into  the 
reed»  to  look  for  something  H-htch  1  did  not  want^ 
but  might  want  me,  I  retunicrd  to  Mimgo — a  Vltle 
wiser,  it  i»  true,  but  not  undulf  *  heady'  on  that 
account. 

Half  an  hour's  jogging  alonp  the  banlc  having  failed 
to  propose  an}tlung,  I  strucl:  away  from  IM  river 
taking  a  line  through  the  bush  towards  camp,  and 
eventually  came  acn^M«  a  miuU  herd  i>f  blue  wildeuecsic. 
Mungo's  pricked  can  and  rai»cd  head  warned  me ; 
but  tjie  gra»  being  liigh  it  waa  Dot  ea$v  to  lee  enough 
of  them  from  the  ground  to  place  an  elective  ^ot, 
and  before  a  chance  oSered  ihey  moved  off  slowly, 
I  wailced  aficr  them,  Irading  Mungo  and  trying  to  get 
a  fair  opening  on  slightly  higher  croimd. 

Presently  half  a  do^cn  blaclo^h  things  appeared 
above  the  tail  grass ;  they  were  the  hcadfi  of  the  wildc- 
bceite — all  turned  one  way,  and  all  looking  at  ue  with 
ears  wide  spread.  Only  the  upper  halves  ol  the  heads 
were  visible  through  ihc  thinner  to|3«  of  the  gtass^ 
and  even  an  ordinary  standing  »hot  was  not  podublc 
I  had  to  go  to  a  tree  for  support  in  order  to  tip-toe 
for  the  shot,  and  whiUi  in  the  act  of/raising  my  rifie 
ihc  heads  ditappeared ;  but  I  took  chance'^and  &ed 
just  below  where  the  last  one  had  shown  up. 
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The  wildcbccftc  weic  out  of  tight,  hidden  by  gras* 
&k  feci  hi);h,  but  a  bnmch  of  the  tree  beside  me  served 
as  a  honzoHTal  bir  and  hoUting  myself  chin  high  I  wzs 
able  lo  see  them  again.  In  front  of  us  t)icre  was  a  dry 
vici  quite  free  of  bmhfSonic  two  hundred  yards  acrooftod 
four  himdrcd  yard^  long,  and  the  wtldebceice  had  gone 
away  to  the  right  and  were  slcirting  the  vlei,  apparently 
meaning  to  ^t  round  to  the  opposite  side,  avoiding 
the  direct  cut  across  the  vlei  for  reasons  of  their  ovrn. 
It  occurred  to  me  ihit  there  muu  be  a  deep  don^a  or 
perhaDsa  mud  holcinfront  which  they  were  aroicUng; 
out  tnat  it  might  be  possible  for  me  tc  get  acro6.if  c^ 
even  half  way  across,  in  time  to  have  another  shot  at 
them  the 'next  time  they  (topped  to  look  back,  a«  they 
were  almost  ceriaiTi  lo  do;  «u  I  ran  ,%lTaight  iin. 

One  does  not  have  to  re;i5on  things  out  like  that  in 
actual  practice :  the  conclusion  comes  imtantlyt  as 
\i  by  instinct,  and  no  time  b  lost.  To  drop  from  the 
blanch,  pick  up  the  litle,  and  stan  running  were  all 
parts  of  one  movement.  Stooping  slightly  to  prevent 
m^  biibfiing  hat  frcii]  showing  up  in  \\w  ^''^^  '^>pS 
and  holding  the  rifle  obliquely  before  me  as  a  sort  of 
iDowplough  to  dear  the  gra&s  from  my  eyes,  1  made  as 
good  pace  as  the  ground  would  allow. 

No  doubt  the  ride  held  in  front  of  me  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  notice  anything  on  the  ground ;  but  the  con- 
centrated stare  ac.rofS  the  vie!  :ti  the  dirr-ctiun  of  the 
galloping  wildcbceste  was  4uite  as  much  the  caun:  of 
what  followed*  Going  faiet  and  stooping  low,  with  all 
my  weight  ihrrm-n  fonvard,  I  ran  right  into  a  wildc- 
bcestc  cow.     My  ftlK)t  had  wounded  her  through  the 
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lidncyi,  completely  paralysing  the  hind  quaneri,  and 
th^  had  instantly  dropped  out  of  siglit  m  the  grass* 
The  only  warning  I  got  wa*  a  furious  snorts  and  the 
black  looking  monster  with  gieat  blazmg  blood-shot 
eyes  rose  up  on  its  front  kg*  as  I  ran  into  it. 

To  charge  into  a  wounded  wildcbeestc  ready  to  go  for 
you,  just  when  your  whole  attention  U  concentrated 
upon  (iiherK  two  lumdrr J  yanU  beyond,  is  nearly  ai  un- 
pleasant as  it  b  uncicpccted ;  it  becomes  a  quettion  of 
what  will  happen  toyoutrftther  than  of  what  you  will 
do,  Thar  at  any  rate  was  my  experience.  The  rifle, 
if  it  had  hindered  me,  A^o  helped  :  held  otic  at  arms 
lenffth  it  struck  the  wildebecste  across  the  forehead 
and  t)\f.  rnlliMDn  *aved  my  chest  ffftm  the  hom^i. 
There  was  an  angry  to4S  of  the  big  head  and  the  rifk 
was  twirled  out  of  my  hand,  as  oi>e  might  flip  a  match 
away. 

I  do  not  tnow  exactly  what  happened  :  the  impres- 
uon  ia  of  a  breaihlesi  BCcond*s  whirl  and  scramble, 
,and  then  finding  myself  standing  untouched  five  yards 
jaway,  with  the  half-paralysed  wilde- 
beeste  squatting  like  a  dog  and  strug-  V 
gling  to  drag  the  usekc$  hind  quarters  ^ 
along  in  its  ftirioas  efforts  to 
get  at  Jock  who  had  already 
intervened  to  help  me. 


The  rific  lay  within  the  circle \| 
of  the  big  hodced  horns ;  and  A 
the  squatting  animal,   making 
a   pivot    of  its  hind  quarten,^' 
slewed     round      and      round, 
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making  uvage  lungo  at  Jock  and  great  heaves 
at  me  cich  time  1  tried  to  get  the  rifle. 
It  often  happens  that  thots  totiching  the  ktdnep 
produce  a  paraiysis,  tctnporarily  severe,  which  passes 
off  to  a  RTcat  extent  after  some  minutes  and  leaves  the 
wounded  animal  well  able  lo  charge  :  it  happened  tn 
mc  some  yean  later  while  trying  to  photograph  a 
wounded  sable. 

1  tried  to  hook  the  gun  out  with  a  stick  but  the 
wildebecste  twung  round  and  faced  me  at  once, 
snapping  the  sticks  and  twirling  them  otit  of  my  hands 
wiin  surprising  case  and  c^uickne^.  I  then  tried 
another  game,  and  by  making  feint  attacks  from  the 
other  side  at  last  got  the  animal  gradually  worked  away 
from  mj  gun  ;  and  the  next  attempt  at  raking  was 
successful. 

When  the  excitement  was  over  and  there  wu  a 
chance  ot  taking  ^tock  of  the  position,  I  fourd  that 
Jock  h;ii1  a  prctt}'  good  *  gravel  raflh  '  on  one  hip  and 
a  nasty  cut  down  one  leg ;  nc  had  caught  the  wildcoecatc 
by  the  no^e  the  initant  I  ran  into  it,  and  it  had  'wiped 
the  fioor '  with  him  and  flung  him  ftside. 

I  found  my  bandolier  with^a  broken  buckle  Iving  on 
the  BT3M  ;  one  shirt  sleeve  was  ripped  open  ; 
the  back  of  the  right  hand  cut  across ;  hands 
and  knees  were  well  grated  ;  and  there  were 
lumps  and  bruises  about  the  1^  forwhich 
there  was  no  satisfactory  explanation.  I 
mutt  have  scrambled  out  like  an  unwilling 
participant  in  3  dog  fight 
It    vi^s   a   long  job  skinning* 


cutting  up,  ifid  padung  tlie  wildcbcestc,  and  whca 
we  r«:Lched  the  outspan  ihc  wa£;gon»  hid  alrcadv 
tuned  and  we  had  a  long  cramp  before  u«  to  caica 
them. 

I  drove  Mungo  before  me,  keeping  him  at  an  eaw 
jog,  Wc  had  been  going  for  possihlv  an  hour  and  it 
ivas  quUc  dark,  except  for  the  6tan  ancJ  the  young  moon 
low  down  on  our  right ;  the  road  waa  soft  and  Nlungo's 
]ogf;ing  pacei  founded  like  floppy  mn  i  there  was  no 
oiHer  tound  ai  all,  not  even  a  distant  rumble  from 
the  waggons  to  cheer  us  ;  Mungo  mu»t  have  been  ttck 
of  it  and  one  might  have  thought  him  jogging  in  his 
sleep  but  for  the  occasional  pricking  of  his  ears — a 
trick  that  alwa)'^  makc&  me  wonder  how  much  more 
do  hordes  see  in  the  dark  than  we  do.  I  walked  like 
n  machine,  w!th  rifle  on  shoulder  and  glad  to  be  rid  of 
the  broken  bandolier,  then  transferred  to  Mungo; 
and  Jock  trotted  at  my  heels. 

Thi*  tired  monotonous  progress  was  disturbed  by 
Mungo :  his  ears  pricked ;  his  head  went  up ;  and 
he  stopped,  looking  hard  ai  a  hig  low  Ini^h  on  our  left* 
I  gave  him  a  tap  with  the  switch,  and  without  an 
instant  hesitation  he  dashed  off  to  the  right  making 
a  half  circle  through  the  veld  and  coming  into  the  road 
again  fifty  yards  ahead,  and  galloped  away  leaving  a 
rising  column  of  dust  behind  aim. 

I  stDod  and  f^et'd  the?  biiHli  that  Mitngo  had  sthied 
atf  and  the  fir^t  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  that 
mr  bandolier  and  cartridges  were  with  the  pony. 
Then  jock  growled  low  and  moved  a  few  step:  forward 
and  slightly  to  the  r^hc^  abo  sheering  off  from  that 
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bash.  I  fcit  that  h.<  wat  bmtling  al!  cr^cr,  but  there 
wa»  neither  tunc  nor  light  to  wjLtch  him-  I  stepped 
slowl)'  sidcwa>-s  ahcr  him  gripping  the  rifle  and  loolung 
hard  3t  the  dqHu 

Our  line  was  much  the  same  as  Mongo's  and  would 
lake  us  some  seven  or  eight  paces  off  the  road — more 
than  tkar  vfA»  not  possible  owing  %rt  the  barrier  of 
thorns  OQ  that  side.  When  we  got  abreut  of  the  bush 
tvro  Urge  spots  of  pale  light  appeared  m  the  middle 
of  it,  appaieDthr  waist  bi^  from  the  ground. 

It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  tense  crcepv  feeling 
caused  by  the  dead  stillness,  the  soft  light,  ana  the  paw 
expressionkssglcMir  of  those  ejrea — che  haunting  myateiy 
of  e^  and  nothmg  more ! 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  eyes  in  the  night ;  but  this 
n-ai  a  *  nervy'  occasK^Ht  and  there  i$  no  other  that 
comes  bad:  with  all  the  vividness  and  reality  of  the 
cxperimcc  itself^  as  this  one  does.  And  I  was  not  the 
only  nervous  one,  Mnnga  incontinently  bolted— 
probably  what  he  saw  warranted  it ;  Joek,  as  ever, 
faced  it ;  but  when  my  foot  touched  his  hind  leg  as 
we  sidled  away  he  flew  round  with  a  convulsive  jump. 
He  too  was  strung  io  concert  pitch. 
:  As  we  moved  on  and  passed  the  reflecting  angle  of 
the  moon,  the  light  of  the  eyes  went  out  as  suddenly 
and  silently  as  it  had  appeared.  There  was  nothing 
then  'o  show  me  where  danger  lay ;  but  lock  knew, 
and  I  kept  a  watch  on  him.  He  jogged  beside  me, 
lagging  slightly  as  if  to  cover  our  retreat,  always 
looking  back.  A  couple  of  times  he  f^torpcd  entirely 
and   stood    in   the    road,  facing    stiaight    back   and 
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\Vl  r»chcd  the  Crccodfle  River  drift  on  a  Sunday 
morniDg,  after  a  rarncuUrl)'  dry  and  diuty  night  trek. 
*  Wanting  a  wasn'  did  not  on  such  occasions  mcaD 
a  mikl  inclination  for  a  luxiu)' :  it  meant  that  waihing 
wa5  badlj  needed.  The  duat  lay  inches  deep  on  the 
one  worn  veld  road,  and  the  loag  strings  of  oxen  toil- 
ing along  kicked  up  tuSocating  cloodi  of  fine  dust 
which  there  wat  eeldoni  any  breeze  to  carry  o9 :  it 
powden^d  while  man  and  black  to  an  ecjual  level  of 
yellowy  red.  The  waggons  were  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  river;  and,  taking  a  eompkte 
change,  1  went  off  for  a  real  clean  up. 

We  generally  managed  to  get  in  a  couple  of  bathes 
at  the  rivers — real  swini«^-^uc  that  was  only  dome  in 
the  regular  drifis  and  when  there  were  people  about  or 
waggons  crossing-  Id  such  conditions  crocodiles  rarely 
ippeared ;  they  prefer  solitude  and  silence.  The 
BWims  were  very  delif-htfol  but  somewhat  diSercnt 
from  ordinary  bathes  ;  however  remote  may  have  been 
the  risk  of  meeting  a  crocodile  when  you  dived,  or  of 
being  grabbed  by  otic  a»  you  swani^  the  idea  was  always 
there  and  made  it  more  interesting. 
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Being  ilonc  that  day  I  had  no  tDicntion  of  having 
a  swim  or  of  going  inio  ihc  open  rivci,  and  I  took  a 
little  trouble  to  pick  a  auicabfc  pool  mi\}i  a  r(K.V  mi 
which  to  »tind  and  dcc»i.  The  ^-atcr  wi!t  clear  and 
I  could  see  the  bottom  of  the  pool.  It  was  quite 
shallow — three  fee:  deep  at  mo«t— made  by  a  scour 
in  the  candy  beJ  and  c^vided  from  the  main  stream 
by  a  narrow  spit  of  sand  a  couple  of  yards  wide  and 
twenty  tongp  At  the  top  end  of  the  sand  spit  was  a 
flat  rock— my  drcsung  table* 

After  a  dip  in  the  pool  I  stood  on  co  the  nnd  apit 
to  scrub  oS  the  brown  diut,  keepng  one  unsoaped  eye 
roving  round  for  intrufive  crocodiles,  and  the  loaded 
rif?e  lying  beside  inc.  TI>e  bnitrs  dide  out  sa  silently 
and  uncipccicdly  that  in  that  exposed  position,  wiiri 
water  all  round,  one  could  not  adord  to  turn  one's 
back  on  any  quarter  for  long.  There  h  something 
laughable — it  seemed  faintly  humorous  even  then— * 
in  the  idea  of  a  aaked  man  Iiaatiiy  washing  90^p  out 
of  hU  eyes  and  squeezing  away  llie  water  to  take  a 
humed  look  behind  him,  and  then  after  careful  survey, 
doing  an  '  alto^ihcr  '  dow&c  just  as  hastily— blowing 
and  spluttering  all  the  time  Uke  a  boy  after  his  first 
dive. 

The  bath  was  succ^sful  and  ended  without  incident 
— not  a  stgn  of  a  crocodile  the  whole  time  !  Breakfait 
was  ready  when  I  reached  the  waggons,  and  feeling 
very  fit  and  clean  in  a  fresh  flannel  shirt  and  white 
moleskins,  1  sat  down  lo  it.  Jim  Makokcl'  brought  the 
kettle  of  coScc  from  the  fire  and  was  in  ihe  act  of 
pouring  some  into  a  big  mog  when  be  stopped  with 
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%  grunc  of  surprise  and,  looking  towards  the  riv^rt 
caJled  out  »Jiar[>ly,  "  WIiii   U  ii  ?  " 

One  of  the  herd  bo}^  was  coming  at  a  trot  to^rards 
ufit  and  the  driven,  thinking  something  had  happened 
to  the  oien»  called  a  question  to  him.  He  dtd  do: 
answer  until  he  reached  them  and  crea  then  Gpole 
ID  Kk  ouiet  a  tone  diat  I  could  not  caEcb  what  he 
uid.  Bui  Jiin^  putting  down  the  ietcle,  ran  tti  ha 
waggOD  and  grabbing  hii  sticks  and  assegais  called  to 
me  in  a  husk)'  shouting  whisper — ^»*hich  imperfectly 
describes  Jim^s  way  ol  relieving  his  feelings,  without 
making  the  whole  world  echo :  "  Ingwenye,  Inkos  I 
Inflwcnye  Umkulu !  Big  Clocodile!  Groot  KrokodiL 
Bais!" 

Then  abandoning  his  excited  polyglot  he  gabbled 
o9  in  pure  Zulu  and  ai  incredible  speed  s  long  account 
of  the  big  Crocodile:  it  had  carried  ofi  four  boys 
goiDg  to  the  gold  fields  that  year;  it  had  taken  a 
woman  and  a  baby  from  ihc  kraal  near  by,  but  a  white 
man  had  beaten  it  oS  with  a  bucket ;  it  had  taken  all 
the  dogs,  and  even  catves  and  goats,  at  the  drinking 
place ;  and  goodness  knowshow  much  more*  How  Jim 
got  his  new4,  and  when  he  made  his  friends,  were  puzzles 
never  solved. 

Hunting  stoiics,  like  liavcUcrs  tales,  arc  proverbially 
dangeioua  to  repuutions,  hcns^ver  literally  true  ihey 
may  be ;  and  this  is  necessarily  so,  partly  ticeausc  only 
exceptional  things  are  wovth  telling,  and  panlv  because 
the  conditions  of  the  country  or  the  life  referred  to 
are  unfamiliar  and  cannot  be  grasped-  It  is  a  depress- 
ing but   accepted   fact    that   the    idcalj  lurid — andj   I 
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ftuppoac,  conTindng — picturcfi  ol  wild  life  are  done  in 
London,  where  the  author  is  unhampered  by  fact  or 
experience  i 

'*  Slick  to  the  impcasible,  and  you  will  be  belicvi;d: 
koep  clear  of  fact  and  commonplace,  and  you  cinnoc 
be  checked." 

Such  was  the  cynical  advice  given  many  years  ago 
by  one  who  had  bought  hii  experience  in  childhood 
and  could  not  for^t  it*  Sent  home  aa  a  amall  boy 
from  a  mission  station  in  Zululand  to  be  educated 
by  hit  grandparents,  he  found  the  demand  for  marvels 
among  his  simple  country  relativeii  so  great  thai  his 
stnall  experience  of  malccs  and  w'Jd  animals  was  soon 
used  up ;  but  the  eager  suggestive  qoeslioni  ol  the 
good  people,  old  and  younp^,  led  him  on,  and  he  shyly 
crossed  the  border.  The  Fields  of  Fancy  were  fair 
and  free  ;  there  ncre  no  fences  there  ;  and  he  ttcpped 
out  g.*ily  into  the  Little  People**  country — ^Thc  Land 
of  Let**  Pretcndia  !     He  b«ime  very  popular. 

One  day,  however*  whilst  looking  at  tnc  cow«,  he 
remarked  that  in  Zululand  a  cow  would  not  yield  her 
milk  unless  the  calf  stood  by. 

The  old  farmer  stopped  in  his  walk,  gave  him  one 
suspicious  loolc^  and  asked  coldly,  **What  do  they  do 
when  a  calf  is  killed  or  dies  ?  " 

"  They  never kiU  the cahes  there,"  the  ooy  answered, 
"  but  once  when  one  died  father  ttuffed  the  skin  with 
grast  and  shewed  it  to  the  cow,  because  they  said  that^ 
would  do.** 

The  old  maUj  red  with  anger,  took  the  boy 
to  his  room,  saying  that  as  long  as  he  sjtoke 
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of  the  Vionu  tigcn  and  anako  that  he  hicw  abouCt 
they  believed  him ;  but  when  it  came  to  farming ! 
No  1  Downright  lying  he  would  not  have ;  and  there 
was  oothixLf-  for  it  but  larruping. 

*' It  WIS  the  only  piece  ot  solid  truili  they  had 
allowed  me  to  lell  for  monihs,*'  he  added  thoughtfully, 
"  and  I  got  a  fim-cb.^  hiding  for  it." 

And  wa»  there  no  one  who  doubted  Du  Chaitlu  vid 
Stanley  and  others  i  Did  no  one  question  Gordoa^ 
Cumming's  story  of  the  herd  of  elephants  caught  ancl'3 
Icillcd  in  a  little  Uoof  ?  and  did  not  wc  of  Barbcrtoa 
many  year*  later  locate  the  spot  by  the  enormous 
pile  of  bone^  and  name  it  "  luephants'  Kloof "  ? 

llierc  are  two  crocodile  incidents  well  known  to 
those  whom  time  has  now  made  old  hands*  but  believed 
by  no  one  else ;   even  in  the  day  of  their  happening 
they  divided  men  into  believers  and  unbelievers.    The 
one  was  of  *  Mad  '  Owen— only  madp  bccjinc  utterly 
recklc«a — riding  through  Komaii  Drift  one  moonlight 
night    alone  and    unarmed*  who»  riding,  found    his 
horse  brought  to  a  stop,  plunging  kicking  and  struggling 
on  the  sand  bank  in  mid-scream  where  the  water  was 
not  waist  deep,     Owen  looking  back  saw  chat  a  croco- 
dile had  his  horse  by  the  leg.    All  he  bad  was  a  leaded 
hunting  crop,  but,  jumping  into   the  watei  he  laid 
on  so  vigorously  that  the  crocodile  made  of^,  and  Owen 
remounted  ana  rode  out- 
There  arc  many  who  say  that  it  is  not  true — that 
it  cannot  be  true ;    for  no  man  would  do  it.     But 
there  are  others  who  have  an  open  mind,  because  they 
knew  Owen — Mad  Owcti,  ^bo  lot  a  wager  bandaged 
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Ills  horjcS  eyes  and  galloped  him  over  a  twenty  foot 
bank  hejdlong  into  the  Jew's  Hole  in  Lydcnburg ; 
Owen,  wlio  when  driving  four  young  horse*  in  a  Cape 
cart  iJung  the  rtint  away  and  whipped  up  the  team, 
bellowing  with  laughter,  because  his  nervous  cx)nn- 
panion  said  he  had  never  been  up^et  and  did  not  want 

to  be  ;    Owen,  who But  too  many  Oiings  rise  up 

that  earned  him  his  title  and  blow  the  '  imposnblc ' 
to  the  viiiidSp 

Mad  Owen  deserves  a  book  to  himself ;  but 
here  \s  my  little  testimony  on  his  behalf,  given  shame- 
faced at  the  thought  of  how  he  would  roar  to  think 
il  needed. 

I  Closed  that  same  drift  one  evening  and  on  riding 
up  the  bank  to  Fiirlcy*3  store  saw  a  horse  standing  in 
a  dejected  attitude  with  one  hind  leg  clothed  in 
*trowsers'  made  of  sacking  and  held  up  by  a  sus- 
pender ingeniously  fastened  across  his  back. 

During  the  evening  something  reminded  me  of  the 
horse*  and  1  asked  a  question ;  and  the  end  of  Hurley's 
answer  was,  "They  say  it's  all  a  yam  about  'horse- 
whipping '  a  crocodile  :  all  we  know  is  that  one  night, 
a  week  ago,  he  turned  up  here  dripping  wet,  and 
after  having  a  drink  told  us  the  yam.  He  had  the 
leaded  hunting-crop  in  his  hand  ;  and  that's  the  horse 
he  wai  riding.  You  can  make  what  you  like  of  tt> 
We've  been  doctoring  the  horse  ever  sinccj  but  I  doubt 
if  it  will  pull  through  1 " 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  incident.  Ov^en  did  not 
invent  ;  he  had  no  need  to  ;  and  Furlcy  himwU  was 
no  mean  judge  of  crocodiles  and  men.  Furlcy  kept 
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a  ferry  boat  for  the  mc  of  natives  and  othen  when 
the  river  was  tip,  at  half  a  crown  a  trip.  The  business 
ran  itseU  and  went  strong  during  ilic  cumineT  floods, 
but  in  winter  when  the  river  was  low  and  fordablc 
ii  iiecdcd  pushing;  and  then  Fcrlcy's  boatman,  an 
intelligent  native,  would  loiter  about  the  drift  and 
intercn  travellers  in  his  crocodile  storiei,  and  if  ihcy 
proved  overconfident  or  Krcpttcal,  w^uld  manoeuvre 
them  a  little  way  doun  stream  where,  from  the  bank, 
they  would  iiBuaUy  lec  a  big  crocodile  funning  him- 
self on  a  land  spii  bdow  the  drift.  The  boys  always 
took  the  boat.  One  day  some  police  entered  the 
store  and  ioyoualy  announced  that  they  bad  got  him 
— "  baggea  tlic  old  villain  at  Ia«!";  and  Furky 
dropped  on  a  tack  of  mealies  groaning  out  "  Glory^ 
Boys!  The  ferry's  ruined-  Why»  I've  preserved  him 
for  years  !  " 

The  other  crocodile  incident  concenu  '*  Lybg  Tom  " 
—brave  mcrry-faiced  bluc-cycd  Tom  ;  bubblmg  with 
good  humour ;  overflowing  with  kindne&s ;  and  toll 
of  the  wildest  yams,  alwa)'S  good  and  amuting,  but  so 
steep  that  they  made  the  most  case-hardened  draw 
a  long  breath. 

The  name  Lying  Tom  was  understood  and 
accepted  by  every  one  in  the  place,  barring  Tom 
himself;  for>  oddJy  enough,  there  was  another  Tom 
of  the  same  «umame,  but  no  relation,  and  once  when 
his  name  cropped  up  I  heard  the  real  Simon  Pure  refer 
to  him  as  "my  namesake — the  cliap  they  call  Lying 
Tom,"  To  the  day  of  his  death  Tom  believed  that 
it  wa$  the  other  Tom  vvho  was  esteemed  the  liar 
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Tom  vra»  i  prospector  who  '  came  in  *  occwioftally 
for  supplies  or  Iiccdks;  and  there  cime  a  day  when 
Barberton  was  eonrulscd  by  L>in(:  Tom's  latest. 

He  had  been  waUdng  along  the  bank  of  the  Crocodile 
River,  and  on  hearing  screams  ran  down  josi  in  iijdc 
to  fee  a  lalTir  woman  wiih  a  child  on  her  back  dragged 
off  through  the  sltallcA^'  water  by  a  crocodile,  lorn 
ran  in  to  help — "  I  kicltcd  the  dji»hcd  thing  on  the 
head  and  in  the  cycs,^*  he  said,  **  and  punched  its  rib^ 
and  then  grabbed  the  bucket  that  the  woman  had  in 
her  hand  and  hammered  the  bUmcd  thing  otcr  the 
head  till  it  let  go.  By  Jimminy,  Boys,  the  woman  was 
in  a  mess :  never  saw  any  one  in  *uch  a  frighi  \  " 

Poor  Tom  su0cred  from  ccmumption  in  the  throat 
and  talked  in  hu^  jerks  broken  by  coughs  and  laughter. 
Is  there  one  among  them  who  knew  hin  who  does  not 
remember  the  brec7y  cheeriness,  the  indomitable 
pluck,  ihc  merry  blue  eyes,  hi  limpidly  cleai,  the 
cxpreduve  btiihy  eyebrows,  and  the  tccth»  too  perfect 
to  be  wasted  on  a  tnan,  and  ever  flashing  with  nu  un- 
failing smiles  i 

Tom  w*ould  end  up  with—'*  NigKcr*  said  I  was 
'  takaii ' :  asked  for  some  of  my  mrficire  !  Blamed 
got  no  pluck ;    would've   let   t}>e 


woman 


niggers; 
go!" 

Of  course  ihis  storj-  went  the  rounds  as  Tom's 
latest  and  be$t ;  but  one  day  we  turned 
up  in  Barberton  to  deliver  our  loads,  and 
that  erening  a  whisper  went  about  and 
men  with  faces  humorously  puzzled 
looked  at  one'  -  another^  ^and  said 
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"Lying    Tom**  a  fraud:     the    crocodile 

For  our  partj^,  shooting  guinea-fowl  in  the  Icaffir 
land*  alonp  the  river*  came  upon  a  kiaal  where  there 
»t  a  woman  with  an  arm  so  scarred  and  marked  that 
we  could  not  btit  aal  what  Iiad  caused  it.  There  waa 
no  difFerercc  in  The  *iorics,  occcpt  that  tlj^  Itaflfirsi  after 
saying  that  the  white  man  had  kicked  the  crocodile 
and  beaten  it  with  the  bucket,  added  **  and  be  kicked 
and  beat  with  the  bucket  the  two  men  who  were  there, 
saying  that  ihcy  were  not  men  but  dogi,  who  would  not 
go  in  and  help  the  woman.  But  he  was  bewitched  : 
the  crocodile  could  not  much  him  !  " 

Some  of  Tom'*  Jtories  were  truly  incredible,  but 
not  those  in  which  he  figured  to  advantage :  he  was 
too  brave  a  man  to  have  consciously  j>aincd  credit  he 
did  not  deicrve.  He  died»  slowlv  sta^^*ed  to  death 
by  the  cruel  disease — (he  hrivc,  kindly,  cheery  spirit, 
smiting  unlieateii  ic  ihc  end. 

That  was  what  Jim  referred  to  when  he  called  me 
CO  kill  the  murdcicr  of  women  and  children.  It 
pleased  him  and  other;  to  say  that  this  was  the  same 
crocodile;  and  I  believe  it  was.  The  locality  was 
the  same,  and  the  kraal  boy»  said  that  it  waa  in  the  old 
place  from  which  all  itn  murdf^fous  raidi  had  been 
made ;   and  that  was  all  we  knew. 

I  took  the  rifle  and  went  with  the  hcrd^boy ;  Jim 
followed  clote  behind,  walking  on  his  toet  with  the 
waltzv  springy  movement  of  an  ostrich,  eager  to  get 
ahcfld  ;iiid  rrpeatcdly  silenced  and  driven  back  hy  mc 
in  the  few  hundred  yards^  w^lk  to  the  river., 
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A  qncer  premonitoiy  feeling  came  over  mc  as  I 
MLw  we  were  making  straight  for  the  bathing  pool; 
but  before  Teaching  the  bnnk  the  herd  boy  aquatted 
dowDf  indicaimg  that  somewhere  in  (roni  antl  beIo\¥ 
us  the  eacm^  would  be  found.  An  easv  crawl  broughi 
mc  to  the  nvcr  bank  and»  sure  enough,  on  (he  very 
spot  vrherc  I  had  stood  to  wa&h,  only  fifty  vardi  itom 
us»  there  was  an  enormous  crocodile*  He  was  lying 
along  the  sand-spit  with  his  full  length  exposed  to  me. 
Such  1  thot  would  have  been  a  moral  certainty,  but 
as  I  brought  the  ride  slowly  up  it  may  have  glinted  in 
ihc  sun.  or  perhaps  the  crocodile  had  been  watching 
u3  all  the  time,  for  with  one  easy  turn  and  no  splash 
at  all  he  ^lid  into  the  river  and  ^vos  goAc. 

It  was  very  disgusting  and  I  pitched  into  Jim  and 
the  other  boys  behind  for  having  made  a  noise  and 
vhown  rhemielves ;  but  they  were  still  squatiing 
when  1  reached  ihcm  and  vowed  they  had  nciihci 
moved  nor  spoken-  We  had  already  turned  to  go 
when  there  came  a  distant  call  from  bcj'ond^ilic  driver. 
To  mc  it  was  merclya  kaffir's  voice  and^a  sound 
quite  meaninffl^s :  but  to  the  bojV  trained  ears 
it  ipote  clearly,  Jim  preated  me  downwards 
and  wc  all  squatted  again* 

"He    is    coming    out    on    another^ sand- 
bank," Jim  explained. 

Again  I  crawled  to  the  bank  and 
lay  f&t,  with  the  rifle  ready.  There 
wa«anoiher  sand  sireaka  hundred 
yards  out  in  the  stream  with 
two  out-croppings  of 
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bUck  rock  it  the  upper  end  oi  it — they  were  rocks 
right  enough,  for  I  lud  ezimined  them  carefully  when 
bithing.  ThU  wis  the  only  other  tindbanlc  in  eight  : 
it  WAS  higher  than  it  appeared  to  be  from  a  distance 
and  the  crocodile  whil«t  hidden  from  u«  was  visible 
to  the  natives  on  the  opposite  bank  sa  it  lay  in  the 
shallow  water  and  cmcr^d  inch  by  inch  to  rcsame 
its  morning  sun  bath.  The  crocodile  was  to  slow  in 
thowing  up  that  I  quite  thought  it  had  been  scared 
off  again,  and  I  lurned  to  eiamine  rrthcr  ohjea*  and 
spots  up  and  down  the  Mream ;  but  presently  glancing 
back  at  the  bank  again  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be 
«  third  rock,  no  bigger  than  i  loaf  of  Dread.  Thia 
object  I  watched  until  my  eyes  ached  and  swam  ;  it 
was  the  only  possible  crocodde ;  yet  it  was  so  amaU, 
so  motionless,  so  permanent  liKiking,  it  seemed  aUurd 
to  doubt  that  it  really  was  a  stone  which  had  passed 
unnoticed  before. 

As  I  watched  unblinkingly  it  seemed  to  grow  bigger 
and  again  contract  with  regular  swing,  as  if  it  sweued 
and  fthrank  with  breathing ;  and  knowing  that  this 
mufit  be  nicTely  an  optical  deluMon  cauaed  by  staring 
loo  long,  I  shut  my  eyes  for  a  minute.  The  eHect  was 
excellent  :  the  rock  was  much  bigger ;  and  after  that 
it  was  easy  to  lie  still  and  wait  for  the  cunning  old 
reptile  to  show  himKlf. 

li  took  half  an  hour  of  this  cautious  manctuvrixig 
and  edging  on  the  part  o(  the  crocodile  before  he 
was  comfortably  settled  on  the  sand  with  the  sun 
wanning  all  his  back.  In  the  meantime  the  waggon 
boys  behind  me  had  not  stirred  ;  on  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  river  luffirs  from  the  neighbourmg  kraal  bad 
gathered  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  men,  women 
and  children^  and  they  stood  loosely  grouped,  instinc-* 
tively  Gtill  silent  and  watchful,  like  a  little  scattered 
herd  of  deer.  All  on  both  sides  were  watching  me 
and  waiting  for  the  shot.  It  seemed  useless  to  delay 
longer ;  the  whole  length  of  the  body  was  showing, 
but  it  looked  so  wanting  in  thickness,  so  shallow 
in  fact,  that  it  was  evident  the  crocodile  was  lying, 
not  on  the  top,  but  on  the  other  slope  of  the  sand  spit ; 
and  probably  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches— in 
depth — of  body  was  visible. 

It  was  little  enough  to  aim  at»  and  the  bullet 
seemed  to  strike  the  top  of  the  bank  first,  sending 
up  a  column  of  sand,  and  then,  probably  knocked  all 
out  of  shape,  ploughed  into  the  body  with  a  tremendous 
thump. 

The  crocodile  threw  a  back  somersault — that  u, 
it  seemed  to  rear  up  on  its  tail  and  spring  backwards  ; 
the  jaws  divided  into  a  huge  fork  as,  for^a  second,  it 
stood  up  on  end ;  and  it  let  out  an  enraged  roar, 
seemingly  aimed  at  the  heavens*  It  was  a  very  sudden 
and  dramatic  effect,  following  on  the  long  silence. 

Then  the  whole  world  seemed  to  burst  into  in- 
describable turmoil ;  shouts  and  yells  burst  out  on 
all  sides;  the  kafiirs  rushed  down  to  the  banks — 
the  men  armed  with  sticks  and  assegais,  and  the 
women  and  children  with  nothing  more  formidable 
than  their  voices ;  the  crocodile  was  alive — very 
much,  alive — and  in  the  water;  the  waggon  boys, 
headed  by  Jim,  were  all  round  me  and  all  yelling 
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out  logrthcr  what  should  or  should  not  be  done,  and 
what  would  happen  if  wc  did  or  did  not  do  it.  It  was 
Bibel  and  Bedlam  let  loodc. 

With  the  firit  plunge  the  crocodile  disappcired, 
but  it  came  up  again  ten  yards  zw2y  thrashing  the 
wa:cr  into  foam  and  going  up  scream  like  a  paddle- 
boat  gone  reding  roaring  mad — i(  one  can  imagine  ^uch 
a  thing !  I  had  another  shot  at  him  the  instant  he 
reappeared,  but  one  could  neither  see  nor  hear  where 
]t  siruck;  and  again  and  acain  I  Ared  whenever  he 
showed  up  for  a  second.  He  appeared  to  be  shot 
through  iHe  lungs  ;  at  any  rate  the  Icaffirs  on  ihc  other 
bank,  who  were  then  quite  close  encugh  ti)  see,  said 
that  it  was  so.  The  waggon  bo)'s  had  nin  down  the 
bank  out  on  to  the  first  sand  spit  and  I  followed  them, 
shouting  to  the  kafBrs  opposite  to  get  out  of  the  line 
of  fire,  as  I  could  no  longershoot  wiiikout  risk  of  hitting 
them. 

[^The  crncfxlile  after  hU  fit^t  fttraigh;  dash  up  stream 
had  tacked  about  in  all  directions  during  the  next 
few  minutes,  dbappearing  for  short  spells  and  plunging 
out  again  in  unexpected  places.  One  of  these  sudden 
reappearances  brought  lum  once  more  abreast^  and 
(juiie  near  to  U4,  and  Jim  with  a  fierce  yell  and  with 
his  a&iegai  held  high  in  Im  right  hand  dashed  into  the 
water,  going  through  the  shallows  in  wild  leap«.  I 
called  to  him  to  come  back  but  against  his  yells  and 
the  excited  shouts  of  the  ever-increasing  crox^-d  my 
voice  could  not  live ;  and  Jim,  mad  with  eiciiement, 
went  on.  Twenty  yards  out,  where  increasing  depth 
steadied  him,  he  turned  for  a  moment  and  seeing  himself 
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idonc  in  the  water  called  to  mc  with  eager  eonfuicnce, 
"  Come  on,  Baas." 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  an}' one  would  be 
9ueh  tn  idiot  a«  to  go  into  water  after  a  wounded 
crocudilc.  There  wai  no  reed  to  finish  o9  this  one, 
for  it  w»  bound  to  die,  and  no  one  wanted  the  meat 
or  flcin.  Who,  then,  would  be  ao  mad  as  to  think  of 
such  a  thing  i  Five  minutes  earlier  I  would  have 
answered  very  confidently  for  myself ;  but  there  are 
times  when  one  cannot  ailord  to  be  sensible.  There 
wa&  a  wurld  of  unconscious  iruny  in  Jifii'K  choice  of 
word*  ='  Ctmff  on  !  "  and  "  BaAS  /  " 

The  boj'  giving  the  lead  to  his  master  was  too 
much  for  me  ;  and  in  1  went ! 

I  cannot  say  that  there  waa  much  enjoyment  in  it 
for  the  first  few  momenta — not  until  the  excitement 
tool  held  and  all  else  was  forpollen.  The  first  thing 
that  struck  mc  was  that  in  the  deep  water  my  rifle 
was  worth  no  more  than  a  walking-stick,  and  not 
nearly  as  uiefnl  as  an  assegai ;  but  what  dro^e  thiK  and 
many  other  thoughts  from  my  mind  in  a  second  was 
the  appearance  of  Jock  on  the  stage  and  his  sudden 
jump  into  the  leading  pUcc. 

In  the  first  confuMon  he  had  passed  unnoticed,  pro- 
bably at  my  heeb  as  usual,  but  the  instant  I  answered 
Jim's  challenge  by  jumping  into  the  water  he  gave  one 
whimpering  yelp  of  excitement  and  plunged  in  too ;  and 
in  a  few  seconos  he  had  outdistancetl  us  all  ami  was 
leading  straight  for  the  crocodile,  1  shouted  to  him^ 
of  course  in  vain — he  heard  nothing;  and  Jim  and  I 
plunged  and  struggled  along  to  head  the  dog  oS, 
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As  the  crocodile  came  op  Jock  went  straight  for 
him^his  eves  gleaming,  bis  shoulders  up,  his  dom 
out,  hi)  ned  strciched  to  the  utmost  ia  ids  eagerness — 
and  he  ploughed  atcQg  straining  e\'ery  muscle  to  catch 
ii[\  when  xlic  cruc(>ai1c  went  under  he  Jadteiied  and 
looked  inxloLislyabo'.it,  but  cacii  fresh  rise  wa» greeted 
by  the  whimpering  yelps  of  interne  suppressed  excite* 
mcnt  as  he  fairlv  hoisted  himself  out  of  the  water  with 
ihe  vigour  of  his  swimming. 

The  water  was  now  breast-high  for  us»  and  we  were 
(iiruui  in  the  slTeam,  beyund  the  haiid  spit  where  the 
cToccdilc  had  Uin,  when  the  kafBrs  on  the  bank  got 
their  6nt  citance  and  a  flight  of  asiegais  went  at  the 
enemy  as  he  rose.  Several  struck  and  two  remained 
in  him;  he  ro£<  a^in  a  few  yards  from  Jim,  and  that 
sponsman  let  fly  one  that  struck  well  home.  Jock 
who  had  been  toiling  close  behind  for  some  lime  and 
gainiivg  slowly,  wa5  not  five  yards  oH  then ;  the 
floundering  and  lashing  of  the  crocodile  were  bewilder- 
ing, but  on  he  went  as  grimly  and  eagerly  as  ever. 
1  fired  again— not  more  than  eight  yards  away — but 
the  water  was  then  up  to  my  arms,  and  it  was  impossible 
lo  pick  a  vital  part ;  ihc  brain  and  iKck  were  the  only 
spots  to  finish  hinif  but  one  could  see  nothing  beyond 
a  great  upheaval  of  water  and  clouds  of  spray  and 
blood-suined  foam. 

The  crocodile  turned  from  the  shot  and  dived  up 
Mivam,  heading  straight  for  Jock :  the  din  of  yelliDg 
voices  stopped  instantly  as  the  huge  open  momhea 
thing  plunged  towards  the  dog ;  and  for  one  sick 
bomficd  moment  ]   stood  and  watched — helpless. 
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Had  the  crocodile  risea  in  front  of  Jock  that  would 
have  been  the  end— one  snap  would  have  done  it ; 
but  it  passed  clear  undcmearK,  and,  coming  up  juit 
beyond  him,  the  grcai  bHhciig  tuil  ftcnt  the  dog  up  with 
the  column  ot  wicer  a  couple  of  feet  in  the  air  He 
did  as  he  had  done  when  the  koodoo  bull  to«4cd  him  : 
his  head  wa«  round  itraining  to  get  at  the  crocodile 
before  he  was  able  to  turn  his  body  in  the  water ;  and 
the  silence  was  broken  by  a  ycU  of  wild  delight  and 
Approval  from  ihc  bjuk- 

before  u»  the  water  was  too  deep  and  the  stream 
too  strong  to  stand  tn  ;  ]im  in  his  eagcrncf!  had  gone 
in  shoulder  high,  and  my  rifle  when  aimed  only  just 
cleared  the  water  The  crocodile  was  the  mark  for 
more  asfegais  from  the  bank  as  n  charged  up  stream 
again,  with  Jock  tailing  behind,  and  it  waa  ilien  easy 
enough  to  follow  its  movements  by  the  sJiafis  that 
were  never  all  submerged-  The  struggles  became 
perceptibly  weaker^  and  as  it  turned  again  to  go  with 
the  stream  every  effort  was  concentrated  on  kilUng 
and  bnding  it  before  it  reached  the  locks  and  rapids. 

1  moved  back  for  higher  ground  and,  flnding  that 
the  bed  shelved  up  rapidly  down  stream,  made  for  a 
positi  n  where  there  would  be  enonghclevation  to 
put  in  a  brain  shot.  The  water  was  not  more  than 
waist  high  then,  and  as  the  crocodile  came  rolling  and 
thrashing  down  I  w^iiied  for  h'n  head  to  show  up 
clearly.  My  right  foot  touched  a  sloping  rock  which 
rose  umost  to  the  surface  of  the  water  close  above  the 
rapids,  and  anxious  to  get  the  best  possible  poeitton 
for  a  last  shot,  I  took  my  3tand  there.  The  ro^  w« 
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the  ordmarj'  shdviDg  bcdrocl^t  uptiltcd  at  an  easy 
angle  and  cut  off  sheer  on  the  cxpoacd  side,  and  the 
wave  in  the  current  would  have  shown  this  to  any  one 
not  wholly  occupied  with  other  things  ;  but  I  had  cyct 
for  nothing  except  the  crocodile  whidi  was  then  le« 
than  a  dozen  yardi  otT»  and  in  my  anxietv  to  secure  a 
um  footing  for  the  shot  I  moved  the  rignt  foot  again 

few  inches— over  the  edge  of  the  rock,  The  rcMilt 
was  as  complete  a  spill  as  if  one  unthinkingly  stepped 
backwards  of!  a  diving;  board ;  I  disappeared  in  deep 
water,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  crocodile  would 
join  mc  there  in  a  few  seconds. 

One  never  knows  how-  these  things  are  done  or  how 
iorg  the/  take  ;  I  was  back  on  the  rock— without  the 
riile— and  had  the  water  out  of  my  cye«  in  time  to  see 
the  crocodile  roll  helplessly  by,  six  foct  away,  with 
Jock  behind  making  excited  but  ridiculously  (utile 
attempts  to  get  hold  of  the  tail ;  Jim — swimming, 
plungmg  and  Diowinglikea  maddeneo  hippo — -formed 
the  tail  of  the  procession,  which  was  headed  by  my 
water-lo^ed  hat  floating  heavily  a  yard  or  so  in  front 
of  the  crocodilC' 

While  a  crowd  of  veiling  niggers  under  the  general- 
ship of  Jim  were  lanaing  the  crocodile,  I  had  time  to  do 
some  djving,  and  managed  to  fidi  out  my  rifle. 

My  Sunday  change  was  waited.  But  we  got  the 
old  crocodile ;  and  that  was  Eomething,  after  all. 
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0?f  the  vray  to  L>'dcnburgj  not  many  ireks  from 
Paradise  Cimp,  we  were  outtpanned  for  the  day- 
Tiiose  were  the  settled  pans;  on  the  hitis  and 
in  the  vallevs  abom  us  were  ihe  widely  scattered 
wori^ings  ui  the  gold  diggers  or  the  white  tents 
of  occasional  prospectors. 

The  place  was  a  ^\xU-known  and  mticb-frequented 
public  outspan,  and  a  fair  sized  wayside  store  marked 
its  importance.  After  breaitfa*t  we  went  to  the 
store  to  *  swap '  news  with  ihe  men  on  ihc  spot  and 
a  couple  of  horsemen  who  had  offsaddled  there. 

There  were  sereral  other  houset  of  sorts ;  they 
were  rough  wattle  and  daub  erections  which  were  called 
bouses,  as  an  aclmo^^'ledgment  of  pretensions  expressed 
in  the  rectangular  &hape  and  corruaaied  iron  roof. 
One  of  thcj^c  iwlocged  to  Seedling,  Inc  FichI  Cornet 
and  only  official  lo  the  dutrict.  He  was  the  peny 
local  Justice  who  was  supposed  to  administer  minor 
laws,  collect  certain  revenues  and  taxes,  and  issue  passes. 
The  salary  was  nominalf  but  the  posjtbn  brbtledwith 
opporcuniites  for  one  who  was  noC  very  partictilar; 
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jnd  the  then  occupant  of  ihe  ofBcc  teemed  well  enough 

rleaKdwith  the  arrangement,  whucvcr  the  public  may 
ave  thought  of  tt. 
He  urat  neither  popular  nor  trusted  :  many  ta]ef  of 
great  hanhnen  and  injmttcc  to  the  naiives,  and 
of  corruplian  and  favounibm  in  dealing  with  ihc 
whites,  added  to  habitual  dmnkenncss  and  uncertain 
temper,  made  a  iormidabtc  tally  in  the  account  agaimt 
him  ;  he  was  abo  a  bully  and  a  coM'ardf  and  all  knew, 
it  t  but  unfortunately  he  vras  the  law — as  it  aiood  for 
w!  , 

Seedling,  although  i*n  ollicia!  of  the  Boer  Govern- 
ments was  an  Englishman ;  there  wcic  several  of  tlLem 
on  the  goldHclds  in  thoie  days,  and  for  the  moat  pan» 
tbey  were  good  fellows  and  good  ofHciab — thi*  one 
wa*  an  etception.  We  all  knew  hira  personally  :  he 
was  effusively  friendly;  and  we  suffered  him  and— 
paid  for  the  drinlra,  Thatwn^  in  His  public  capacity: 
m  hii  private  i  jpaciiy  he  was  the  owner  of  the  fighting 
baboon  of  evil  and  cruel  repute. 

If  ever  fate's  instruments  moved  unconscious  o£. 
their  mifsion  and  the  nart  they  were  to  play,  it  \s  certaui 
that  Jocic  and  Jim  Makokerdid  so  thai^ay — the  da/ 
that  was  the  beginning  of  Seedling^  fall  and  end. 
i  It  is  not  very  clear  how  the  trouble  began.  We  had 
been  sitting  on  the  little  storecounter  and  talking  for 
over  an  hour,  a  group  of  half  a  dozen,  swap- 
pini^  off  the  news  of  ihc  goldfields  and 
the  big  world  against  that  from 
Deiagoa  and  the  Bushveld ; 
Seedling  had    joined  us  early 


and,  as  usual,  began  the  morning  witli  drinks.  We 
were  not  used  to  that  on  the  road  or  out  hunting; 
indeed,  we  rarely  took  any  drmk,  and  most  of  us 
never  touched  a  drop  except  in  the  towns.  The 
transport  rider  had  opportunities  which  might  easily 
become  temptations — the  load  often  consisting  of 
liquor,  easy  to  broach  and  only  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
end  of  the  trip  ;  but  we  had  always  before  us  the  lesson 
of  the  failures.  Apart  from  this,  however,  we  did  not 
take  liquor,  because  we  could  not  work  as  well  or  last 
as  long,  run  as  fast  or  shoot  as  straight,  if  we  did.  And 
that  was  reason  enough  ! 

We  had  one  round  of  drinks  which  was  '  called ' 
by  one  of  the  horsemen,  and  then,  to  return  the  com- 
pliment, another  round  called  by  one  of  us.  A  few 
minutes  later  Seedling  announced  efEusively  that  it  was 
his  'shout/  But  it  was  only  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
those  who  had  taken  spirits  had  had  enough,  indeed, 
several  had  onh^  taken  a  sip  of  the  second  round  in 
order  to  comply  with  a  stupid  and  vicious  custom ; 
I  would  not  and  could  not  attack  another  bottle  of 
sour  gingerbeer;  and  thus  Seedling's  round  was 
reduced  to  himself  and  the  proprietor.  No  man 
however  thirsty  would  drink  alone  in  those  days — it 
was  taken  a  mark  of  meanness  or  evidence  of '  soaking ' 
— and  the  proprietor  had  to  be  ready  at  any  time  to 
'  take  one  for  the  good  of  the  house. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed,  and  Seedling,  who  had 
said  nothingsince  his 'shout'  was  declined,  turned  away 
and  strolled  out,  with  hands  thrust  deep  in  the  pockets 
of  his  riding  breeches  and  a  long  heavy  sjambok  dangling 
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from  one  wrUt.  There  *vas  silcucc  at  he  moved  through 
the  doorwaj-,  and  when  the  square  patch  of  BUnli;;hr 
on  the  earth  door  was  again  uDoroken  the  man  behind 
ihe  counter  remarVcd, 

Too  long  between  drinks  for  him!    Gone  for  a 
pull  at  the  private  bottle," 
Is  that  how  it's  going  ? " 
**  Yah !    all  day  long-     Drinifi  here  as  lon^  as  any 
oneTt  call,  but  don't  do  much  shoutin*  on  hU  own,  1 
tcU  j'ou  !    TIiai'.H  the  Tirat  time  I  seen  him  call  for  a 
wcclc-     He  wanted  lo  get  you  chaps  on  the  go»  1  reckon- 
HeTl  be  wrong  all  day  to-day.     I  know  him  !  " 
"  Co*t  him  two  boi>  for  nothing,  eh  !  " 
*'  Wellf  It  ain't  to  much  that ;  yc  scc«  be  reckoned 

CjM  all  shout  your  tums^  and  drinks  'd  come  regular  ; 
the  sees  you're  noi  on.  Twig  ?  Pm  notcomplauiin* 
mind  you — Lord  no  !  He  don't  pay  any  way !  U*s 
ill  'chalked  up 'for  him,  an' I  got  towipc  iloff  the^Late 
(vhen  the  next  loads  corner  and  he  collects  nay  customs* 
duties.     Hit  liquor'*  took  him  wrong  to-day— you'l 
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Wc  did  tee  ;  and  that  before  very  long.  We  had 
forgotten  Seedling,  and  were  hearing  all  about  the  new 
finaa  reported  from  Barbcrton  district,  when  one  of  the 
waggon  boys  came  running  into  the  store  calling  to  mc 
by  my  kaffir  name  and  shouting  excitedly,  "  Baai, 
Tfeia* !  come  quickly  1  The  baboon  has  got  jock : 
it  will  kill  hlmV» 

I  had  known  all  about  the  ricious  brute,  and  had 
often  heard  of  Seedling's  fiendish  delight  in  arranging 
iight&  or  enticing  dogs  up  to  attack  it  for  the  pleasure 
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of  seeing  the  beasi  kill  the  orer-matched  dogs.  The 
dog  hjd  no  cliance  at  ill,  for  <he  b:i boon  remained  out  of 
rrach  in  \ih  htni^r  on  lln*  |xjlf  js  long  an  it  chrnsr,  tf  the 
dog  was  too  big  or  the  opening  not  a  good  one,  and 
made  it«  rush  when  it  vrould  tcU  best.  But  apjiit 
from  this  the  baboon  was  an  cxccniionally  bii>  and 
powerful  one,  and  it  b  verydoubiful  if  an/ dog  could 
nave  tackled  it  successfully  in  an  op«n  fight<  The 
crcatUR*  wk-i  ii*  i  trvrr  m  even  ihey  can  be  ;  \i\  eiiormouK 
jaws  and  teeth  were  quite  equal  to  the  biggest  dog% 
and  it  had  the  advantage  of  four  '  handf<'  Its  tactics 
in  a  fight  were  quite  simple  and  most  efFcciivc  ;  with 
iiB  front  feet  it  caught  the  dog  by  the  cars  or  neck, 
holding  the  head  Kf  that  there  wai  no  risk  of  being 
biLtai,  and  then  gripping  the  body  lower  down  with 
the  hind  feet,  it  tore  lump)  out  of  the  throat,  breast, 
and  stomach — pmhing  with  all  four  feet  and  teaiing 
with  the  terrible  teeth-  The  poor  dogs  were  hopelessly 
outmatched. 

I  did  not  see  the  beginning  of  Joel's  encounter, 
but  the  boys'  stories  pieced  together  told  everjihing. 
It  appears  that  when  Seedling  left  the  store  he  went 
in  to  nb  own  hut  and  remained  there  some  little  time  ; 
on  coming  out  again  he  strolled  over  to  the  baboon's 
pole  about  half  way  between  the  two  houses  and  began 
teasing  it^  throwing  pebbles  at  it  to  see  il  dodge  and 
duck  behind  the  pole,  and  then  flicking  at  it  with  the 
sjambok,  amused  by  its  frightened  and  angry  protests, 
While  he  was  dcnng  this,  Jock,  who  had  followed  me  to 
the  store,  strolled  ont  again  making  his  way  towards 
the  waggons.     He  was  not  interested  in  our  talk  ;   he 
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h^id  twice  hctn  accidcnully  trodden  on  by  men  step- 
ping back  4s  he  lay  stretched  out  on  the  floor  behind 
them ;  ind  doubtlcM  be  tcit  that  it  was  no  place  (or  him : 
hb  deafness  prevented  him  from  hearing  movcmentSt 
except  such  Jii  cauied  vibration  in  th«  ground,  and, 
poor  old  fellow,  he  wa*  always  at  a  dUadvantagc  in 
liouscs  ;ind  towns. 

The  baboon  had  then  taken  refuge  in  its  box  on 
top  of  the  pole  to  escape  the  sjambok,  and  when  Sccd< 
ling  saw  Jock  come  out  he  commi^ced  whistling  and 
calling  loftly  to  him.  Jock,  of  course,  heard  nothing : 
he  may  have  responded  mildly  to  the  friendly  overture! 
conveyed  by  the  extended  hand  and  patting  of  legt, 
or  more  probably  simply  took  the  nearest  way  to  the 
waggon  where  he  might  sleep  in  peace,  since  there 
was  nothing  el&e  to  do.  What  the  boys  agree  on  is 
that  as  Jock  passed  the  pole  Seedling  patted  and  held 
him,  at  the  same  time  calling  ihe  baborm,  and  then  gave 
the  dog  a  push  which  did  not  quite  roll  him  over 
but  upset  his  balance;  and  Jock,  recovering  bimset^ 
naturally  jumped  round  and  faced  Seedling,  standing 
aimoft  directly  between  htm  and  the  baboon-  He 
could  not  hear  the  rattle  of  the  chain  on  the  box  and 
pole,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  charging  brute,  and  it  was 
I  he  p^irest  accident  that  the  dog  slocid  a  ftrw  inche*  out 
of  reach.  The  baboon-'chaincd  by  the  neck  instead 
of  the  waist,  because  it  used  to  bite  through  all 
loin  straps — made  its  rash,  but  thcchain  brought 
it  up  before  it^  hands  could  reach  Jock  and 
threw  the  htDd-qiiariers  round  with  such  force 
agairui  him  thai  he  wat  went  iol1ing^ard&  away. 
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I  can  well  believe  that  this  second  attack  from  a 
different  and  wholly  unexpected  quarter'thoroughly 
roused  hiiUf  and  can  picture  how  he  turned  to  face 
it.  t     - 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Jim  first  noticed  what  was 
going  on.  The  other  boys  had  not  expected  anything 
when  Seedling  called  the  dog,  and  they  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise  by  what  followed.  Jim  would 
have  known  what  to  expect ;  his  kraal  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  he  knew  Seedling  well,  and  had  already 
suffered  in  fines  and  confiscations  at  his  hands ;  he 
also  knew  about  the  baboon ;  but  he  was  ignorant,  just 
as  I  was,  of  the  fact  that  Seedling  had  left  his  old  place 
across  the  river  and  come  to  live  in  the  new  hut,  bring- 
ing his  pet  with  him. 

It  was  the  hoarse  threatening  shout  of  the  baboon 
as  it  jumped  at  Jock,  as  much  as  the  exclamations  of 
the  boys,  that  roused  Jim.  He  knew  instantly  what  was 
on,  and  grabbing  a  stick  made  a  dash  to  save  the  dog, 
with  the  other  boys  following  him. 

When  Jock  was  sent  spinning  in  the  dust  the  baboon 
recovered  itself  first,  and  standing  up  on  its  hind  legs 
reached  out  its  long  ungainly  arms  towards  him,  and 
let  out  a  shout  of  defiance,  Jock  regaining  his  feet 
dashed  in,  jumped  aside,  feinted  again  and  again,  as 
he  had  learnt  to  do  when  big  horns  swished  at  him ; 
and  he  kept  out  of  reach  just  as  he  had  done  ever  since 
the  duiker  taught  him  the  use  of  its  hoo&.  He  knew 
what  to  do,  just  as  he  had  known  how  to  swing  the 
porcupine :  the  dog — for  all  the  fighting  fury  that 
possessed  him — took  the  measure  of  the  chain  and  kept 
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oui»de  it.  Round  and  round  ht  flew,  daning  int 
jumping  back,  snappma  and  dodging,  but  never 
grttmg  fight  home.  The  baboiiu  wat  x%  rievrr  a^ 
he  was;  at  lime*  it  jumped  several  feet  in  the  air, 
Knight  up,  in  the  hope  that  Jock  wonid  nin  undcT- 
ncaih  ;  at  others,  it  would  make  a  sudden  longe  with 
the  long  armsj  or  a  more  iurprising  reach  out  with  the 
hind  leg*  to  grab  him.  Then  the  baboon  began  gradu- 
ally lo  reduce  its  iinlr^  Ic^aving  behind  it  ihcV  rhain 
enough  for  a  spring  ;  but  Jock  was  not  to  be  drawn* 
In  cleverness  tocy  were  wcU-matchcd — neither  scored 
in  attack ;  neither  made  or  lost  a  point. 

When  Jim  rushed  up  lo  save  Jock,  it  was  with  eager 
anxious  snoun  of  the  dog*»  name  that  warned  Seedling 
and  made  him  turn  ;  and  an  the  boy  ran  forward  the 
white  man  stepped  out  to  stop  him. 

^  Leave  the  dog  alone ! "  be  shouted*  pale  with 
anger. 

"  Baa»,  Baas,  the  dog  wiU  be  kiUed/'  Jim  called 
excitedly,  as  he  tried  to  get  round ;  but  the  white 
man  made  a  jump  totvard^  bim,  and  with  a  back- 
hand slish  of  the  sjambok  struck  him  across  the  face, 
shouting  at  him  again  : 

"  Leave  him,  I  tell  you." 

Jim  jumped  back,  thrusting  out  his  stick  to  guard 
another  vicious  cut ;  and  so  it  went  on  with  alternate 
slash  and  guards  and  the  big  Zulu  danced  round  with 
nimble  bounds,  guarding,  dodfing,  or  bearing  the 
sjambok  cuu,  to  save  the  dog.  Seedling  was  mad  with 
rage ;  for  who  had  ever  heard  of  a  nigger  standing 
up  to  a  Field  Cornet  i     Still  Jim  would  not  give  way; 
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he  kept  trring  to  gc:  in  front  of  Jock*  to  head  him  off  the 
fight,  and  all  the  while  thouting  to  the  other  boyi  to 
call  me.  But  Seedling  wu  the  Field  Comei,  and 
not  one  of  ihcm  dared  to  move  acainsi  him. 

At  last  the  baboon*  finding  thae  Jock  would  not  come 
on*  tried  other  tactics;  it  made  a  sudden  retreat  and, 
rushing  for  the  |>olc*  hid  behind  it  aa  for  protection, 
Jock  made  a  jump  and  the  baboon  leaped  out  to  meet 
bim,  but  the  dog  sropped  at  the  chains  limit,  and  the, 
baboon^urt  av  in  the  first  dash  of  all^-overihot  the. 
mark ;  it  was  brought  iip  by  the  jerk  of  the  collar*  and 
for  one  second  sprawled  on  its  bacL    Thar  was  the 
fint  chance  for  Jock,  and  he  took  it.    With  one  spring 
he  was  in  ;   hi*  head  shot  between  the  baboon^s  hind 
legf,  And  with  his  teech  buried  in  the  soft  stomach  he 
lay  back  and    pullef) — pulled  Un  dear  life,  aa  he  had 
pulled  and  dragged  on  the  legs  of  wounded  game; 
tugged  as  he  had  tugged  at  the  porcupine;  held  on, 
aa  he  had  held  when  the  koodoo  bull  wrenched  and 
ttraincd  every  bone  and  muscle  in  his  body- 
Then  came  the  sudden   turn  !     As  Jock  fastened 
on  to  the  baboon,  dr:igging  the  chain  taut  while  the 
screaming  bmic  struggled  on  its  back,  Seedling  ttocd 
for  a  second  irresolute,  and  then  with  a  stride  forward 
raised  his  sjambok  to  strike  the  dog.    That  was  too 
much  for  Jim ;   he  made  a  spring  in  and  craspinR  the 
raised  sjambok  with  his  left  hand  held  Seedling  powcr- 
leaSr  while  in  hu  right  the  l>oy  raised  Iiis  stick  on  guard. 
"  Let  him  fight,  Baas  I    Yoa  said  it  I     Let  the  dog 
fight  1 "  he  panted,  hoarse  wiih  czcitenKnt. 
T*bc  white  man,  Uvid  with  fury*  struggled  and 
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kicked,  but  eke  wrist  loop  of  Kb  GJambok  held  him 
pmooer  and  he  could  do  noihing. 

Tluit  wa*  ihr  iiKMHrnf  wlicn  »  [>antCHiiridten  b<^ 
plucked  up  courage  enough  to  call  me  ;  and  that  wa> 
the  KCDC  vrc  saw  as  wc  ran  out  of  the  Uttk  shop.  Jim 
would  not  strike  the  white  mac ;  but  his  face  was  a 
muddy  grey,  aod  ii  was  wriiien  thcie  thai  he  would 
mher  die  than  give  up  the  dog. 

Before  I  rruhcd  them  it  wa«  clear  to  u»  all  whai 
had  happened;  Jim  was  protetting  to  Seedling  am 
at  the  »mc  time  calling  to  me  ;  it  was  a  jumbk,  but 
a  jumble  eloquent  enough  for  ui,  and  all  intelligible. 
Jim's  excited  gabUe  was  addressed  with  iccklcst  in- 
coherence to  Seedling,  to  me,  and  to  Jock  1 

**  You  threw  him  in;  j-ou  tried  to  kill  him.  He 
did  it.  It  was  not  the  dog*  KiU  him,  Jock,  kill  him. 
Leave  him.  let  him  tight.  You  latd  it — Let  him  fight ! 
Kill  him,  jock!    KiU!  Kill!  Killl" 

Then  Seedling  did  the  wont  thing  pouible ;  he 
turned  on  it>c  with, 

"  Call  off  your  dog,  f  tell  you,  or  PU  shoot  Kim 
and  your nigger  too !  *' 

'*  WVU  see  about   that  \    They  can   fight   it   out 
now,"  and  I  took  the  sjambok  from  Jim's  hand  and 
cut  it  from  the  white  man*s  wrist. 
*'Kow!    Stand  back!" 
And  Itc  stood  back. 
The  baboon  was  quite  helpless-     Povrerhil  a^  the 

brute  was,  and  formidable   u  were  the  arms  and 

gripping  feet,  it  had  no  chance  while  Jock  could  keep 

his  feet  and  had  strength  to  drag  and  hold  the  chain 
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tight.  The  collar  was  choking  it,  and  th«  grip  on  the 
stomach— the  biboon'9  cum  farourite  and  most  »ucce»- 
ful  device — waj  fatal. 

i  set  my  teeth,  and  thought  of  the  poor  helpless  dogt 
that  had  bCT-n  decoded  in  and  ircaicd  the  same  way. 

iim  danced  about,  ihc  white  scam  of  froih  on  his  lips, 
oane  gusts  of  encouragement  bursting  from  him 
as  he  leant  over  Jock,  and  his  whole  body  vibrating  like 
an  over-heated  boiler.  And  Jock  hung  on  in  grim 
earoeitfthe  filence  on  his  side  broken  only  by  gruntingM 
efforU  as  the  deacllytug — tug— tug  went  on-  Each 
pull  caufed  his  feel  to  flip  a  Utile  on  the  smooth  worn 
ground  ;  but  each  time  he  set  ihcm  back  again,  and 

the  grunting  tugs  went  on. 
.       i    ^. 

It  was  not  justice  to  call  jock  off;  but  I  did  it. 
The  cruel  brute  deserved  LJUing,  but  the  human  look 
and  cries  and  behaviour  of  the  baboon  were  too 
sickening ;  and  Seedling  went  into  his  hut  without 
even  a  look  at  his  stricken  champion. 

jock  stgod  off,  with  h»  mouth  open  from  ear  to  ear 
and  his  red  tongue  danglinj^,  blood-stained  and  pant- 
ing, but  with  eager  feet  ever  on  the  move  shifting 
from  spot  to  spot,  ears  going  back  and  forward,  and 
eyes — now  on  the  baboon  and  now  on  me — pleading 
for  the  sign  to  go  in  again. 

Before  evening  the  baboon  was  dead. 

9  V  •  « 

The  day's  excitement  was  too  much  for  Jim.  After 
singing  and  dancing' himself  into  a  frenzy  round  Jock* 
after  snouting  the  whole  story  of  the  fight  tn  violent 
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and  iDcemnt  f^bbk  over  and  ov«r  again  to  thoK 
who  bu]  wiEnrnrd  ii,  after  making  exrvy  ear  ring  and 
cTCjy  head  swim  wiib  his  Dud  dm^  iut  srabbra  bis 
stkb  oncG  more  Jicd  made  oS  for  one  ofihe  kntab, 
there  to  find  drink  tor  wbicb  he  ibiisicd  bodj*  and 
tool. 

In  ihe  afteoK^on  ihe  Middett  «caftermg  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  small  liraal  tin  th«?  hSIUide  opposite, 
ind  some  lusty  shouting,  drew  attention  that  way. 
At  distances  of  from  two  to  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  hutv  there  stood  Gcures,  singly  or  grouped  in  twos 
and  threes,  up  to  the  nighest  ^opes;  they  formed  a 
sort  of  cr^ftcent  above  the  kraal ;  and  on  the  lower  side 
of  it,  hiding  under  the  I^uink  of  the  river,  were  a  dcxTjen 
or  more  whose  heads  only  were  visible.  Tbcy  were 
all  looking  towards  the  kraal  like  a  startled  herd  of 
back.  Now  and  then  a  burly  figure  would  dart  oat 
from  the  huts  ^vith  wild  bounds  and  blood-curdling 
yells,  and  the  watchers  on  that  side  would  scatter  like 
chaff  and  flee  for  dear  life  up  ihc  mountain  side  or 
dock  instantly  and  disappear  to  the  hrcr  Then  be 
woold  stalk  back  again  and  disappear,  to  repeat  the 
performance  on  another  side  a  little  later  on. 

It  was  all  painfully  clear  to  me.  Jim  had  broken 
out. 

We  were  loaded  for  Lydenburg— another  week's 
trekidng  through  and  over  the  mountains— and  as 
we  intended  coming  back  the  same  way  a  fortnight 
bter  I  decided  at  once  to  leave  Jim  at  his  kraal,  which 
wa«  only  a  little  further  oa»  and  pick  him  up  on  the 
return  journey. 
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I  nearly  always  p*id  liim  oR  in  live  stock  or  ahecp  : 
he  had  good  wage»,  and  for  many  months  at  a  time 
would  dravr  no  money  ;  the  boy  was  a  splendid  worker 
and  as  true  a«  steel ;  lo  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  awful 
worry  1  had  a  soft  *poi  for  Jim  and  had  taken  a  good  "  */ 
deal  of  trouble  on  nK  account.     He  got  hts  pay  at  ' 

the  end  of  the  trip  or  the  scaaon,  but  not  in  cash.  It 
wa*  invented  for  him — greatly  to  htfl  disgust  at  the  timc» 
I  am  bound  to  *ay— in  live  siock»  so  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  squander  it  in  drink  or  be  robbed  of  it  while 
incapable^ 

Jim's  gloomy  dienity  was  colossal  wh*n  it  came  to 
squaring  up  and  I  mvitcd  him  to  state  what  he  wished 
me  to  buy  for  him.  To  be  treated  like  an  irrcipomiblc 
child ;  to  be  chaffed  and  cheerfully  warned  by  me ; 
to  be  met  by  the  giggles  and  squtrts  of  laughter  of  the 
other  boys,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  profound  con- 
tempt ;  to  iec  tiie  respectable  Sam  counting  out  with 
awkward  eager  handj  and  gleaming  eyes  the  good  red 
gold,  while  he,  Makokcla  the  Zulu,  was  treated  like 
«  piccanin— Ugh  !     It  was  horrible  !     Intolerable  ! 

Jim  would  hold  aloof  in  injured  gloomy  silence,  not 
once  looking  at  me,  but  standing  sidewa^^s  and  staring 
Stonily  past  me  into  the  far  disunce,  and  not  relaxing 
for  a  second  the  expression  of  profound  displca.^urr 
on  hii  weather-beaten  face  No  joke  or  chaff,  no 
question  or  reaion,  would  move  him  to  even  look 
my  way.  Alt  he  would  do  was,  now  and  again, 
give  a  click  of  disgust,  a  quick  shake  of  the  head 


ind  say  :  "  Aug  !  Ang-a-funa  !  "  ("  1  do  noc  desire 

it ! ") 
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We  hid  the  same  fight  over  and  over  again,  but 
always  won  in  ihe  end-  Once,  when  lie  would  not 
make  up  hit  mind  what  to  buy,  I  ofiered  him  instead 
of  cafh  [WO  of  ihc  wonil  oTcn  in  hifi  *pan  al  thr  liightrf^t 
poifiiblr  valuation,  And  llic  cSccl  was  excellent ',  but  ihc 
uflufllleverwaj  to  announce  that  if  he  could  not  make 
his  choice  and  bargain  for  himself  I  would  do  it  for 
him.  In theendheinvariablygave  way  and  bargained 
with  hlft  kaffir  friends  for  a  d^,  venting  on  them  by 
liUhird  driving  and  hrow-heaTlngKjmeof  the  accumu* 
lalcd  indignation  which  ought  lo  hare  gone  rlf^whcrc. 

When  It  was  all  over  Jun  recovered  rapidly,  and 
at  parting  time  there  was  the  broadest  of  srins  and  a 
stentorian  shout  of  *'  Hbla  Kahle  1  Inkoe ! "  and 
Jim  went  oS  with  hiv  springy  walk,  swinging  his  sucks 
and  jabbering  his  iliou^hu  atoinl,  evideiiily  about  iiic, 
for  every  now  and  again  he  would  spring  lightly  into 
the  air,  twirl  the  stick,  and  shout  a  deep  throated 
**  Inkoe  !  **  lull  of  the  joy  of  living.  A  boy  going  home 
for  his  holiday ! 

Thii  time  Jiin  was  too  fully  wound  up  to  be  dealt 
with  as  before,  and  I  simply  turned  him  off,  telling 
him  to  come  to  the  camp  in  a  fortnight's  time. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  was  a  day    behind    the  waggons    returning, 

^     and  riding  up  to  the  camp  towards   midday 

jr. '    found  Jim    waiting   for  me.      He  looked   tU 

Z-S  and   shrunken,  wrapped   tn  an   old   coat  and 

squatting  agaimt  uie  wall  of  the  Htile  hut. 

As  1  passed  he  rose  slowly  and  c:avc  his  "  Saku- 

bona !     Inkos !  *'  with  that  cunous  controlled 
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tir  by  which  the  kiflir  manages  to  sugi^t  a  land  of 
fataliic  resignation  or  indifference  touched  with  disgmt. 
There  was  someching  wrong ;  to  I  rode  pan  without 
8tfjpping~<>nc  lcani«  from  them  to  find  out  how 
ihc  land  lid  before  doiag  anything. 

It  was  1  bad  story,  almost  as  bad  as  one  would  think 
possible  where  civilised  beings  arc  concerned.  Jim's 
own  story  lacked  certain  details  of  which  he  was 
necessarily  ignorant,  h  also  omitted  the  fact  that  he 
bad  Ixreri  dnink  ;   but  in  rhe  main  it  wa«  i|u'tle  Irucr, 

Thi«  b  what  happened^  as  gleaned  from  several 
sources :  jcvcraldaysaftcrourdcparturc  Jimwcntdo\vn 
to  the  store  again  and  railed  some  liquor  ;  he  w;i3  not 
fi^htingt  but  be  was  noisy,  and  was  the  centre  of  a 
small  knot  of  shouting,  arguing  boys  near  the  store 
wht^u  S<?edling  rciumcd  after  a  two  day^'  absence. 
No  doubt  it  was  unfortunate  chat  the  very  first  thine 
he  saw  on  his  return  was  the  boy  who  had  defied 
him  and  who  wat  the  came  of  htt  humilution; 
and  that  that  boy  should  by  hit  behaviour  give  the 
slenderest  excuse  for  interference  wsn  in  the  htt  degree 
unlucky.  Seedling's  mind  was  made  up  from  the 
moment  he  set  eyes  on  Jim.  Throwing  the  reins 
over  hb  horse's  head  he  walked  into  the  excited 
gabbling  knot,  all  unconscious  of  hb  advent,  and  laid 
about  him  with  the  sJAmbok,  scatterirg  and  «ilencir.g 
them  insiJintly  ;  he  then  took  Jim  l>y  the  wri^i  igi^ing, 
**  I  want  you  "  i  he  called  to  one  of  his  own  boys 
to  bring  a  reim,  and  leading  Jim  over  to  the  side  of 
the  store  tied  him  up  to  the  horse  rail  with  arms  at 
full  stretch.    Taking  out  hb  knife  he  cut  the  boy*e 


dotluAg  down  the  bick  «o  that  it  fcU  swsv  in  two 
hali-ca  in  front  of  fuin  ;  then  he  took  off  his  own  coat 
and  flojtged  the  boy  with  his  Bjambok. 

I  would  like  to  tell  ol!  that  happened  for  one  reason  ; 
11  would  explain  ihe  murderous  man*hunting  feelii^ 
that  poucned  ut  when  we  heard  it !  But  it  wa$  too 
cruel :  let  it  be  !  Onlj  one  thbg  to  show  the  spirit  : 
twice  during  the  flogging  Seedling  stopped  to  go  into 
the  store  for  a  drink* 

Jim  crawled  hosne  to  find  bU  kraal  ransacked  and 
descried,  and  his  wives  and  cUldren  driven  off  in  panic. 
In  addition  to  the  flogging  Seedling  bad,  in  accordance 
with  his  practice,  impoMd  fines  far  beyond  the  boj^s 
means  in  cash,  so  as  to  provide  an  eicu^e  for  seizing 
what  he  wanted.  The  police  boys  had  raided  the 
kraal ;  and  the  cattle  and  goats — ^hii  onfy  proper^ — 
were  gone. 

He  told  it  all  in  a  dull  monotone  :  for  the  time  the 
life  and  fire  were  gone  out  of  him ;  but  he  was  not 
cowedf  not  broken.  There  was  a  curl  of  contempt 
on  his  mouth  and  in  his  tone  that  whipped  the  white 
skin  on  my  own  back  and  made  it  all  a  disgrace  unbear- 
able. That  thU  should  be  the  leward  for  his 
courageous  defence  of  Jock  seemed  too  awful. 
Wc  went  inude  to  talk  it  over  and  make 
our  plans.  The  wagons  ^ould  go  on 
next  day  at  if  nothing  had  happened, 
Jim  remaining  in  one  of  the  halt  lents 
or  elsewhere  out  of  sight  of  pas«eiG*by, 
1  was  10  ride  into  Lydcnburg  and  lodge 
information— for   in    such   a    case   the 
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authorities  would  surely  act-  That  was  the  best,  or 
at  any  rate  the  first,  course  to  be  tried. 
,  4  There  waa  no  difficulty  about  the  warrant,  for  there 
were  many  counts  in  the  indictment  against  Seedling; 
but  even  so  worthless  a  brute  as  that  seemed  to  have 
one  friend,  or  perhaps  an  accomplice,  to  give  him 
warning,  and  before  we  reached  his  quarters  with  the 
police  he  had  cleared  on  horseback  for  Portuguese 
territory,  taking  with  Mm  a  led  horse* 

We  got  most  of  Jim's  cattle  back  for  him — which  he 
seemed  to  consider  the  main  thing — but  we  were 
sorely  disgusted  at  the  man's  escape- 
That  was  the  year  of  the  *  rush.'  Thousands  of 
new  comers  poured  into  the  country  on  the  strength 
of  the  gold  discoveries ;  materials  and  provisions  of 
all  kinds  were  almost  unprocurable  and  stood  at  famine 
prices  ;  and  consequently  we — ^the  transport  riders — 
reaped  a  golden  harvest.  Never  had  there  been  such 
times ;  waggons  and  spans  were  paid  for  in  single 
trips;  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  supplies  that 
some  refused  transport  and  bought  their  own  goods, 
which  they  re-sold  on  the  goldfields  at  prices  twice 
as  profitable  as  the  highest  rates  of  transport. 

Thus  the  days  lost  in  the  attempt  to  catch  Seedling 
were  valuable  days.  The  season  was  limited,  and  as 
early  rains  might  cut  us  off,  a  few  days  thrown  away 
might  mean  the  loss  of  a  whole  trip.  We  hurried  down, 
therefore,  for  the  Bay,  doing  little  hunting  that  time. 

Near  the  Crocodile  on  our  way  down  we  heard 
from  men  coming  up  that  Seedling  had  been  there 
some  days  before  but  that,  hearing  we  were  on  the  way 


down  tnd  had  sw<mx  to  ahoot  him,  he  hid  nddeo  on 
to  Komat),  leaving  one  horte  behind  bad  with  hone- 
lickncvi.  The  report  about  shooting  him  wai,  of  coarse, 
iidiculout — probabl)^  his  own  imagtnatioD— bat  it  was 
ftome  comfort  to  know  that  he  was  in  such  a  state  of 
terror  that  hij  own  fancier  were  bunting  him  down. 

At  Komati  we  learned  that  he  had  stayed  three  davs 
at  the  store  of  that  GoantM  murderer,  Antooio— the 
lame  Antonio  A^ho  on  one  occaiton  had  tried  to  drag 
and  hand  over  to  the  enemy  two  o(  our  itko  who  hid  g<ut 
into  trouble  defending  themsclvei  against  raiding 
natives ;  the  same  AntonJo  who  afterwards  nude  an 
iU-indged  attempt  to  stab  one  Mickey  O'Connor  in 
a  Barberton  canieen  and  happily  got  brained  with  a 
bottle  of  his  oum  doctored  ipirit  for  hi«  paim. 

Antonio  iiU4|^<:tinK  toTiielning  wrong  altoul  a  whilr 
man  who  came  on  horseback  and  dawdled  aimlestl/ 
three  days  at  Komati  Drift,  going  indoon  whencrer 
a  stranger  appeared,  wormed  the  secret  out  witK 
liquor  and  sympathy ;  and  when  he  had  got  most  of 
Seedling's  money  out  of  him,  by  pretence  of  bribing 
the  Portuguese  oflictab  and  get  ling  news,  made  a  bold 
bid  for  the  rest  by  Mying  that  a  warrant  wat  out  for 
him  in  DclagtM  atid  he  must  on  no  account  go  on. 
The  evti-loolang  half-caste  no  doubt  hoped  to  get  the 
hone  saddle  and  bridle,  as  well  as  the  coBh,  and  was 
c|uite  prepared  to  drug  Seedling  when  the  time  came, 
and  aUp  him  quietly  into  the  Komaii  at  night  where 
the  crocodiles  would  take  care  of  the  cvidencc- 

AntoDio,  ho^\'Cvcr,  ovcnhot  the  mark;  Seedling 
who  blew  sUl  about  him,  took  fright,  saddled  up  and 


bolted  up  the  river  meaning  to  make  for  the  Lebombo 
near  the  Tembe  Drift,  where  Bob  McNab  and  his 
merry  comrades  ran  free  of  Governments  and  were  a 
law  uQto  themselves.  It  was  no  place  for  a  nervous 
man,  but  Seedling  had  no  choice,  and  he  went  on. 
He  had  liquor  in  his  saddle  bags  and  food  for  several 
days ;  but  he  was  not  used  to  the  bush,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  day  he  had  lost  his  way  and  was  beyond  the 
river  district  where  the  kaffirs  lived. 

So  much  is  believed,  though  not  positively  known ; 
at  any  rate  he  left  the  last  kraal  in  those  parts  about 
noon,  and  was  next  heard  of  two  days  later  at  a  kraal 
under  the  Lebombo,  There  he  learnt  that  the  Black 
Umbelusi,  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  swim — as 
Snowball  and  Tsetse  had  done — ^lay  before  him,  and  that 
itwas  yet  a  great  distance  to  Sebougwaans,and  even  then 
he  would  be  only  half  way  to  Bob's-  Seedling  could 
not  face  it  alone,  and  turned  back  for  the  nearest  store. 

The  natives  satd  that  before  leaving  the  kraal  he 
bought  beer  from  them,  but  did  not  want  food ;  for 
he  looked  sick ;  he  was  red  and  swollen  in  the  face ; 
and  his  eyes  were  wild ;  the  horse  was  weak  and  also 
looked  sick,  being  very  thin  and  empty ;  but  they 
showed  him  the  foot-path  over  the  hills  which  would 
take  him  to  Tom's — a  white  man's  store  on  the  road 
to  Delagoa — and  he  left  them  !  That  was  Tom 
Barnett's  at  Fiscene,  where  we  always  stopped ;  for 
Tom  was  a  good  friend  of  ours- 

Thatwas  how  we  came  to  meet  Seedling  again.  He 
had  made  a  loop  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  four 
days  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  us ;  but  he  was  waiting  for 
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u&  wWn  wc  arrived  at  Tom  Bamett't,  W>  who  had 
^hurried  on  to  catch  him,  bclie^ving  that  the  vengeance 
of  justice  depended  on  ua^  foigot  that  it  has  been 
otherwise   decreed. 

Tom  stood  in  the  doorway  of  hU  store  as  wc  walked 
up^firc  feci  one  in  his  boots,  but  every  inch  of  n  a 
man— >with  his  handi  resting  idly  on  hii  hips  and  a 
queer  »mile  on  hia  face  as  he  nodded  welcome. 

"  Did  a  white  roan  coirc  here  on  horseback  during 
the  last  few  days  from  the  Drift  t '' 

"  No  1 " 

"  On  foot  i  " 

"  No»  not  the  whole  way." 

"  Is  he  here  now  i " 

Tom  nodded. 

"  You  know  about  him,  Tom  i  " 

"  Seedling  !  the  chap  you're  after,  isn't  it  t  " 

"  Yes,"  we  aniwered^  lowering  our  voices. 

Tom  looked  from  one  to  the  oihiu'  with  the  same 
queer  smile,  and  then  makine  a  more  to  let  us  Into  tl 
store  said  quietly :  '*  He  won  t  clear,  boys ;  he's  dead ! 

Some  kafHrs  coming  along  the  footpath ^from  the 
*Bombo  had  found  the  horse  dead  of  hone'^tckne^ 
half  a  day  away,  and  further  on — only  a  mile  or  90 
from  the  store-'-the  ndrr  lyingon  his  back  in  the  sun, 
dying  of  thirst.     He  died  before  they  got  him  in. 

He  yr^s  buncd  under  a  big  fig-ticc  where  another 
and  more  honoured  grave  was  made  later  on. 


the 
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Jim  sat  bv  himself  the  whole  evening  and  never 
spoke  a  wora« 


Trmii'^iLffiSTr^'nmiEiK 

iTwasPcttigrcw's  Road  thai  broughthomc  tome, 
and  to  others, chcwbdomof  the  old  transponridcra' 
maxim ;  *  Take  no  risks.*  We  all  mew  tlut  there 
were '  fly '  twits  on  the  old  main  road  but  we  ru*hcd  - 
ihcM*  at  night,  for  we  knew  ccou^h  of  the  tsetse  Ry 
lo  avoid  it  i  however  the  dt»covery  o[  the  new  rend 
to  Barberton,  a  short  cut  with  plenty  of  water  and 
graw»  which  oflcred  the  chance  of  working  an  extra 
trip  into  the  ihort  Delaeoa  scaioD,  tempted  mc, 
among  others,  to  take  a  ri3r.  We  had  seen  no  *  fly ' 
when  riding  through  to  tpy  out  the  land^  and  aoain 
on  the  crip  dowa  with  empty  waggons  all  liad 
seemed  it*  he  wcW  ;  but  I  had  good  rciason  afterward) 
to  recall  that  hurried  trip  down  and  the  night  spent 
at  Low'i  Creek*  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night, 
cool  and  still,  and  the  gra&s  waa  splendid  ;  after  many 
weeks  of  poor  feeding  and  drought  the  cattle  revellea 
in  the  land  of  plenty.  We  had  timed  uur  irekt  so  as 
to  get  through  the  suspected  parts  of  the  road  at  night, 
believing  that  the  fly  did  not  troiible  after  dark,  and 
thus  we  were  that  lught  outspanncd  in  the  worst  spot 
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of  all — a  tropical  gariJcn  c(  clear  creams,  ir«  fern*, 
{o1u]je  planti,  ni(i^seH»  nulde!ii)iair,  and  sweet  griK«  ! 
I  movca  amoDg  the  catttlc  mysclft  natchiog  rhcm  feed 
giecdilj^  and  waiimg  to  sec  iKcm  satisfied  before  in- 
fpannisg  again  to  trek  through  the  night  to  some  higher 
and  more  open  ground.  I  noticed  then  that  their 
tails  were  rather  bu»y.  At  first  it  wemed  the  usual 
accom|)animcDi  of  a  grMxl  feed,  an  cxpresiioa  ofsatb- 
faetion  ;  alter  a  v/hile»  howercr,  the  ^wishing  bccainc 
too  vigorous  for  this,  and  when  heads  began  to  swing 
round  and  legs  also  were  made  use  of»  ic  seemed  clear 
that  somethmg  wai  worrying  them.  The  older  hands 
were  so  positive  that  at  night  cattle  were  safe  from 
fly^ihat  u  did  not  even  then  occur  :o  me  lo  suspect 
anything  seriously  vrrong.  Weeks  passed  by,  and 
although  the  catile  became  poorer,  it  was  reasonable 
enough  to  put  it  down  to  the  exceptional  drought. 

Ic  was  late  in  the  leaion  when  we  loaded  up  for  the 
last  time  in  Delagoa  and  ploughed  our  way  through 
the  Matolla  swamp  and  the  heavy  sands  at  Pisccnc  ; 
but  late  as  it  was,  there  was  no  sign  of  rain,  and  the 
rain  that  wc  uually  wanted  to  avoid  would  have  been 
very  welcome  then.  The  roads  w«Te  all  blistering 
stones  or  powdery  dusi,  and  it  was  cruel  work  for  man 
and  beast-  The  heal  was  intrmc^  and  there  was  no 
breeze ;  the  dust  moved  along  ilowly  apace  with  us 
in  a  dense  cloud— -men,  waggons,  and  animab^  ^U  toned 
to  the  same  hue  ;  and  the  poor  oien  toiling  slowly  along 
drew  in  the  finely- powdered  stuff  at  ever)'  nreath. 
At  the  ouispan  ihey  stood  about  exhausted  and  pant- 
ing, with  riu^  and  lines  of  brown  marking  where  che 
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moastarc  from  nottnh,  eyes  and  mouths  had  caught 
<hc  dual  and  turnrd  it  into  mud.  At  Matolla  Poort> 
where  the  Lcbombo  Ran^c  runs  low,  where  ihe 
polished  black  rocks  shoDC  lUe  anvlb,  where  the  stoacA 
and  baked  earth  M^orched  the  feet  of  man  and  beast 
to  aching,  the  world  wa»  like  an  oven  ;  the  heat  came 
from  above,  below,  around — a  thouund  gUstenug 
lurfacrs  flashing  back  wiih  intensity  the  sun's  fieice 
rays*  And  thcrc^  at  Matolla  Pooiif  the  big  pool  Iiad 
given  oat  1 

Our  stand-by  wa*  gone  1  There*  in  the  deep  cleft  in 
the  locki  where  the  feeding  spring,  cool  and  constant, 
had  trickled  down  a  smooth  black  rock  beneath  another 
overhiinpug  ^hli,  and  where  fern*  and  mosses  had 
clustered  in  one  Uttic  spot  in  all  the  miles  of  blistering 
rocb,  there  was  nothing  left  but  mud  andaiime.  The 
water  was  as  green  and  thick  as  pea-soup  ;  filth  of  all 
kinds  lay  in  it  and  on  it ;  tulf  a  dozen  rotting  carcases 
Giuck  in  the  mud  round  the  one  ^mall  wet  spot  where 
the  pool  had  been — just  where  they  fell  and  died  ; 
the  cost  had  droppca  away  from  some,  and  mats  of 
hair,  black  brown  and  white,  helped  to  thicken  the 
green  water.  But  wc  drank  it.  Sinkinj>  a  handker- 
chief where  the  water  looked  thinne&i  and  making  a 
little  well  into  which  the  moisture  slowly  filtered,  we 
drank  11  greedily* 

The  next  water  on  the  road  was  Komati  River,  but 
the  cattle  were  too  weak  to  reach  it  in  one  trek*  an.i 
remembering  another  pool  off  the  road— a  small 
lagoon  found  by  accident  when  out  hunting  the  year 
before— we  moved  on  that  night  out  on  10  iht- 
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and  madf  through  the  bii«h  for  iter«r;il  milet  to  look 
for  water  and  gns*. 

Wc  found  die  place  jmt  after  dawn.  There  wa» 
a  string  of  half  a  dor^en  poob  ringed  with  yellow- 
plumed  recda— like  a  bracelet  of  upphires  sec  in  gold — 
deep  deep  pcx>lj  of  beiutifut  water  in  the  midst  of 
acrct  3Dd  :tcrcf  of  rich  buffalo  grati.  It  was  too  in- 
credibly good ! 

I  was  trcklcing  alone  that  trip,  the  only  white  man 
there,  and — tired  out  by  the  all-Dight's  work,  the  long 
ride,  and  the  searching  in  the  buah  for  the  lagoon — I 
had  gone  to  deep  after  seeine  the  cattle  to  the  water 
aod  gra«.  Before  midday  1  wa»  back  amon^  them 
again  ;  some  odd  movrmentT*  *trnck  a  chord  of  rarmory, 
aod  the  night  at  Low's  Creek  flashed  back.  Taus 
were  swishing  freely,  and  the  bullock  nearest  me  kicked 
up  sharply  at  its  side  and  swung  its  head  round  to 
brush  something  away.  I  moved  closer  up  to  see  what 
W2$  causing  the  trouble:  in  a  few  minute  I  heard  a 
w  thin  Mng  of  wings,  diffcrnit  from  a  iitrnquito's,  and 
('y  there  settled  on  my  shirt  a  grey  fly»  very  like  and  not 
\  much  larger  than  a  common  house-fly*  whoie  wings 
folded  orer  like  a  pair  of  scissors.  That  was  the 
*' mark  of  the  beast."  I  knew  then  why  this  oasis 
had  been  left  by  transport-rider  and'trdckeT,  as  naioie 
made  if^  untrodden  and  untouched. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  getting  away  from  the 
*  fly.'  But  the  mischief  was  already  done  ;  the  cattle 
must  have  been  bitten  at  Low^s  Creek  weeks  before, 
and  again  that  mominf>  during  the  time  I  slept ;  and 
it  was  clear  that,  not  drought  and  poverty,  but  '  fly* 
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was  the  cause  of  their  weakness.     After  the  first  rains 
they  wonld  begin  to  die^  and  the  right  thing  to  do 
now  was  to  press  on  as  fast  as  possible  and  deliver  the  / 1 
loads.     Barberton  was  booming  and  short  of  supplies  \P  , 
and  the  rates  were  the  highest  ever  paid ;    but  I  had    ^^ 
done  better  stiU,  having  bought  my  own  goods,  and 
the  certain  profit  looked  a  fortune  to  me-     Even  if 
all  the  cattle  became  unfit  for  me  or  died,  the  loads 
would  pay  for  everything  and  the  right  course  there- 
fore was  to  press  on ;  for  delay  would  mean  losing 
both  cattle  and  loads-^ll  I  had  in  the  world — and 
starting  again  penniless  with  the  years  of  hard  work 
thrown  away. 

So  the  kst  hard  struggle  began.  And  it  was  work 
and  puzzle  day  and  night,  without  peace  or  rest; 
trying  to  nurse  the  cattle  in  their  daily  failing  strength, 
and  yet  to  push  them  for  all  they  could  do  ;  watching 
the  sky  cloud  over  every  afternoon,  promising  rain 
that  never  came,  and  not  knowing  whether  to  call  it 
promise  or  threat ;  for  although  rain  would  bring  grass 
and  water  to  save  the  cattle,  it  also  meant  death  to  the 
fly-bitten. 

We  crossed  the  Komati  with  three  spans — forty- 
four  oxen — ^to  a  waggon,  for  the  drift  was  deep  in  two 
places  and  the  weakened  cattle  could  not  keep  their 
feet.  It  was  a  hard  day,  and  by  nightfall  it  was  easy 
to  pick  out  the  oxen  wno  would  not  last  out  a  week- 
That  night  Zole  lay  down  and  did  not  get  up  again — 
Zole  the  Httle  fat  schoolboy,  always  out  of  breath, 
always  good-tempered  and  quiet,  as  tame  as  a  pet 
dog, 
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He  was  only  the  first  to  go;  day  by  day  othen 
followed.  Some  were  only  cattk  :  others  were  old 
friends  and  comrades  on  many  a  treb.  The  two  big 
afier-oxen  Achmoed  and  Batir  weni  down  early  j 
the  Komati  Hrift  had  over-lried  ihem^and  thew^ght 
And  jolting  of  the  heavy  dis^lboom  on  the  bad  roads 
finished  ihcm  off.  These  were  rhc  nvo  inseparables 
.ykho  worked  and  K^^zed,  walked  and  slept,  side  by 
tide — never  more  than  a  few  yards  apart  day  or  night 
itDoe  the  day  they  became  j'oke-fellowj.  They  died 
on  coaiecutive  <izy%^ 

But  the  living  wonder  of  that  last  trek  was  still 
old  Zwaartland  the  front  ox !  With  hij  steady  sober 
air,  peileci  understanding  of  hia  work,  and  firm  clean 
buck-Ukc  tread,  he  still  led  the  front  span.  Before 
vre  reached  the  Crocodile  his  mate  gave  in — worn  to 
death  by  the  ebbing  of  hit  own  strength  and  by  the 
steady  indomitable  courage  of  his  comrade.  Old 
Zwaartland  pulled  on  ;  but  my  heart  sank  as  I  looked 
at  him  and  noted  the  slightly  Starinc*  coat,  the 
(alUn;;  flanks,  the  tread  Uss  8ure  and  brisk,  and  a  look 
in  hi>  cm  that  made  me  think  he  knew  what  was 
coming  but  would  do  his  best. 

The  gallant-hearted  old  fellow  held  on.  One  aftefi 
another  we  tried  with  him  in  the  lcad«  half  a  dozca! 
or  more ;  but  he  wore  tliem  all  down-  In  the  dongafj 
and  tpruits,  where  the  crossings  were  often  very  bad 
and  steep,  the  waggons  would  stick  for  hours,  and  the 
wear  and  strain  on  the  exhausted  cattle  was  killing  : 
it  was  bad  enough  for  the  man  who  drove  ihcm.  To 
sec  old  Zwaartland  then  holding  hb  ground^  never  for 
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one  moment  turning  or  wavering  while  the  others 
backed  jibbed  and  swayed  and  dragged  him  staggering 
backwards,  made  one's  heart  ache.  The  end  was 
sure:  flesh  and  blood  will  not  last  for  ever;  the 
stoutest  heart  can  be  broken- 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  with  all  the  work  and  strain 
we  accomplished  less  than  we  used  to  do  before  in  a 
quarter  of  the  time.  Distances  formerly  covered  in 
one  trek  took  three,  four,  and  even  five  now.  Water, 
never  too  plentiful  In  certain  parts,  was  sadly  dimin- 
ished  by  the  drought,  and  it  sometimes  took  us  three 
or  even  four  treks  to  get  from  water  to  walcr.  Thus 
we  had  at  times  to  drive  the  oxen  back  to  the  last  place 
or  on  to  the  next  one  for  their  drinks,  and  by  the  time 
the  poor  beasts  got  back  to  the  waggons  to  begin  their 
trek  they  had  done  nearly  as  muc^  as  they  were  able 
to  do. 

And  trouble  begot  trouble,  as  usual !  Sam  the 
respectable,  who  had  drawn  all  his  pay  in  Delagoa, 
gave  up  after  one  hard  day  and  deserted  mc.  He  said 
that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  smitten  me  and  mine, 
and  great  misfortune  would  come  to  all ;  so  he  left 
in  the  dark  at  Crocodile  Drift,  taking  one  of  the 
leaders  with  him,  and  joined  some  waggons  making 
for  Lydenburg.  The  work  was  too  hard  for  him  ; 
it  was  late  in  the  season  ;  he  feared  the  rains  and  fever  ; 
and  he  had  no  pluck  or  loyalty,  and  cared  for  no  one 
but  himself. 

I  was  left  with  three  leaders  and  two  drivers  to 
manage  four  waggons.  It  was  Jim  who  told  me  of 
Sam's  desertion.  He  had  the  cross,  defiant,  prc- 
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*KCUpied  look  of  old ;  but  chcnr  was  also  somcthinx 
of  satisdction  ui  }m  air  a»  he  walked  up  to  me  and 
stood  to  deliver  the  great  vindication  of  his  owa 
unerring  judgment : 

"  Sam  has  deserted  you  and  taken  hLi  vooriooper/' 
He  jerked  the  words  out  at  iT>e,  spcakmj;  in  Zulu, 

I  said  nothing.     It  was  just  about  Sam^s  form;  it 
annoyed  but  did  not  surprise  mc*    Jim  favoured  me 
with      hard  cearching  kKik,  a  subdued  grunt,  and  a 
dick  expr^sire  of  things  he  eould  not  put  into  words, 
and  without  another  word  he  turned  and  walked  back 
towards  his  waggon.     But'  tia)f-way   to  it   he   broke 
silence  :   fadng  me  once  more>  he  thumped  his  chest 
and  hurled  at  me  in  mixed  Zulu  and  English :   **  I 
said  so  !    Sam  lead  a  Bible.    Sam  no  good.    Umpb  ! 
M^hingaan  1   I  (aid  so  !     I  always  said  so  !  " 
"  When  Jim  helped  me  to  inspan  Sam's  waggon,  he  did 
It  to  an  accompaniment  of  Zulu  imprecations  which 
only  a  Zulu  could  properly,  ajiprcctate.     They  were 
quite  'above  my  hcadt    but,  evciy  now  and  then  I 
caught  one  sentence  repeated  like  the  responses  in  a 
litany  :  **  Til  kill  that  Stung^n  when  I  «ee  hjm  again  1" 
At  Lion  Spruit  there  was  more  bad  luck.    Lions 
hod  been  troublesome  there  in  former  years,  but  for 
a  Douple  of  sca&ons  nothing  had  been  seen  of  them. 
Their  return  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that^  because 
of  the  drought  and  consequent  failure  of  other  waters, 
the  game  on  which  ihey  prej^ed  had  moved  down 
towards  the  river.     At  any  rate,  they  returned  un- 
expectedly and  we  had  one  had  night  when  the  cattle 
were   unmanageable,   and   their  ncrrcs  all  on  edge. 
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The  herd-boys  hsd  tttn  «poor  b  the  Afternoon  ;  at 
dusk  ive  heird  the  diitaot  roaring,  and  bter  on,  the 
nearer  and  more  oiiiLnoiit  gninting,  I  fmcried  Jock 
up  in  the  tent  waggon  IcsC  the  sight  of  him  should 
prove  too  tempting ;  he  was  bristling  like  a  hedgehog 
and  constantly  working  out  beyond  the  cattle,  glaring 
and  growling  ince»4anuy  towards  the  bush.  \Ve  had 
four  big  Gret  at  the  Four  eomeri  of  the  outspan,  and 
no  doubt  ihi*savcda  bad  scariprilr,  for  in  tfie-  rricjjniiig 
ivc  found  d  circle  of  *poor  where  the  Uons  had  walked 
lound  and  round  the  outspan.  There  were  scores  of 
footprint*— I  he  tracks  of  at  least  four  or  five  animals. 

In  the  Bushveld  the  oicen  were  invariably  tied  up 
at  night,  picketed  to  the  tiek^-chain^  each  pair  at  its 
ytAc  ready  to  be  inspaniied  for  the  early  morning  irck- 
Ordinarily  the  weight  ol  the  chain  and  yokes  was 
sudicicnt  10  keep  them  in  place,  but  when  there  were 
lions  about,  and  the  cattle  li;tblc  to  be  scared  and  all 
to  sway  off  toacther  in  the  same  direction^  we  took  the 

tra  precaution  of  pegging  down  the  chain  and  anchor- 
ing tlie  fr4)ia  yoke  to  a  tree  or  strike.  Wt;  Itad  a  lot 
of  trouble  that  night,  as  one  of  the  lions  persistently 
took  his  stand  to  windward  of  the  cattle  to  scare  them 
with  his  scent.  \Vc  knew  well  enough  when  he  was 
there*  although  unable  to  sec  anything,  as  all  the  vxen 
would  face  up-wind,  staring  with  bulging  eye-b:illi 
in  that  direction  and  braced  up  iciim:  witli  excitcmrni. 
If  one  oE  them  made  a  stiddcn  move,  the  whole  lot 
umpcd  in  response  and  awayed  o3  down  wind  away 
rom  the  danger,  dragging  the  gear  with  them 
nd  siraintng  until  the  heavy  " 
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waggons  yielded  to  ihc  tug.  We  had  to  run  out 
Then  and  drive  them  up  asain  10  stay  the  stampede. 
It  is  a  favourite  device  of  Uonsi,  when  uckling  camps 
and  ouupans,  for  one  of  them  to  go  to  windward 
so  thii  the  terrified  animab  on  winding  hira  may 
itampede  in  the  opporitc  direction  where  the  other 
lions  are  lyin;;  in  wait. 

Twooxcn  broke  away  that  night  and  were  never  seen 
again.  Oiict?  I  saw  a  Inw  light-culuurcd  (uiin  »tea1 
acxo±5  the  road,  and  took  a  $hot  at  it ;  but  riilcshooting 
at  night  is  a  gamble,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  a  hit. 

I  was  too  short-handed  and  too  pressed  for  time  to 
make  a  real  try  for  the  lions  next  day,  and  after  a 
morning  spent  in  fruitless  search  for  the  lost  bullocks 
we  went  nn  again. 

)^]n»tcad  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  milev  a  day»  is  we 
should  have  done,  w«  were  then  making  between  four 
and  eight — and  sometimes  not  one.  The  heat  and 
the  drought  were  awful ;  but  at  last  we  reached  the 
Crocodile  and  struck  up  the  right  bank  for  the  short 
cut — ^PcLiigrcw's  Read — to  Barbcrton,  and  there  wc 
had  good  water  and  some  pickings  of  grass  and  young 
reeds  along  the  river  banlc. 

The  clouds  piled  up  cvcrv  afternoon  ;  the  air  grew 
still  and  sultrv  ;  the  thunder  growled  and  rumbled  ; 
a  few  drop}  of  rain  pitted  the  dusty  road  and  paucred 
on  ihcr  dry  leave-s  ;  and  that  was  all.  An/thing  seemed 
preferable  to  the  intolerable  heat  and  duit  and  drought, 
and  each  day  1  hoped  the  rain  would  come,  coat  what 
it  might  to  the  fly-b:ttcn  cattle  ;  but  the  days  dragged 
on,  and  still  the  rain  held  orl. 
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Then  came  one  bUck  diy  u  we  crawled  slowly 
along  the  river  bank,  which  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
In  one  of  the  crosj-*prui(a  cutting  $h»rply  down  to  the 
river  the  Mcond  waj^gon  £tuck :  the  poor  tired-out 
cittle  were  coo  weak  and  dispirited  to  puU  ii  out- 
Bein^  short  of  drivers  and  leaders  it  w^s  necessary  to 
do  the  work  in  turns,  that  b,  after  getting  one  waggon 
through  a  bad  place,  to  go  back  for  another  We  had 
to  double-span  this  waggon,  taking  the  span  from  the 
front  vrag^on  baclt  to  hook  on  in  front  of  the  other ; 
and  on  this  occa«ion  I  led  the  span  while  Jim  drove. 
We  were  all  tired  out  by  the  work  and  heal,  and  !  lay 
down  in  tlic  dmty  road  in  front  of  the  oxen  to  re»t 
while  the  chains  were  being  coupled  up,  I  looked  up 
into  old  2waartland*s  eyc&,  deep,  placid,  comtant. 
dark  gref  eyes — the  oi-eycs  of  which  so  man)'  speak 
and  write  and  *o  few  really  know.  There  was 
trouble  in  them  ;  he  looked  anxious  and  hunted  ;  and 
it  made  mc  heart-sick  to  see  it. 

When  the  puU  came,  the  back  span,  already  dis- 
heartened and  out  of  hand,  swayed  and  turned  every- 
way, (training  the  front  oicn  to  the  utmost;  yet 
Zwa^irtland  took  the  strain  and  pulled.  For  a  few 
moments  both  front  onen  stood  firm  ;  then  hU  mate 
cut  it  and  turned ;  the  team  swung  away  with  a  rush, 
and  the  old  fellow  was  jerked  backwards  and  rolled 
over  on  his  side-  He  ttrupgled  gamely,  but  it  was 
tome  minutes  before  he  could  ri^  \  and  then  his  eye 
looked  wilder  and  more  despairing ;  his  legs  were 
planted  apart  to  balance  him,  and  his  flanks  were 
quivering, 
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Jim  straightened  up  the  double  »pan  again.  Zwiart- 
Und  Icanca  forward  once  morc>  and  the  othcn  fol- 
lowed his  lead ;  the  waggon  moved  &  little  and  the>' 
managed  to  pull  it  out.  But  I*  waUttng  in  fronts 
felt  the  brave  old  fellow  stiggci,  and  ww  him,  with 
head  lowered,  plod  blindly  lilc  one  stricken  to  death. 
We  QuUpanned  on  the  m&,  aiul  I  tuld  Jim  to  leave 
the  Tcim  on  Zvk'aartland's  head.  Many  a  good  turn 
from  him  dcscncd  one  more  from  roc — toe  last.  1  sent 
Jim  for  the  rifle,  and  led  ihc  old  front  ox  to  the  edge 
of  the  donga  where  a  bleached  tree  lay  across  it.  .  .  . 
He  dropped  into  the  donga  under  the  dead  tree  ;  and 
1  packed  (be  dry  branches  over  him  and  set  fire  to  the 
pile.  It  loob  absurd  now ;  but  to  leave  him  to  the 
wolf  and  the  jackal  teemed  like  goin^  back  on  a  friend  ; 
and  the  queer  loob  ol  the  bovs,  and  what  they  would 
think  of  me^  were  easier  to  bear.  Jim  watched,  bnt 
said  nothing  :  with  a  single  grunt  and  a  shrug  of  hia 
shouldcF5  he  iitalkcd  back  to  the  waggons* 

The  talk  that  night  at  the  boy*'  fire  went  on  in 
low-pitched  tones — not  a  single  word  audible  to  me ; 
but  I  knew  what  it  was  about.  At  Jim  stood  up  ro 
get  his  blanket  oB  the  waggoUt  he  stretched  himtcU 
and  cloflcd  off  the  cveningT  talk  with  his  Zulu  click 
and  the  remark  that  "  All  white  men  arc  mad,  in  some 
way." 

So  we  crawled  on  until  we  reached  the  turn  where 
the  road  turned  between  the  mountain  Tangc  and  the 
river  and  where  the  railway  runs  to-day.  There, 
where  afterwardsCas^dy  did  hi&  work,  we  out^panned 
one  day  when  the  !Kat  became  so  great  that  it  was  no 


longer  possible  to  go  on.  For  weeks  the  storm-clouds 
had  gathered,  threatened,  and  dispersed ;  thunder 
had  come  half-he artedl)",  little  spots  of  rain  enough 
to  pock-mark  the  dust;  but  there  had_been  no  break 
in  the  drought- 
It  was  past  noon  that  day  when  everything  grew 
still ;  the  birds  and  insects  hushed  their  sound ;  the 
dry  leaves  did  not  give  a  whisper.  There  was  the 
warning  in  the  air  that  one  knows  but  cannot  explain  ; 
and  it  struck  me  and  the  boys  together  that  it  was  time 
to  spread  and  tie  dovm.  the  buck-sails  which  we  had 
not  unfolded  for  months. 

While  we  were  busy  at  this  there  came  an  un- 
heralded (lash  and  crash ;  then  a  few  drops  as  big  as 
florins ;  and  then  the  flood-gates  were  opened  and 
the  reservoir  of  the  long  months  of  drought  was 
turned  loose  on  us.  Crouching  under  the  waggon 
where  I  had  crept  to  lash  down  the  sail,  I  looked  out 
at  the  deluge,  hesitating  whether  to  make  a  dash  for 
my  tent-waggon  or  remain  there. 

All  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  lay  for  a 
minute  or  so  a  two-feet  screen  of  mingled  dust  and 
splash :  long  spikes  of  rain  drove  down  and  dashed 
into  spray,  eacn  bursting  its  little  column  of  dust 
from  tnc  powdery  earth.  There  was  an  indescribable 
and  unforgettable  progression  in  sounds  and  smells 
and  sights — a  growth  and  change — rapid  yet  steady, 
inevitable  breathless,  overwhelming.  Little  enough 
could  one  realise  in  those  first  few  minutes  and  in 
the  few  square  yards  around ;  yet  there  are  details, 
unnoticed  at  the  time,  which  come  back  quite  vividly 
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when   the   bewildering  nuh   is   over,  and    there  art 
'  imprcs»on5  which  it  u  not  pos&iblc  to  lorgct. 

There  were  the  sounds  and  the  smeUs  2nd  the 
sij^htf !  The  sounds  that  began  with  the  sudden 
crash  of  thunder;  the  dead  silence  that  loUowed  it; 
the  fim  great  drops  that  fell  with  such  pau  on  the 
duit ;  then  more  and  faster — yet  still  *.o  big  and 
separate  as  to  make  one  look  round  to  ace  where  they 
fell ;  the  aound  cm  the  waggon-sail — at  first  3b  of 
bouncing  marblea,  then  the  '  derii*s  tattoo,*  and  then 
the  roar ! 

And  outside  there  was  the  muftlcd  puH  and  patter 
In  the  dust ;  the  rustk  a<  the  drops  fitrock  dead  leaves 
and  gVAii  and  sticks ;  the  blend  of  manjr  notes  that 
made  one  great  sound,  always  growing,  changing  and 
moving  ou — full  of  weird  atgiii finance — unill  there 
catne  the  steady  swish  and  Kiss  of  water  upon  water, 
when  the  earth  had  ceased  to  stand  up  agaimt  the  lain 
and  was  swamped.  But  even  that  did  not  )a^t ;  for 
then  the  fallen  rain  raised  its  voice  agittntt  the  rest, 
and  little  sounds  of  trickling  scurrying  waters  came 
to  tone  the  ceaseless  hisf,  and  grew  and  grew  until 
from  every  side  the  cliorui  of  rushing  tumbling  waters 
filled  the  air  with  the  steady  roar  of  the  fiood. 

Acd  the  smells !  The  smell  of  the  baked  drought- 
bound  earth;  the  faint  clearing  and  purifying  by 
the  first  few  drops;  the  iningied  dust  and  damp; 
the  rinsed  air  ;  tlic  clean  sense  of  water,  water  etcrj- 
where ;  and  in  the  cikI  the  bracing  sensation  in 
noetril5  and  head,  of,  not  wind  exactly,  but  of  awirling 
ur  thrust  out  to  make  room  for  the  falling  rain  ;  and, 


when  all  was  over,  the  sense  of  glorious  clarified  air 
and  scoured  earth — the  smell  of  a  new-washed  world  ! 

And  the  things  that  one  saw  went  with  the  rest, 
marking  the  stages  of   the  storm^s  short  vivid  life- 
Thc  first  puffs  of  dust,  where  drops  struck  like  bullets ; 
the  cloud  that  rose  to  meet  them ;    the  drops  them- 
selves  that  streaked  slanting  down   like  a   flight   of 
steel  ramrods ;   the  dust  dissolved  in  a  dado  of  splash. 
I  had  seen  the  yellow-brown  ground  change  colour  ; 
in  a  few  seconds  it  was  damp ;   then  mud ;    then  all 
asheen.     A    minute    more,    and    busy   little    trickles 
started  everywhere — ^tiny  things  a  few  inches  long ; 
and  while  one  watched  them  they  joined  and  merged, 
hurrying  on  with  twist  and  turn,  but  ever  onward  to 
a  given  point— to  meet  like  the  veins  in  a  leaf.     Each 
tuft  of  grass   became   a  fountain-head :    each  space 
between,  a  little  rivulet :  swelling  rapidly,  racing  away 
with  its  burden  of  leaf  and  twig  and  dust  and  foam 
until  in  a  few  minutes  all  were  lost   in  one  sheet  of 
moving  water. 

Crouching  under  the  waggon  I  watched  it  and  saw 
the  little  streamlets,  dirty  and  debris-laden,  steal 
slowly  on  like  sluggard  snakes  down  to  my  feet,  and 
winding  round  me,  meet  beyond  and  hasten  on. 
Soon  the  grass-tufts  and  higher  spots  were  wet ;  and 
as  the  water  rose  on  my  boots  and  the  splash  beat  up 
to  my  knees,  it  seemed  worth  while  making  for  the 
tent  of  the  waggon.  But  in  there  the  roar  was  deafen- 
ing ;  the  rain  beat  dovm  with  such  force  that  it  drove 
through  the  canvas-covered  waggon-tent  and  greased 
buck-sail  in  fine  mist.     In  there  it  was  black  dark. 


tht  tarpaulin  ooTering  all,  and  I  slipped  cue  again 
back  to  my  place  und«r  the  waggon  to  watcH  the 
storm* 

Wc  were  on  Kiifh  ground  which  fcU  gently  away  on 
three  sicei — a  long  spur  running  down  to  the  river 
between  ivfo  of  the  numbcrleo  small  watcrcouraea 
scoring  the  flanb  ol  the  hllU.  Mere  gutten  they  x^^ere, 
Cfuy  comigatiom  in  the  slope  from  the  range  to  the 
river,  inttgnificant  draiiu  in  which  no  water  ever  ran 
ciccpt  during  the  heavy  rains.  One  would  walk 
through  scores  o{  them  with  easy  swinging  stride  and 
never  notice  their  cxiatencc.  Vet,  when  the  half- 
hour's  storm  was  over  and  it  was  possible  to  get  out  and 
loo!c  round,  tliey  were  niihing  boiling  torrents  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  across  and  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  foaming 
and  plunging  tuwardt  the  river,  red  with  the  soil  oi  the 
stripped  earth,  and  laden  witli  lcavc5,gra^i,  sticks,  and 
branches — water-furies,  wild  and  ungovcrnablct  against 
which  neither  man  nor  beast  could  stand  for  a  moment. 

When  the  rain  ceased  the  air  was  full  of  the  roar 
oi  waters,  growing  louder  and  nearer  all  the  time. 
I  walked  down  the  long  low  ipur  to  look  at  tlie  river, 
expecting  much*  and  waa  'gricvoualy  disappointed. 
It  was  no  fuller  and  not  much  changed.  On  cither 
dde  ol  mc  the  once  drj-  dongas  emptied  their  soil* 
suined  and  debris-laden  contenu  in  foaming  cataracte, 
each  deepening  the  yellowy  red  of  the  river  at  its 
banks;  nut  out  in  raid-stream  the  river  was  un- 
disturbed, and  its  normal  colour — the  clear  ycUow 
of  some  ambers—was  unchanged.  How  amall  the 
great  storm  seemed  then !    How  puny  the  flooded 


creeks  and  dongas — yet  each  master  of  nun  and  hia 
work  !  How  many  of  them  arc  needed  to  make  a  real 
flood! 

There  are  few  things  more  deceptive  than  the 
tropical  storm.  To  one  caught  in  it,  all  the  world 
seems  deluged  and  overwhelmed ;  yet  a  mile  away 
it  may  be  all  peace  and  sunshine,  I  looked  at  the 
river  and  laughed — at  myself !  The  revelation  seemed 
complete ;  it  was  humiliating ;  one  fett  so  smalL 
Still,  the  drought  was  broken ;  the  rains  had  come  ; 
and  in  spite  of  disappointment  I  stayed  to  watch, 
drawn  by  the  scores  of  little  things  caught  up  and 
carried  by — the  first  harvest  garnered  by  the  rams. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  may  have  been  spent 
thus,  when  amid  all  the  chorus  of  the  rushing  waters 
there  stole  in  a  duller  murmur.  Murmur  it  was  at 
first,  but  it  grew  steadily  into  a  low-toned,  monotoned, 
distant  roar;  and..it  caught  and  held  one  like  the  roar 
of  coming  hail  or  hurricane.  It  was  the  river  coming 
down. 

The  sun  was  out  again,  and  in  the  straight  reach 
above  the  bend  there  was  every  chance  to  watch  the 
flood  from  the  bank  where  I  stood.  It  seemed  strangely 
long  in  coming,  but  come  it  did  at  last,  in  waves  like 
the  half-spent  breakers  on  a  sandy  beach — a  slope  of 
foam  and  Droken  waters  in  the  van,  an  ugly  wall  with 
spray-tipped  feathered  crest  behind,  and  tier  on  tier 
to  follow.  Heavens,  what  a  scene !  The  force  of 
waters,  and  the  utter  hopeless  puniness  of  man!  The 
racing  waves,  each  dashing  for  the  foremost  place, 
only  to  force  the  further  on ;  the  tall  reeds  caught 
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wiist  high  and  then  l^id  1o^,  their  silvery  tops  dij 
hidden,  and  drowned  in  the  flcx>d ;  the  trcca  j-ieKimgt 
and  the  branches  snapping  like  matches  and  tisirUng 
like  feathers  down  the  stream ;  the  nimhltng  thunder 
of  bigboulden  looted  and  tumbk-d,  rolled  like  marblet 
xm  the  rocks  below ;  whole  trees  brought  duwa^  and 
turning  helplessly  in  the  flood— dro^rncd  giant*  with 
their  branches  swinging  slowly  over  like  ncnclcss  arms. 
It'wi}  tremendous  ;  and  one  had  to  stay  and  watch. 

Then  the  waves  ceafed ;  and  behind  the  opposite  banV 
another  scream  began  to  make  it«  way,  winding  like 
a  huge  snake,  spreading  wider  as  it  went  across  tlic  flatft 
beyond,  until  the  two  rejoined  and  the  river  became 
one  again.  The  roar  oi  waters  gradually  lessened  ; 
the  two  cataracts  beside  me  were  silent ;  and  looking 
down  I  caw  that  the  fall  vnn  gone  and  that  water  ran  to 
water — ttt'ift  at  ever,  but  voicele**  now — and  was  lost 
in  the  river  it«elf>  Inch  by  inch  the  water  rote  towards 
my  feet;  tufts  of  grass  trembled,  wavered,  and  went 
down;  little  wavelets  flipped  and  licked  like  tongues 
acainst  the  remaining  bank  of  soft  earth  below  me ; 

Eiece  after  piece  of  it  leant  gently  fon\-ard,  and  toppled 
eadlong  in  the  eager  creeping  tide  ;  delta*  of  yellow 
scum-flecked  water  worked  silently  up  the  dongas, 
reaching  out  with  stealthy  feelers  to  enclose  the  place 
where  I  was  standing  ;  and  then  it  was  time  to  go ! 


The  cattle  had  turned  their  tail*  loihe  jtorni,  and 
ttood  it  out'  They  too  were  washed  clean  and  looked 
fresher  and  brighter  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  that  1 
Two  of  tJum  had  been  seen  by  the  hoys  moving  slowly, 
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fooc  by  (ootj  before  the  drivina  rain  dovca  the  slope 
fronn  t)ic  ouisjun,  *lung  by  tlic  heavy  ilroya  antl  yield- 
ing in  their  wcaknc&s  to  the  ea«y  gradient.  Only  dity 
yards  away  they  should  have  stopped  id  the  hoUow — 
the  shallow  dr>'  donga  of  the  momiDfi  ;  but  they  were 
gOQG  I  Unwilling  to  turn  back  and  face  the  rab, 
they  hod  no  doabt  hccn  caught  in  the  iu»h  of  storm- 
water  and  swirled  away,  and  their  bodic*  were  bobbing 
in  the  Crocodile  many  miles  below  by  the  lime  wc 
mtiSicd  them. 

In  a  couple  of  houn  the  water  had  run  ofT ;  the 
flooded  dongas  were  almott  dry  again  ;  and  wo  moved 
on. 

It  was  then  that  the  real  *  rot  ^  set  in.  Next 
morning  there  were  hali  a  dozen  oxen  unable  to  stand 
up  ;  and  so  again  the  following  day.  It  was  no  longer 
posabic  to  take  the  four  waggons ;  all  the  spare  cattle 
had  been  utcd  up  and  it  was  better  to  face  the  worst 
at  once ;  so  1  diunbuted  the  best  of  the  load  on  tht 
other  three  waggons  and  abandoned  the  rest  of  it 
with  the  fourth  waggon  in  the  bush.  But  day  by 
day  the  oxen  dropped  out,  and  when  w%  reached  the 
Junction  and  branched  up  the  Kaap^  there  were  not 
enough  left  for  three  waggons. 

This  time  it  meant  abandoning  both  waggon  and 
load ;  and  I  gave  the  cattle  a  daj-'s  rest  thcDt  hoping 
that  they  would  [^ck  up  strcngm  on  good  grass  to 
face  the  eight  drilti  that  lay  between  us  and  Barbcrtoo. 


/I'.hjid  not  touched  fresh  meat  (or  many  <U>a, 
as  there  had  been  no  time  for  shooting ;  but  I 
knew  than  Rsoic  was  plentiful  acrois  the  river  in 
the  rough  country  between  the  Kaap'and  Croco- 
dile, and  I  started  ofF  to  make  the  best  of  the 
day*£  delay,  little  dreaming  that  it  was  to  be  the  la»t 
time  Jock  and  I  would  hunt  together.^ 

Weeks  had  passed  withotit  a  hunt,  and'  Jock  must 
have  thought  there  W98  a  sad  falling  away  on  the  part 
of  his  master ;  he  no  longer  expected  an)thing ; 
the  rifle  wa*  never  taken  down  now  eicept  for  an  odd 
shot  from  the<nilsp*n  or  to  nut  lomc  poor  animal  out 
of  its  mi*cr>'.  Since  the  night  with  the  lions,  when  he 
had  been  ignotniniously  cooped  up,  ihcrc  had  been 
nothing  to  itir  hia  blood  and  make  life  worth  livbg ; 
and  this  morning;  as  he  saw  me  rise  from  breakfast 
and  proceed  to  poiter  about  the  waggom  in  the  way 
he  hac]  come  to  regard  as  inevitable,  he  looked  on  in-^ 
iffcrcntly  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  stretched  out 
full  length  in  the  sun  and  went  to  sleep. 
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I  could  Dot  tike  him  with  me  across  the  riv^r,  as  the 
'  fly '  WW  «id  to  be  bid  thcre^  and  it  ww  no  place  to 
risk  horte  or  dog,  Tl»c  l>csl  of  rroiiwclx  would  not 
have  tempted  mc  to  take  chance  with  nim.  but  1  hated 
ordering  him  to  stay  behind,  as  it  hurt  his  dignity 
and  sense  of  comradeship,  so  it  sectncd  a  happy  accident 
that  he  was  asleep  and  t  could  slip  ax^'ay  unseen.  As 
the  cattle  were  gra/.mg  along  the  river-bank  only  a  few 
hundreil  yards  off,  I  iitok  a  turn  that  ivay  to  have  a 
look  at  them,  with  natural  but  quite  fruitle$»  concern 
for  their  welfare,  and  a  moment  later  met  the  herd-boy 
ninning  towarda  me  and  calling  out  excitedly  some- 
thing which  I  made  out  to  be  : 

"  Crocodile  !  Crocodile,  Inkoa  !  A  crocodile  has 
taken  one  nf  the  oxen."  The  waggon-boys  beard  it 
alio*  and  armed  mth  aasegai*  and  sticks  were  on  the 
bank  almost  as  soon  as  1  was;  but  there  was  no 
tigQ  of  crocodile  or  buUock.  The  boy  showed 
us  the  place  where  the  weakened  animal  had  gone 
down  to  drink— the  hoof  slide*  were  plain  enough — 
and  told  how.  as  it  drank,  the  long  black  cofiin-head  had 
appcired  out  of  the  water.  He  described  stoHdIrhow 
the  big  jaws  had  opened  and  gripped  the  bullock's 
Dose ;  how  he,  a  few  yards  away,  bad  seen 
the  struggle ;  how  he  had  shouted  and  hurled 
hissticksand  sionesand  tuftsof  grais*  and 
feinted  to  rush  down  at  it;  and  how,^^ 
after  a  mufiled  bellow  and  a  weak 
staggerinc  efForr  to  poll  back,  the  poor 
hcsttx  had  slid  out  into  the  deep  water 
and  dts4ppeared.      It  seemed  to  be  a." 


cfuite   anncceuiry  addition   to   my  troubles :    mUfor'- 
tunes  were  comLtig  tliicV  ^nA  fast! 

lUlf  an  hour  wa^  waited  in  watching  and  fcaixrhing 
but  ivc  saw  no  more  ot  crocodile  or  buliock,  flnd^ts' 
ihejc  waj  nothing  to  be  done  I  turned  up  stream  to 
find  a  fihallovver  and  a  safer  crosiin^. 

At  belt  it  wan  not  pleasant  :  the  water  wa&  waUt- 
high  znd  racing  in  narrow  cli;innc1s  between  and  over 
boulders  and  loo«c  slippery  stones,  and  I  was  glad  to 
g«t  through  without  a  tumble  and  a  awim. 

The  country  was  rough  on  the  other  tide,  and  the 
old  graffi  was  high  and  dense,  for  no  one  went  there  in 
those  days,  and  the  grass  stood  unburn:  from  sca*on 
to  f*e^soii.  Climbing  over  rocks  and  stony  ground, 
croDciiing  dry  iticb  underfoot,  and  driving  a  path 
through  the  rank  tambookil  grass,  it  seemed  well-nigh 
hopeless  to  look  for  a  (hot ;  several  times  I  heard  buck 
itart  up  and  dash  oS  only  a  few  yards  away,  and  it 
began  to  look  as  if  the  wiser  course  would  be  to  turn 
back.  At  las:  I  got  out  of  the  valley  into  more  Icrcl 
and  more  open  ground,  and  came  out  upon  a  ledge 
or  plateau  a  hundred  yarda  or  more  wide,  with  a  low 
ridce  of  roeks  and  some  thorns  on  the  far  side — quite 
a  Htely  spot-  I  searched  the  opeu  ground  from  my 
cover,  and  seeing  nothing  there  crossed  over  to  the 
rocks  threading  my  way  «lcntly  between  them  and 
expecting  to  find  another  clear  space  bc>'ond.  The 
snort  of  a  buck  brought  me  to  a  standstill  among  the 
rocks,  and  as  I  n.nened  it  tvas  fc^owcd  by  another  and 
another  from  ilie  lame  cjuarterj  delivered  at  irregular 
intervaU  ;    and  carh  ?tnort  was  accompanied  by  the 
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sound  of  trAmpling  feet,  sometimes  like  stamps  of 
an^er  and  at  other  limes  Mcmingly  a  hasty  raov^meat, 

I  had  on  sc^^cral  occasions  inierrupted  fighu  between 
angry  rivah  :  once  two  splendid  kotKini)  bulU  were 
at  it ;  a  second  time  it  was  two  sable«,  and  the  vicious 
and  incredibly  swift  sweep  of  the  Kimitar  horns  stfl! 
livet  in  memory,  along  with  the  wonderful  nimblcneis 
of  the  other  fellow  who  dodged  it ;  and  another  time 
they  were  blue  vtilJcbccac;  but  some  interruption  had 
otrcuMcd  cadi  iinie,and  I  had  no  more  than  a  gHiiipc 
of  what  might  have  been  a  rare  nccne  to  witness. 

I  was  determined  not  to  »poil  it  this  time  :  no  doubt 
it  was  a  fight,  and  probably  they  were  fencing  and 
circling;  for  an  opening,  9s  there  was  no  bump  of  neads 
or  dash  of  harn«  and  no  tearing  scramble  of  feet  to 
indicate  ihc  real  struggle.  I  crept  on  through  the 
rocks  and  found  before  me  a  angle  of  thorns  and 
de^d  wood,  impossible  to  piss  through  in  silence ;  it 
wai  better  to  work  back  again  and  vry  the  other  side 
of  the  rocks.  The  way  was  clearer  there,  and  I  crept 
up  to  a  rock  four  or  five;  feet  high,  feeling  certain  from 
the  sound  that  the  fight  would  be  in  full  view  a  few 
yards  beyond.  With  the  rifle  ready  1  raised  myself 
slowly  until  my  eyes  were  over  the  top  of  the  rock. 
Some  twenty  yards  off|  in  an  open  flat  of  downtrodden 
mss,  I  «w  a  wblc  cow :  she  was  standing  with  feet 
hrmly  and  widely  planted,  looking  fiercely  m  front  of 
hcFp  ducking  her  head  in  threatening  manner  every 
few  seconds,  and  giving  angry  snorts;  and  behtna* 
and  huddled  up  against  her,  was  her  scared  bewildered 
lilile  red-brown  calf. 
«3  2  1 


It  Fcems  «iupi<i  not  to  have  gnased  what  it  ill  meani 
)^E  the  lact  u  that  for  the  few  renuining  leconds  1 
was  simply  pu/zlcd  and  fascinated  hy  the  behaviour 
of  the  two  tMcs.  Then  in  the  comer  of  my  eye  1 
WW,  away  on  my  righi,  another  rcd-browc  thing  come 
into  the  open :  it  was  Jock,  casting  about  with  nose 
to  ground  for  my  trail  which  he  had  over-run  at  the 
point  where  I  had  turned  back  near  the  deadwood 
OQ  the  other  jitle  of  the  rrtcks. 

What  happened  then  was  a  matter  of  a  second  or 
two.  As  I  turned  to  look  at  him  he  raided  his  head, 
bristled  up  ail  o^-er,  and  made  one  jump  forward; 
then  a  long  low  yellowish  thing  moved  in  the  unbeaten 
grass  in  front  of  the  sable  wiw^  TatxH-d  iu  head  sharj^Iv, 
and  looked  full  into  my  eyes;  and  before  1  could 
more  a  finger  it  shot  away  in  one  etrcak-likc 
bound,  A  wild  shot  at  the  lioness,  as  I  jumped  up 
full  height ;  a  shout  at  Jock  to  come  back ;  a  scramble 
of  black  and  brown  on  my  left ;  and  it  was  all  ever : 
I  was  standing  in  the  open  ground^  breaih1e«)  with 
excitement,  and  Jock,  a  (ew  yards  off,  with  hind-legs 
douched  ready  for  a  dash,  loddng  back  at  me  for  leave 
to  go! 

The  spoor  to!d  the  tale  '  there  was  the  outer  circle 
made  by  the  lioness  in  the  grats,  broken  in 
places  where  she  had  leintcd  to  rush 
in  and  stopped  before  the 
lowered  horns  ;  and  inside 
this  there  wa»  the  imallcr 
circle,  a  Ungle  of  trampled 
grass  and  kjhioi,  where  the 
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brave    mother   had   stood   between   her   young  and 

death. 

*  *  «  *  * 

Any  attempt  to  follow  the  lioness  after  that  would 
have  been  waste  of  time.  We  struck  off  in  a  new 
direction,  and  in  crossing  a  stretch  of  level  ground 
where  the  thorn- trees  were  well  scattered  and  the  grass 
fairly  short  my  eye  caught  a  movement  in  front  that 
brought  me  to  instant  standstill.  It  was  as  if  the  stem 
of  a  young  thorn-tree  had  suddenly  waved  itself  and 
settled  back  again,  and  it  meant  that  some  long- 
homed  buck,  perhaps  a  koodoo  or  a  sable  bull,  was 
lying  dovm  and  had  swung  his  head ;  and  it  meant 
also  that  he  was  comfortably  settled,  quite  unconscious 
of  danger.  I  marked  and  watched  the  spot,  or  rather, 
the  line,  for  the  glimpse  was  too  brief  to  tell  more  than 
the  direction  ;  but  there  was  no  other  move.  The 
air  was  almost  still,  with  just  a  faint  drift  from  him 
to  us,  and  I  examined  eveiy  stick  and  branch,  every 
stump  and  ant-heap,  every  bush  and  tussock,  without 
stirring  a  foot.  But  I  could  make  out  nothing :  I 
could  trace  no  outline  and  see  no  patch  of  colour, 
dark  or  light,  to  betray  him. 

It  was  an  incident  very  characteristic  of  Bushveld 
hunting.  There  I  stood  minute  after  minute — not 
risking  a  move,  which  would  be  certain  to  reveal  me — 
staring  and  searching  for  some  big  animal  lying  half- 
asleep  within  eighty  yards  of  me  on  ground  that  you 
would  not  call  good  cover  for  a  rabbit.  We  were  in 
the  sunlight ;  he  lay  somewhere  beyond,  where  a  few 
scattered  thom-trccs  threw  dabs  of  shade,  marbling 
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with  dappled  shade  tind  light  the  already  niotdcd 
surface  of  earth  and  gv^&u  I  was  hopelessly  beaten, 
bat  Jock  could  see  him  well  enough ;  he  crouched 
beside  me  wiih  ear^  cocked,  and  hi&  eyeft,  all  abla^, 
were  fixed  intently  on  the  spot,  except  for  an  occa- 
nonal  swift  look  up  to  mc  to  sec  what  on  earth  was 
wrong  and  -why  the  shot  did  not  come  ;  his  hind-legs 
were  tucted  under  him  and  he  wai  trembling  with 
cxcittTTTH-nt.  Only  ihosc  will  realise  il  who  have  been 
through  the  untali^ng  humiliiting  experience.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  wait,  leaWng  the  buck  Co 
make  the  first  move. 

And  ac  lact  it  came :  there  was  another  alight  ehake 
of  the  horoSf  and  the  whole  figure  stood  out  in 
bold  relief-  It  was  a  fine  s»ble  bull  lying  in  the 
shadow  of  one  of  the  thornnrees  with  his  bad 
towards  us,  and  there  was  a  small  ant-heap  close 
behind  him,  making  a  greyish  bio:  against  Im 
black  Sack  and  shoulder,  and  breaking  the  expanse 
of  colour  which  the  e>'e  would  othenviie  easily  have 
picked  up. 

The  ant-heap  made  a  certain  shot  impot^ible,  so  1 
lowered  myself  slowly  to  the  ground  to  wait  until  he 
should  begin  feeding  or  change  hb  poeitionfor  comfort 
QT  shade,  as  they  often  do  :  this  might  mean  waiting 
for  half  an  hour  or  more,  but  it  was  better  than  risking 
a  ilini  ill  tlic  txisition  in  wlut-li  \ie  was  lying.  I  settled 
down  for  a  long  wait  with  the  riFe  resting  oa  my 
knees,  confidently  expecting  that  when  the  time  came 

to  move  he  would  get  np 
-^slowly,  stretch  himself, 


and  h^iveagood  looktound.  But  hedidnothmgof  the 
kind ;  a  turn  or  odd/  of  the  taint  breeze  mu$t  have 
given  him  my  wind  ;  for  there  ww  ore  twitch  of  the 
homs,  as  his  nose  vras  hid  to  windward,  and  without 
an  instant's  pause  he  da&hed  off.  It  was  the  quickest 
thing  tmaginablt?  in  a  big  animal :  it  loolccd  as  though 
he  started  racing  from  his  lying  position.  The  bush 
was  not  clofe  enough  to  save  him,  howevcTt  in  spite 
of  his  surt,  and  through  the  thin  veil  of  smoke  I  uw 
himplunj>eand  fitumble^  and  then  dash  off  a^ain  ;  and 
Jock  seeing  mc  give  cha^e,  went  ahead  and  in  half  a 
minute  I  was  left  well  behind,  but  still  in  sight  of  the 
hant. 

I  shouted  at  Jock  to  come  back,  just  as  one  murmurs 
good-day  to  a  passing  friend  in  the  din  of  itatfic — 
from  force  of  hanit :  of  coune,  he  could  hear  nothing* 
It  was  his  first  and  only  jp?  at  a  sable  ;  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  terrible  horns  and  tlic  deadly  scythcltke  sweep 
that  makes  the  wounded  sable  so  dangerous — even  the 
lioDfiss  had  fought  shy  of  them— and  great  as  was  my 
faith  in  him,  the  risk  in  this  ease  was  not  one  I  vroold 
have  taken.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  follow. 
A  quarter  of  a  mile  on  I  drew  closer  up  and  found 
them  standing  face  to  face  among  the  thorns.  It  was 
the  first  of  three  or  four  stands ;  the  wble,  with  a 
watchful  eye  on  mc,  always  moved  on  as  I  drew  tMtr 
enough  to  shoot.  The  beautiful  black  and  white  boll 
stood  focing  hii  little  red  enemy  and  the  fence  and  play 
of  feint  and  thrust,  ffuard  and  dodge,  wii  wonderful 
to  ace.  Not  once  did  cither  touch  the  other;  at 
Jock's  least  movement  the  sable's  head  would  go  down 
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with  hb  ntyic  into  hU  chest  and  the  magniiiceQt  honu 
arched  forward  and  poised  k>  as  to  tiriie  either  right 
or  left,  and  if  Jock  fcinied  a  rii*h  cither  way  the 
ftcythir-swccp  CJmc  with  lightning  quickness,  covering 
more  tbin  hali  a  circle  and  cariTtng  the  gleaming  pcnnts 
with  4  twin^  right  ostt  the  table's  own  back.  Then 
he  would  advance  &lowly  and  menacingly,  with  home 
well  forward  ready  to  strike  and  evti  bluing  through 
h!!(  cyehrou^  driving  Joel  before  him. 

There  were  three  or  four  of  these  cocounten  in 
whkh  1  could  Uke  no  hand  :  the  dbiaocc,  the  inter- 
vcning  thorns  and  gra««,  and  the  quickness  of  tbcir 
movcmcntG,  made  Jt  ufe  iiJiot  impotsible;  and  there  wat 
alwap  the  risk  of  hitting  Jock^  for  a  hard>run  does 
not  make  for  good  shooting.  Each  time  as  the  sable 
drove  him  back  there  would  be  a  short  vicious  rtuh 
suddenly  bllowing  the  fir$t  deliberate  advance,  aad 
as  Jock  scrambled  back  oat  of  the  way  the  bull  would 
tmng  round  with  incredible  quickness  and  be  off 
(uli  gillop  in  Another  direct i< in.  Fvidently  the  final 
rush  was  a  manoeuvre  to  get  Jock  clear  of  his  heels 
and  fl^inki  as  he  started,  and  thus  secure  a  lead  for  the 
nest  ran. 

Since  the  day  he  was  kicked  by  the  koodoo  cow 
Jock  had  never  tackled  an  unbroken  hind-leg ;  a 
dangling  one  he  never  missed ;  but  the  IcsMin  of  the 
flying  heeb  had  been  too  severe  to  be  for^iten,  and 
he  never  made  that  mistake  again.  In  this  chase  I 
saw  him  time  after  time  ay  at  the  sable's  fUnb  and 
nin  up  abreast  of  his  shoulder  and  male  flying  leaps 
at  the  throat;   but  he  r^cver  got  in  front  whrrc  the 
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horm  could  rexch  him,  and  although  he  pas&cd  ind 
repassed  behind  to  try  on  the  other  side  when  he  had 
£ailed  at  the  one,  and  looked  up  ea^rly  at  the  hintl< 
Irgi  >%  \ie.  p»^t^  tli«?iri,  h(^  iimtlE.*  no  attrinnt  'Al  ihtfCiK 
It  mmt  have  been  at  tKc  fourth  or  Bfth  stand  that 

iock  got  through  the  guard  at  last.  The  sable  ^^s 
adly  wounded  in  the  body  and  doubtIc»  strength  .j 
was  failing,  but  there  was  hule  evidence  of  thi*  yci. 
In  the  pauses  Jockos  tongue  shot  and  slithered  about, 
a  glitieiing  reel  siTcak,  but  after  shore  suclUof  panting^ 
hii  Jic<id  would  ^hut  up  with  a  «nap  like  a  iteel  trap 
and  his  face  set  with  that  look  of  invincible  resolution 
which  it  got  in  part  from  the  purecd-up  mouth  and 
in  pan  from  the  intensity  of  the  beady  black-brown 
eyes ;  he  wag  guod  for  houn  of  this  sorr  of  work. 

This  time  the  sable  drove  him  hack  towards  t  big 
thom-crcc.  It  may  have  been  done  without  design, 
or  it  may  have  been  done  with  the  idea  of  pinning  him 
up  agaiosc  the  trunk.  But  Jock  was  not  to  be  cancfat 
that  way  ;  in  a  Bght  he  tool  in  the  whole  field,  bf  hmd 
2S  well  afl  in  front — ai  lir  lud^shuwri  tKcr  niglil  llir  srtond 
wild  dog  ucklcd  bim.  On  Im  side,  too.  there  may  or 
may  not  have  been  dcngn  in  backing  towards  the  tree ; 
who  knows  i  I  thought  that  he  scored,  not  by  a 
manceuvre,  but  simply  because  of  bis  unrclaxing 
watchfulness  and  his  resolute  unhesitating  courage. 
He  tt-eTTied  10  know  Instinctively  that 
the  jump  aside,  so  aafc  with  the 
straight -charging  animaU,  was  no 
game  to  play  agaimt  the  side 
sweep  of  a  sable's  homs, 
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and  at  each  charge  o(  the  enemy  he  had  scrambled 
bade  out  of  tan^c  without  the  least  pretence  uf  uking 
liberties. 

'Vhh  time  the  sable  drove  him  steadily  back  towards 
the  tree,  but  in  the  bat  step,  jmt  a£  the  buU  made  his 
rutli,  Jock  jumped  past  the  tree  and  insicad  of  ^crarnb- 
linf;  back  out  of  reach  ai  befurc,  dod^d  round  and  was 
ui'tlie  rear  of  the  buck  before  it  could  turn  on  him. 
There  were  no  flying  hccJs  to  fear  thcn»  and  without 
an  imtant^s  hesitation  he  fastened  on  one  of  the  hind- 
legs  above  the  hock.  With  a  snort  of  rage  and  in- 
dignation the  sable  spun  round  and  round,  kickinc 
and  plunging  wildl/  and  making  vicious  sweep*  with 
hn  horns;  but  Jock*  although  «wtmii:  about  and 
shaken  like  a  rat,  was  out  of  teach  and  kept  his  grip. 
It  was  a  quick  and  furious  struggle,  in  which  I  waa 
altogether  forgotten,  and  ai  one  more  deiperate 
plunge  brought  the  bull  down  in  a  Mruggling  kicking 
heap  with  Jwk  completely  hidden  under  him,  1  ran 
up  and  ended  the  light. 

It  alwap  took  him  some  time  to  calm  down  after 
theic  tUEsles  :  he  became  so  wound  up  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle  chat  time  was  needed  to  run  down 
again,  so  to  say>  While  I  was  busy  on  the  double 
precaiiTinn  of  nitn^  up  a  scare  for  the  aasvogels  and 
cutting  grass  and  branches  to  cover  the  buck,  Jock 
moved  restlessly  round  the  sable,  ever  ready  to  pounce 
on  hiQi  again  at  the  least  sign  of  life*  The  slithcrinc 
ton*;ue  and  wide-open  mouth  looked  like  a  big  red 

ffash  splitting  his  head  in  two ;   he  was  so  blown,  his 
)Tcath  came  and  went  like  the  pufiintc  of  a  diminutive 
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atcam-engine  at  full  speed,  and  his  eyes  with  all  the 
wickedneaa  of  fight — but  none  of  the  watchfulness — 
gone  out  of  them,  flickered  incessantly  from  the  buck 
to  me  :  one  sign  from  either  would  have  been  enough  ! 
It  was  the  same  old  scene,  the  same  old  performance, 
that  I  had  watched  scores  of  times  ;  but  it  never  grew 
stale  or  failed  to  draw  a  laugh,  a  word  of  cheer,  and  pat 
of  affection  ;  and  from  him  there  came  always  the  same 
response,  the  friendly  wagging  of  that  stumpy  tail, 
a  splashy  lick,  a  soft  upward  look,  and  a  wider  split 
of  the  mouth  that  was  a  laugh  as  plain  as  if  one  heard 
it.  But  that  was  only  an  interruption — a  few  seconds' 
distraction  :  it  did  not  put  him  off  or  satisfy  him  that 
all  was  well.  His  attention  went  back  to  the  buck, 
and  the  everlasting  footwork  went  on  again.  With  his 
front  to  the  fallen  enemy  and  his  fore-legs  well  apart 
he  kept  ever  on  the  move  forwards  and  backwards, 
in  qmck  steps  of  a  few  inches  each,  and  at  the  same 
time  edging  round  in  his  zigzag  circle,  making  a  track 
round  the  buck  like  a  weather  chart  with  the  glass  at 
'  Changeable-' 

"  Silly  old  fusser  !  Can't  you  see  he's  finished  f  " 
He  could  not  hear  anything,  but  the  responsive  wag 
showed  that  he  knew  I  was  talking  to  him  ;  and, 
dodging  the  piece  of  bark  I  threw  at  him,  he  resumed 
his  ridiculous  round. 

I  was  still  laughing  at  him,  when  he  stopped  and  turn- 
ing sharply  round  made  a  snap  at  his  side ;  and  a  few 
seconds  later  he  did  it  again.  Then  there  was  a  thin  singof 
insect  wings ;  and  I  knew  that  the  Tsetse  fly  were  on  us. 

The  only  thought  then  was  for  Jock,  who  was  still 
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woTkioff  biiuly  round  tlic  s^iblc.  For  come  minutet 
I  sat  with  him  bet\^-c€n  my  legs,  wispinc  jl\^-3)'  ihc  flies 
with  a  small  braach  and  wonderiBg  vvhu  to  do<  Ic 
M>un  became  clcjir  tlut  there  wi*  noihinf  to  be  gained 
by  waitiag:  imte^J  of  puaing  awiy  the  Ry  became 
more  numerous,  and  there  was  not  a  moment's  peace 
or  comfort  to  be  had,  for  they  were  ucUing  me  oa 
the  Dcclc,  armSr  and  Ic^g,  wheie  the  chom-ripped  pants 
left  them  bare  to  the  knees ;  so,  tlingine  the  rifle  over 
myshouldcr^  1  picked  Jock  up,  greatly  to  nis  discomfort, 
and  carried  him  ot^  in  my  arin»at  the  best  pace  possible' 
under  the  circumsunces.  Half  a  nulc  of  that  wa« 
enough,  however  :  the  weight,  the  awkwardnesf  of 
the  position,  the  effort  to  screen  him,  and  the  difficulty 
of  picldng  my  wiy  in  very  riHigli  country  ai  the  waine 
tinkCp  were  too  much  for  me.  A  tumble  into  a  gras^^ 
hidden  hole  laid  u«  both  out  sprawling,  and  1  sat  down 
again  to  rc$t  and  think,  swUhing  the  flics  oS  as  before. 

Then  an  idea  carac  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  anxiety, 
made  me  laugh,  and  ended  in  putting  poor  old  Jock 
in  quite  the  moat  undignified  and  ndiculous  pfighc 
he  had  known  £incc  the  days  of  his  puppyhood  when 
his  head  stuck  in  the  bully-becf  tin  or  the  hen  pecked 
him  on  the  no^.  I  ripped  off  as  much  of  my  ihirt 
as  was  not  needed  to  protect  me  against  the  fiies,  and 
making  hf^tca  in  it  for  bis  1^  and  tail  tittcd  him  out 
with  a  home-made  suit  in  about  five  minutes,  'lime 
was  everything ;  it  was  impossible  to  run  with  him 
in  my  arms,  but  we  could  run  togetJier  until  we  got 
out  of  the  fly  belt^  and  there  was  not  much  risk  of 
being  bitten  as  long  as  we  kept  up  the  running  in  the 


long  grass.  It  was  a  long  spell,  and  what  with  the 
Tough  country  and  the  uncontrollable  laughter  at  the 
sight  of  Jock,  I  was  pretty  well  done  by  the  time  we  were 
safely  out  of  the  '  fly»'  We^pulled  up  when  the 
country  began  to  fall  away  sharply  towards  the  river, 
and  there,  to  Jock's  evident  satisfaction,  I  took  off  his 
suit — by  that  time  very  much  tattered  and  awry. 

It  was  there,  lying  between  two  rocks  in  the  shade 
of  a  marula  tree,  that  I  got  one  of  those  chances  to  sec 
game  at  close  quarters  of  which  most  men  only  hear  or 
dream.     There  were  no  snapshot  cameras  then  ! 

We  had  been  lying  there  it  may  be  for  half  an  hour 
or  more,  Jock  asleep  and  I  spread  out  on  my  back, 
when  a  slight  but  distinct  click,  as  of  a  hoof  against  a 
stone,  made  me  turn  quietly  over  on  my  side  and  listen. 
The  rock  beside  me  was  about  four  feet  high,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  it  a  buck  of  some  kind,  and  a  big  one 
too,  was  walking  with  easy  stride  towards  the  river- 
Every  footstep  was  perfectly  clear  ;  the  walk  was  firm 
and  confident :  evidently  there  was  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  danger.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  yards 
between  us,  and  what  little  breeze  there  was  drifted 
across  his  course  towards  me,  as  he  too  made  for  the 
river,  holding  a  course  parallel  with  the  two  long  rocks 
between  which  we  were  lying.  The  footsteps  came 
abreast  of  us  and  then  stopped,  just  as  I  was  expecting 
him  to  walk  on  past  the  rock  and  down  the  hill  in 
front  of  me.  The  sudden  halt  seemed  to  mean  that 
some  warning  instinct  had  arrested  him,  or  some  least 
taint  upon  the  pure  air  softly  eddying  between  the 
rocks  had  reached  him.     I  could  hear  his  sniffs,  and 
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pkriircd  him  looking  about^  «ilcnt  bat  atarmed,  before 

dccidicf;  vrhich  way  to  make  hiA  ru&h. 

1  raised  myself  by  iDches,  close  to  the  rock,  until  I 
could  see  over  it.  A  magnificeDC  waterbuck  bull, 
full-grown  and  !a  perfect  cont  and  condition,  was 
standing  lea  than  Rvc  yards  away  and  a  little  to  the 
right,  having  aircady  pasfcd  mc  when  he  came  to  a 
£top :  he  wa«  so  close  that  1  could  kc  the  waves  &nd 
partiii;>s  in  his  heavy  eoat ;  the  rise  and  bM  m  hit 
mn]ts  as  he  breathed ;  the  ru£f  on  his  shaggy  bearded 
ihroit,  thjt  gave  t-uch  an  air  of  jrrandeur  to  the  head  ; 
the  noble  carriage,  as  with  head  held  high  and  slightly 
turned  to  windward  he  sniffed  the  breeze  from  the 
valley;  the  nostrils,  mobile  and  sensitive,  searching 
for  the  least  hint  of  danger ;  and  the  eye,  large  and 
full  and  soft,  luminous  with  watcKful  inicUipcnce, 
and  yet  mild  and  calm— ^o  free  was  it  from  al!  trace 
of  a  disturbing  thought.  And  yet  I  was  so  cloae^ 
it  seemed  almost  possible  to  reach  out  and  touch  him. 
There  wa»  no  thought  of  shooting  :  it  was  a  moment 
of  supreme  enjoyment.  Jus:  to  watch  him  :  that 
was  enough. 

In  a  little  while  he  seemed  satisfied  that  all  was  well, 
and  wiih  head  thrown  slightly  fnnvard  and  the  sure 
clean  tread  o(  hb  kind,  ht  took  hu  lino  unhesitatingly 
down  the  Mli.  As  he  neared  the  thicker  bush  twenty 
yard*  away  a  sudden  ImpuUe  made  me  give  a  shout. 
In  a  tingle  bound  he  was  lost  among  the  trees,  and  the 
clattering  of  loose  stones  and  the  crackle  of  sticks  In 
his  path  hid  ceased  before  the  cold  shivcr-dovvn'thc- 
back,  which   my  spcj-breaking  shout  provoked*   had 
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paiBcd    away.      When    I    turned 
atill   aileep :    tittle    incidents  li^e 
deafness  home. 


round    Jock 
that  brought 


It  w^  our  ]»t  day's  hunting  together ;  and  I  \Tcni 
back  to  the  dreary  round  of  hard,  hoj^lcu,  uaele» 
struggle  and  dnily  )os£. 

One  day^  a  c:dm  cloudless  day,  there  came  without 

warning  n  tremendous  booming  roar  that  left  the  air 

vibrating  and  seemed  to  shalcc  the  very  earth,  as  a 

tHoiuand  echoes  called  and  answered  from  hill  to  hill 

down  the  long  valley.    There  was  nothing  to  explain 

It;   the  kaflirt  turned  a  sickly  grey,  and  appealed  to 

me;    but  I  could   give  them  no  explanation — it  was 

fomething  beyond  my  Icen-^ard  they  tt^emed  to  think 

it  an  evil  omen  of  still  greater  ill-luck.     But,  as  it 

turned  out*  the  luck  was  not  all  bad  :    some  da}'s 

passed  before  the  mystery  was  solved,  and  then  wc 

came  to  where  Coombcs,  with  whom  a  week  earlier 

I    had    tried — and   failed — to   keep   pace,    had   been 

blown  to  pieces  with  hit  boys,  waggon,  cxen,  ^nd  three 

tons  of  d}'namitc  :   there  was  no  fragment  of  waggon 

bigger  than  one's  hand ;  and  the  trees  all  around  were 

barked  on   one  side,     Wc  turned  out  to  avoid  the 

hujge  hole  in  the  drift,  and  passed  on. 

There  were  onlv  twenty  oxen  left  when  we 
reached  the  drift  telow  Fig  Tic«.     The  water 
was  nearly  breast  high  and  we  carried  three- 
fourths  of  the  loads  through  on  our  heads,  case 
by  ease,  to  make  the  pull  at  easy  as  possible 
for  the  oxen,  as  they  could  only  crawl  tncn. 
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Wc  got  one  waggon  through  with  some  difficuhj, 
but  at  nightfall  the  second  was  still  in  the  rircr;  vrc 
had  cinricd  out  cverythin);  rcmovib'c,  even  lo  the 
bucksail^,  hue  the  weakened  bullocb  could  not  move 
the  empiY  waggon- 

The  thunder-cloudt  were  idling  up  ahead,  and 
distant  lightning  gave  iv'ammg  of  a  storm  awaj'  up 
river;  so  wc  wound  the  trck-chain  round  a  big  tree 
on  the  bank,  to  anchor  the  wagijon  in  case  of  Bood> 
and  reeling  from  work  and  weariness,  too  tired  to 
think  of  food,  I  flung  mj'scif  down  in  my  blankets 
under  the  other  waggon  which  wa»  outflpanned  where 
we  had  stopped  it  in  the  double-rutted  veld  road, 
and  fettling  eomfortabl/  into  the  sandy  furrow  cut 
by  many  wheel*,  wa*  '  dead  to  tlie  world '  in  a  few 
minuter.  Near  midnight  the  *torm  awoke  me  and 
a  curious  coldness  about  the  neck  and  shouldcfs  made 
me  turn  over  to  pull  the  blankets  up.  The  road  tiad 
served  as  a  atorm-watcr  drain,  converting  the  two 
wheel  furrows  into  running  streams,  and  ^  rolled  tn 
my  blankets,  had  dammed  up  one  of  them.  The 
prompt  flow  of  the  released  water  as  toon  »s  I  turned 
ovcTf  told  plainly  wliJit  had  happened.  I  looked  out 
at  the  driving  rain  and  the  glistening  eanK  as  shown 
up  by  constant  Hashes  of  lightning :  it  was  a  world 
of  rain  and  spray  and  running  water.  It  ioemed  that 
there  was  neither  hope  nor  mercy  anywhere ;  I  was 
tuo  tired  to  cjitc,  ufid  dropping  back  into  the  trough, 

slept  tne  night  out  in  vrater. 
In  the   morning  wc  found  the 

waggon  still  in  the  drifts  although 
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partly  hidden  by  the  flood,  but  the  force  of  the 
stream  had  haH-floated  and  half-forced  it  round  on 
to  higher  ground;  only  the  anchoring  chain  h»d 
laved  it.  We  had  to  wait  some  hours  iat  the  river 
to  run  dov^n,  and  then  to  my  relief  the  rcatcd  but 
staggering  oxen  pulled  it  out  at  the  fine  attempt, 

Rooiland,  the  light  red  ox  with  bla/ing  yellow  eyei 
and  Topped  homt^  fierce  and  untamable  to  the  end, 
waf  in  the  lead  then.  I  «aw  him  a«  he  took  the  strain 
in  th^t  last  pull,  and  it  was  pitiful  to  see  the  rcstlcM 
eager  £pirit  lighting  against  the  failing  Gticngth:  he 
loolced  desperate.  The  thought  scemd  fanciful — 
about  a  dumb  animal — and  perhaps  it  h ;  but  what 
happened  just  aflerii-ard«  makes  it  still  vivid  and 
Rttrd  in  very  curiously  with  the  sunrntiltouK  noliont 
of  the  bop.  We  outspanned  in  order  to  re-pack  the 
load^  and  RooiIand>  who  as  front  ox  waa  the  ]a£t  to  be 
released,  stood  for  a  few  moments  alone  while  the  rest 
of  the  cattle  moved  away ;  then  turning  hl^  back  on 
them  he  gave  a  couple  of  low  mojining  bellows  and 
walked  down  the  road  back  to  the  drift  again.  I  had 
no  doubt  it  was  to  drink  ;  but  the  boys  stopped  their 
work  and  watched  him  curiously*  and  some  remarks 
passed  which  were  inaudible  to  me.  As  the  oi  dis- 
appeared down  the  *]ope  into  the  drift,  Jim  called'to 
hts  leader  to  bring  hiiri  bitk,  and  then  turning  to  me, 
added  with  his  usual  posttivene!$.  "  Rooiland  is  mad. 
Umtagati !  Bewitched  !  He  is  look- 
ing for  the  dead  once-  He  is  going  to, 
die  to-day !  '* 

The   boy  came  back  presently 
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alone.  When  he  reached  the  drift,  he  said,  Rooiland 
was  itandine  breasc-high  tn  the  river,  and  then  in  a 
moment,  wliet her  by  vtcp  or  slip,  lie  wat  into  the  flood 
and  swept  avray.  The  leader'*  account  was  received 
by  the  otfccrj  in  ab^ohitc  silence :  ■  little  tightening 
of  the  jaws  and  a  little  brij>htcnin?  of  the  eyc6,  pcrhap, 
were  all  I  could  detect.  They  were  saturated  ^nth 
ftuperitiTion,  and  as  paean  fatalists  they  accepted  the 
pcniiiim  wjtlidut  a  wurd,  I  ^nggciled  to  Jim  that  it 
wai  nothing  but  a  return  of  Kooibnd's  old  straying 
habit,  and  probed  him  with  qucstionft  but  could  get 
nothing  out  of  him;  fin;illy  he  walked  off  with  an 
cxprcMive  shake  of  the  head  and  the  rcpciirion  of  his 
former  remark^  wUhonc  a  shade  of  triiimphj  surprise, 
or  excitement  in  his  voice  :  "He  h  looking  for  the 
dead  ones ! " 

We  were  out  of  the  fly  then,  and  the  next  day  wc 
reached  Fig  Tree. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  last  trek.  Only  three  oxen 
reached  Harbcrton,  and  they  died  %sithin  the  week: 
the  ruin  was  complete. 


f^m^^mr-, 
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Wkkn  the  trip  was  squared  off  ind  the  boys 
paid*  there  wa*  nothing  left.  Jim  went  home 
with  waggons  retunting  to  Spitckop :  once 
more — for  the  last  time — grievously  hurt  in 
lUgnity  Ikcciuv^  \m  money  was  handed  to  my 
friend  the  owner  o*  the  waggon  to  be  paid  ^ 
out  to  him  when  he  reached  hu  kraal ;  but  his 
gloomy  resentment  melted  as  I  hindcd  over  to  htm 
tlungt  for  which  there  was  no  further  need.  The 
waggons  moved  off,  ami  Jiiu  with  them  ;  but  twice 
he  broke  bick  apiin  to  dmcc  and  shout  hJ5  gratitude  ; 
for  it  was  wealth  to  him  to  have  the  reiras  and  roor- 
alag,  the  odd  yokes  and  strops  and  waggon  tooU«  the 
bauTLg  pot  ana  pin  and  billies ;  and  they  were  little  to 
me  when  all  el»e  wa:s  Kone.  And  Jini,  with  all  hb  faults, 
hud  earned  »oiiie  liile  to  remembrance  f<ir  his  loyally. 
My  way  had  been  his  way ;  and  the  hardest  day  had 
never  been  too  hard  for  him  :  he  had  ^cen  it  all  through 
to  the  tim&h,  without  a  grumble  and  without  a  shirk. 

His  last  shout,  like  the  bellow  of  a  buU^  was  an  up* 
roirious  good-bye  lo  )ock.     And  Jock  seemed  to  know 
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U  was  something  of  an  occaskin,  for,  ai  he  stood  before 
me  locilinj^  dmvn  rhc  lotd  ai  ilie  receding  tvaggoni 
and  tht  dancing  figure  of  jim,  hi»  cars  vrere  cocked, 
his  head  was  tilted  a  little  3idcwa}i,  and  hb  tail  itirred 
geoily*     It  was  at  lem  a  friendly  Dod  in  return  ! 

A  couple  of  weeLs  later  I  heard  from  my  friend  : 
"You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  that  lunatic  of 
youis  reached  his  iraal  all  right ;  but  that's  not  Aw 
fault.  He  b  a  holy  terror.  I  have  never  known  such 
a  rcitlefis  animal :  he  n  like  a  change  in  the  weather — 
you  fieem  to  feel  him  ever)'where,  upsetting  every- 
thing and  every  one  the  whole  lime.  I  «uppo«e  yoQ 
hammered  him  into  Im  j^boe  and  kei>]  him  ihrrr; 
but  1  wouldn't  have  him  at  a  gift.  It  is  not  that 
there  was  anything  really  \vroag ;  only  there  was  no^ 
recti  ^o  peace. 

"  But  he*s  a  gay  fighter  1  That  was  a  treat :  I  nerer 
laughed  so  much  in  my  life.  Below  the  Devil'* 
Kantoor  we  met  a  li»t  of  waggiim  from  Lydcnburg, 
and  he  had  a  row  with  one  of  the  driver*,  a  lanlnr 
niRger  with  dandy-patched  dothe*.  The  boy  wouldn  t 
figlit— just  yelled  blue  murder  while  Jim  walloped 
him,  I  heard  the  yxUt  and  the  whacks,  like  the 
beating  of  carpets,  and  there  was  Jim  laying  it  on  aQ 
over  him— 'legs,  he-id^  hack,  and  arms — vrith  a  son  of 
ferocious  satisfaciiori,  every  whack  being  accompanied 
by  a  husky  suppressed  shout :  '  Fight,  Shangaan  I 
]nght  1  ^  But  ine  other  fellow  was  not  on  for  fichting  ; 
he  floundered  about  yelled  for  mercy  and  help,  and' 
tried  to  nin  away ;  but  Jim  simply  played  round  him 
— one  spring  put   Mm   along^de  each  rime.     1   felt 
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sotty  for  the!  long  nigger  and  wai  going  to  interfere 
and  »ave  Him>  but  jmt  then  one  of  his  pals  called  out 
to  their  g^jng  to  cotiur  :iIong  and  hcrlp»  snd  ran  for  his 
sticks.     It    wa5    rare    fun    then.     Jim    dropped    the 

Stchcd  fellow  and  ^^x:nt  tike  a  eh^ging  Iton  fltraight 
r  the  waggons  where  the  gang  wete  swarming  for 
their  sticks,  letting  out  right  and  Left  whenever  he 
WW  a  nigger,  whether  they  wanted  to  tight  or  not ; 
and  in  aWut  five  scnmtU  the  whole  lot  wen-  hradini^ 
for  the  bush  with  Jim  in  full  chase. 

'*  Goodness  knows  what  the  row  was  about.  As  far 
as  I  can  make  out  from  your  heathen,  it  is  because  the 
other  boy  is  a  Shangaan  and  reads  the  Bible  Jim  says 
this  boy — Sam  it  hiit  name —worked  for  you  and  ran 
away.  Saiu  s2y^  it  ix  ri»l  trii<f,  and  that  )ic  nevttr  evcm 
heard  of  yoa»  and  that  Jim  is  a  stranger  to  him.  There's 
something  wrong  in  this,  though,  because  when  the 
row  began,  Sam  first  tried  to  pacify  your  lunatic, 
and  I  heard  him  sing  out  in  answer  to  the  6nt 
few  licks,  '  Kahle,  Umganaam  ;  Kalde,  MakokelM* 
(Gently,  friend ;  gently,  Makokcl'O  *  Wow,  Mako- 
kela,  r'  ou  bulaU  mcna ! '  (Wow,  Makolcela,  you 
will  kill  mc.)  He  knew  Jim  right  enough ;  tiut  was 
evident^  But  it  didn't  help  him  ;  he  bad  to  skip  for 
it  all  the  same.  I  was  glad  to  pay  the  noble  Jim  olT  and 
drop  him  at  his  kra;il.     Sam  was  laid  up  when  wc  left.*' 

It  is  better  to  skip  the  change  from  the  old  life  to 
the  new — when  the  luck,  as  we  called  it,  was  all  out 
when  each  straw  seemed  the  last  for  the  camel's  break- 
ing back,  and  there  was  always  stilt  another  to  come. 
But   the   turn  came  at  Ust^  and  the    '  long  arm  of 
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coincidence  *  r»chcd  out  to  make  the  ^  impo^iUc  ' 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  h  better  to  skip  all  tbat :  for  it 
u  rot  the  6tOT>'  of  Jock,  and  it  concerns  him  only  so 
far  that  in  the  end  it  made  our  parcing  unavoidable. 

When  tlie  turn  did  cunie  it  ivajsirange,  and  at  times 
almost  bcuildering,  toreaii^  that  the  things  one  had 
struggled  hardest  against  and  regarded  a«  the  worst 
of  bad  luck  were  blefsingt  in  disguise  and  were  all  for 
the  bc*t.  So  the  new  life  bccan  and  the  old  was  put 
awar ;  but  the  new  life,  for  all  its  brighter  and  wider 
outlool  ind  work  of  another  class,  for  all  the  charm 
that  makes  Barbcrton  now  a  cherished  n>cmory  to  all 
who  knew  the  carl/  daj-*»  was  not  all  happy.  The 
new  life  had  its  hourt  of  darkness  too ;  ol  almost 
unbearable  '  trek  fever  * ;  of  restless,  sleepless,  longing 
for  the  old  life  ;  of  '  home-sickness '  for  the  veld,  the 
freedom,  the  roaming,  the  nights  by  the  fire,  and  the 
days  in  the  bush  !  Now  and  again  would  come  a 
sleepless  night  with  it$  endleis  procession  of  sceoca, 
in  which  some  remembered  from  the  past  were  inter* 
linked  wilh  others  imagined  for  the  future  ;  and  here 
and  thcTc  in  ihr^c  long  waking  dreams  came  stabs  of 
memory — flashes  of  lightning  nvidncss  :  the  head 
and  staring  eyes  of  the  koodoo  bull,  as  wc  had  stood 
for  a  portion  of  a  second  face  to  face ;  the  yawning 
mouth  of  the  maddened  crocodile  ;  the  mamba  ana 
its  beady  hateful  eyes,  as  it  swept  bv  before  the  hush>* 
fire.  And  there  were  others  too  tnat  struck  another 
chord  ;  the  cattle,  the  poor  dumb  beaats  that  had 
worked  and  died  ;  stepping-sionei  in  a  man's  career ; 
the    '  books,'    the   '  chalk    and    blackboard  *   of    the 


school — used,  discarded,  and  forgotten  !  No,  they* 
were  not  forgotten  ;  and  the  memory  of  ttc  laat  trek 
was  one  long  mntc  reproach  on  their  behalf :  they 
had  paved  the  roadway  for  the  Juggernaut  man. 

All  that  was  left  of  the  old  life  was  Jock  ;  ind  soon 
there  was  no  place  for  him.  He  could  not  alwa/a  be 
with  me ;  and  when  left  behind  he  was  miserable, 
leading  a  life  that  was  utterly  strange  to  him,  without 
interest  and  among  strangers.  While  I  was  in  Barber- 
ton  he  accompanied  me  everywhere,  but — absurd  as 
it  seems — there  was  a  constant  danger  for  him  there, 
greater  though  less  glorious  than  those  he  faced  so 
Ughtlyin  the  veld.  His  deafness,  which  passed  almost 
unnoticed  and  did  not  seem  to  handicap  him  at  all  in 
the  veld,  became  a  serious  danger  in  camp.  For  a  long 
time  he  had  been  unable  to  hear  a  sound,  but  he  could 
fed  sounds  :  that  is  to  say,  he  was  quick  to  notice 
anything  that  caused  a  vibration.  In  the  early  days 
of  his  deafness  I  had  been  worried  by  the  thought  that 
he  would  be  run  over  while  lying  asleep  near  or  under 
the  waggons,  and  the  boys  were  always  on  the  look-out 
to  stir  him  np  ;  but  we  soon  found  that  this  was  not 
necessary.  At  the  first  raovement  he  would  feel  the 
vibration  and  jump  up,  Jim  realised  this  well  enough, 
for  when  wishing  to  direct  his  attention  to  strange  dogs 
or  Shangaans,  the  villain  could  always  dodge  me  by 
stamping  or  hammering  on  the  ground,  and  Jock 
always  looked  up  :  he  seemed  to  know  the  difference 
between  the  sounds  he  could  ignore,  such  as  chopping 
wood,  and  those  that  he  ought  to  notice. 

In  camp — Barberton  in  those  days  was   reckoned 
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a  minLng  c:inip,  and  wai  ilways  referred  to  u  '  carop* 
—the  d^iiiger  was  due  to  the  Dumber  of  sounds.  He 
would  ttand  beliind  mc  as  I  »uji|:«d  m  the  street^  anil 
soEnctiincs  lie  dov/n  and  snooze  if  the  wait  wis  a  long 
one ;  and  the  [>oor  old  fellow  must  have  thought  it  a 
sad  falling  off,  a  weary  moDotonous  change  from  the 
real  life  of  the  vcld>  At  first  he  was  very  watchful* 
and  every  mmbling  wheel  0€  horse'i  footfall  drew  his 
ahfri  little:  eyca  lound  to  the  danger  pcirt  ;  but  the 
traffic  and  noise  were  aJmost  continuous  and  one  sound 
ran  into  another;  and  thus  he  bccJtmc  careless  or 
puzzled  and  on  teveia]  occaiions  bad  narrowly  escaped 
oeing  run  over  or  trodden  od. 

Once,  in  desperation  after  a  bad  «care,  I  tnei 
chaining  him  up,  and  although  hi&  injured  reproachful 
look  hurt,  it  did  not  weaken  me  ;  I  had  haraened  my 
heart  to  do  it,  and  it  wa£  for  his  own  sake.  At  lunch- 
time  he  was  still  squatting  at  the  full  length  of  the 
chain,  off  the  mat  and  ^t.r;t>^,  and  with  his  head  han^^ 
ing  IN  the  most  hopeless  dejected  attitude  one  could 
imagine.  It  was  too  much  for  me— the  dog  rcallj 
Icltit^  and  when  I  released  him  thcic  wa^  no  re joicini 
in  his  freedom  as  the  hated  collar  and  chain  droppea 
off  :  he  turned  from  me  without  a  fipn  or  souna  of 
any  sort,  and  walking  ofT  slowly,  lay  down  some  ten 
yards  away  with  his  bead  resting  on  his  paws!  Ik 
went  to  think — not  to  sleep, 

1    felt  abominably  gmlty,  and  was  conscious  of 
wanting  to  make  up  for  it  all  the  afcemoon. 

Once  I  took  him  out  to  Fig  Tree  Creek  fifteen  milei 
away^  and  left  him  with  a  prospector  fiicod  at  whose' 


camp  in  the  hiltt  it  fcemed  he  wotild  ht  much  better 
off  and  much  lupper.  When  I  got  b;ick  lo  BirbcrtOQ 
that  night  he  wa^  waiting  for  me,  with  a  tiig  of  che%ve(l 
rope  hanging  round  his  neck,  not  the  least  a^hanicd 
of  him^ll,  but  openly  rcjoicine  in  the  meeting  and 
evidently  never  doubting  that  1  was  equally  pleased. 
And  he  was  quite  right  there. 

Bui  it  could  not  go  on.  One  day  a*  he  lay  asleep 
behind  me,  u  loaded  waggon  coming  shjirply  round  a 
comer  as  nearly  as  possible  pai^d  over  him.  The  wheel 
was  within  inches  of  his  back  as  he  lay  ajlccp  in  the 
land :  there  was  no  chance  to  grab — it  was  a  rush  and 
a  kick  that  saved  him ;  and  he  rolled  over  nndertbe 
waggon,  and  found  hit  own  way  out  betvreen  the  whedt. 

A  few  davftafier  thi!(T<;d  pancd  thri>ugh  Barbertnn, 
and  J  hanocd  Jocic  over  to  him»  to  keep  and  to  caie 
for  until  I  had  a  better  and  safer  home  for  him- 


One  day  some  tvro  years  later  there  turned  up  at 
my  quarters  an  old  friend  of  the  trampori  days — 
Hariy  Williant^t — he  had  been  away  an  a  long  irel 
'  up  nonik '  to  Jook  for  some  supposed  mine  of 
fabulous  richness  of  which  there  had  been  vague  and 
secret  reports  from  natives-  He  stayed  with  me 
for  some  days,  and  one  evening  after  the  bout  of  fever 
and  ague  had  parsed  oS  and  rest  and  good  feeding  had 
begun  to  pull  him  round,  he  told  us  the  story  of  their 
search.  It  was  a  trip  ot  much  adventurer  but  it  was 
the  end  of  bis  story  that  interested  me  moet ;  and 
that  is  all  that  need  be  told  here- 
jThcy  had  failed  to  find  the  mine  ;  the  native  who 
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was  supposed  to  tnow  all  about  it  had  dcfcrtcd,  vrith 
all  he  could  carry  oS ;  they  were  short  of  food  and 
money,  and  out  uf  medicines ;  the  delays  had  bcea 
great ;  they  were  two  hundred  nulcs  from  any  white 
men  ;  there  was  no  road  but  their  own  erratic  track 
through  the  buih ;  the  rains  had  begun  and  the  fever 
season  set  in  ;  the  cattle — ther  had  one  waggiin  and 
ipan— were  worn  out;  the  fever  had  gripped  them, 
and  of  the  six  white  mcn^  three  were  dead*  one  dying, 
and  tWL>  onlv  able  to  crawl;  moet  of  their  boys  had 
dcscrtcd  ;  one  umfaan  fi\  for  work»  and  the  driver — 
then  delirious  with  fever — completed  the  party. 

The  long  journey  was  almoat  over  ;   and  they  were 
only  a  few  treks  from  the  store  and  camp  for  which 
the}    were  malcing ;    but  they  were  «o  strklen  and 
helpless  it  leemed  as  Though  that  little  wat  too  much. 
ana  they  must  die  withtn  reach  '>f  help.     The  drivei, 
a  big  Zulu,  was  then  raving  mad  ;    he  had  twice  run 
off  into  the  buah  and  been  lost  for  hours.     Frcciom 
time  and  waning  etrcngthwcrcspcot  in  the  search,  and 
mtb  infinite  effort  and  much  good  luck  they  had  found 
him  and  induced  him  to  return.   On  the  second  occa- 
sion they  had  enticed  him  on  to  the  waggon  and,  as  he 
lay  half  unconscious  between  bunu  of  delirium,  had 
tied  him  down  Hat  on  hi»  back,  with  wrists  and  ankles 
fastened  to  the  buckrails.     It  was  all  they  could  do 
to  save  him  :    they  had  barely  strength  to  cUmb  up 
and  four  water  into  his  mouth  from  time  to  time. 

It  was  midday  then,  and  their  dying  comrade  was 
so  far  gone  that  they  decided  to  abandon  one  trek 
and  wait  for  ^-cntng,  to  allow  him  to  die  in  peace. 
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Later  on,  when  they  thouj-ht  it  was  all  over,  they  tried 
to  Mcnipc  oat  a  grivc  for  iuni,  and  began  to  poll  out 
one  ola  blanket  to  wrap  round  him  in  place  of  a 
abroad  and  cofHn  It  was  then  that  the  man  opened 
hk  eyes  and  iaintly  ihook  his  head  ;  %o  they  impanncd 
«B  best  they  could  and  made  another  trek.  I  met  the 
man  some  yean  afterwards,  and  be  told  me  he  had 
heard  al!  they  laid.  but  could  only  remember  ore  thing, 
and  thai  wa^  llarry*^  remark,  that  *  two  gin-casci  were 
not  enough  for  a  coffin,  3D  they  would  have  to  take 
one  of  the  blankets  instead/ 

In  the  morning  they  went  on  again.  It  was  then 
at  most  xwo  treks  more  to  their  destination  ;  but  they 
were  too  weak  to  work  or  walk,  and  the  cattle  were  left 
to  crawl  along  undriven ;  but  after  half  an  hour*& 
trekking,  they  reached  a  badj'drift  where  the  waggon 
stuck  ;  t}ie  cattle  would  not  face  the  pull.  'ITic  two 
tottering  trembling  white  men  did  their  best,  but 
neither  had  strength  to  u&e  the  whip;  the  umfaan 
led  the  oxen  this  war  and  that,  but  there  was  no  more 
e3ort  in  them.  The  water  had  given  out,  and  the 
despairing  helpless  men  saw  death  m>m  ihirst  awaiting 
them  witntn  a  few  houri'  trek  of  help;  and  to  add  to 
the  horror  of  it  all,  the  Zulu  driver, 
with  thirst  aggravating  his  dc- 
liriam,  was  a  raving  lunatic 
—  struggling  and  wrench- 
ing at  hjs  bonds  until  the 
waggon  rattled*  and  utter- 
ing maniac  yelh  and  gab- 
bling incessantly- 
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Hours  had  gone  by  in  hopetns  effort ;  but  the 
oxen  stood  out  at  all  3Sgk«,  aod  no  two  would  pall 
togetlicr  in  answer  to  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  famiing 
men.  Then  there  came  a  lull  in  the  shout)  froin  the 
waggon,  and  in  aaiwer  to  the  little  voorloopcr's 
warning  thouc,  "  Pas  op.  Bait !  "  (Look  out,  Master  I), 
the  white  men  looked  round  ard  tjrw  the  Zulu  driver 
up  on  hi«  kneirt  fri^cing  hinsrlf  from  the  rrims.  In 
another  moment  he  was  standing  up  full  heiglit — 
a  magnificent  but  most  unwelcome  sight :  there  wa«^ 
a  thin  line  of  froth  along  the  half-opened  mouth ; 
the  deep^et  eyes  glared  out  under  eyebrows  and  fore- 
head bunched  into  frowning  wrinHet,  as  for  a  few 
seconds  he  !(^i[e*I  forward  likr  a  lion  about  to  spring 
and  scanned  the  men  and  oxen  before  him ;  and  then 
as  they  watched  him  in  breacblc»  silence,  he  sprangj 
lightly  oS  the  waggon,  picked  up  a  small  dry  sti^j 
ai  he  landed,  and  ran  up  alone  the  span. 

He  spoke  to  the  aftcr-ox  bv  name  as  he  passed  ;1 
rallrd  to  another,  and  touched  it  into  placr  ;  thruat 
his  way  between  the  next  one  and  the  dazed  white 
man  standing  near  it,  tossing  him  aside  with  a  brush 
of  Ills  arm,  as  a  ploughshare  spurns  a  sod  ;  and  then 
they  saw  ho^'  the  boy*s  madnErss  had  taken  him.  His 
work  and  hi*  span  had  called  to  him  in  hit  delirium ; 
and  he  bad  answered-  With  low  mutierings,  shore 
words  hissed  out>  and  all  the  sounds  and  terms  the 
cattle  knew  shot  at  them— low  pitched  and  with 
intense  repre^^ion  he  ran  along  the  span,  crouching 
low  all  the  time  like  a  savace  stealing  up  (ormutdcrom, 
attick. 
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The  two  white  men  stood  back  and  watched. 

Reaching  the  front  ozcut  he  grasped  the  leading 
reim  and  pulled  them  round  until  they  stood  level 
for  the  straight  pull  out ;  then  down  the  other  side 
of  the  span  he  ran  with  cat-like  tread  and  activity, 
talking  to  each  and  straightening  them  up  as  he  had 
done  with  the  others ;  and  when  he  reached  the 
waggon  again,  he  turned  sharply  and  overlooked  the 
span.  One  ox.  had  swung  round  and  stood  out  of 
line ;  there  was  a  pause  of  seconds^  and  then  the  big 
Zulu  called  to  the  ox  by  name — not  loudly  but  tn  a 
deep  low  tone,  husky  with  intensity — and  the  animal 
swung  back  into  line  again* 

Then  out  of  the  silence  that  followed  came  an 
electrifying  yell  to  the  span  :  every  bullock  leaned  to 
its  yoke,  and  the  waggon  went  out  with  a  rush. 

And  he  drove  them  at  a  half-trot  all  the  way  to  the 
store  :  without  water  ;  without  help  ;  without  con- 
sciousness ;  the  little  dry  twig  still  in  his  hand,  and 
only  his  masterful  intensity  and  knowledge  of  his  work 
and  span  to  see  him  through. 

"  A  mad  troublesome  savage,"  said  Harry  Williams, 
"  but  one  of  the  very  best.  Anyhow,  we  uiought  so  ; 
he  saved  us  !  " 

There  was  something  very  familiar  in  this,  and  it  was 
with  a  queer  feeling  of  pride  and  excitement  that  I 
asked  : 

"  Did  he  ever  say  to  you  '  My  catchuro  lion 
'Uve '  i  " 

"By  gum!  Ifou  know  him  {  Jim:  Jim  Mako- 
kel' !  "        ' 
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"  Indeed  I  do.     Good  old  Jim  !  " 

«  «  *  *  * 

Years  afterwards  Jim  was  still  a  driver,  working 
when  necessary,  fighting  when  possible,  and  enjoying 
intervals  of  lordly  ease  at  his  kraal  wher'-  the  wives 
and  cattle  stayed  and  prospered. 


Awn  Jock  i 

But  I  n«ver  saw  my  dog  again.  For  a  year 
or  so  he  lived  something  of  the  old  veld  life. 
tTekkin}^]  and  liunitn^ ;  from  timr  to  time  I 
hcJird  of  him  from  Ted  and  others  :  storict  seemed 
to  gather  caailj  about  him  as  they  do  about  ceruin 
people,  and  many  knew  Jock  and  were  glad  to  bring 
news  of  him-  The  things  they  thoaght  wonderful 
and  ^admirable  made  pleasant  news  for  them  to  tcD 
andjwckomc  news  to  me,  and  they  were  heard  wnh 
contented  pride,  but  without  surprise,  at  "  jusi  liie 
him  "  :   there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

One  day  I  received  word  from  Ted  that  he  was  off 
to  Scotland  for  a  few  months  and  had  left  Jock  with 
another  old  friend,  Tom  Bamctt — ^Tom,  at  whose 
store  under  the  Big  Fig  Tree,  Seedling  lies  buried  ; 
and  although  I  was  glad  that  he  had  been  left  with 
a  gcx)d  friend  like  Tom,  who  would  care  for  him  as 
vrell  as  any  one  could,  the  life  there  wai  not  of  the  kind 
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lo  suit  him.  For  a  f«w  months  it  «t)uld  not  matter; 
but  I  tiad  no  idci  af  letting  him  end  hi»  days  as  a  watch- 
dog at  a  trader's  store  in  the  kaHir  country.  Tom's 
trouble  was  with  thieves  ;  for  the  natives  abotit  there 
were  not  a  good  lot,  and  their  dogs  were  worse.  \^lwn 
Jock  saw  or  scented  them,  they  had  the  poorest  sort 
of  luck  or  chance  :  he  fought  to  kill,  and  not  as  toirn 
do^  fight;  he  had  learnt  his  work  in  a  hard  school^ 
and  he  never  stopped  or  slackened  until  the  work 
was  done  \  so  hii  fame  toon  spread  and  it  brought 
Tom  more  peace  than  he  had  enjoyed  for  many  a  day. 
Natives  no  longer  wandered  at  wil!  into  \hx  reed- 
enclo&cd  yard  ;  kaffir  dogs  ccjised  to  sneak  into  the 
store  and  through  the  house,  stealing  c\erjthing  they 
could  get.  Jock  took  up  h^  place  at  the  door,  and 
hungry  mongrels  watched  him  from  a  dktanct  or 
snealced  up  a  little  doser  when  from  time  to  time  he 
trotted  round  to  ihe  yard  at  ilie  back  of  the  building 
to  we  how  thing?^  wrrr  going  there. 

All  that  was  well  enough  durii^  the  day  \   but  the 

trouble  occurred  at  night.    The  kalHrs  were  too  scared 

to  risk  being  ciught  by  him«  but  the  dogs  from  the 

surrounding  kraats  prowled  abotit  after  dark,  scaven^ 

ing  and  thieving  wKere  they  could;  and  what  angered 

Tocti  nKisl  of  allivat  lli«?  killing  of  hit;  ffiwh.    The  yard 

■t  the  back  of  the  store  was  enclosed  by  a  fence  of 

cloec'packcd   rccdj,  and   in   the  middle  of  the  yard 

stood  the  fowl-house  with  a  clear  space  of  bare  ground 

-xW  round  it.     On   many  occasions  kafRr  docs  had 

lound   their  way  through  the  reed   fence  and  killed 

fowb  |)«rt:lung  ab«jut  the  yard,  and  several  times  they 
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burgled  the  fowl-houte  Itself.  !d  spite  of  Toclc's 
presence  and  reputation,  thi^  night  robbing  ttill  con* 
tinucd,  for  while  he  flcpt  peacefully  in  front  of  the 
store,  the  robbers  woola  do  their  work  at  the  baek. 
Poor  old  fellow  i  They  were  roanr  and  he  was  oDe ; 
they  prowled  night  and  day,  and  he  had  to  sleep 
someriniet;  they  were  UAicIiful  and  he  was  deaf;  so 
he  had  no  chance  at  all  unless  lie  taw  or  Mjculed  ihcm. 

There  were  two  small  windows  looking  out  on  to 
the  yard,  biit  no  door  in  the  back  of  the  building ; 
thus,  in  order  to  get  into  the  yard,  it  wa&  necessary 
to  go  oat  of  the  front  door  and  round  the  side  of  the 
house.  On  niany  occasions  Tom,  roused  by  the 
screaming  of  the  fowls,  had  seized  hi»  gun  and  run 
round  to  get  a  shot  at  the  thieves ;  but  the  time  so 
lost  was  enough  for  a  kaflir  dog,  and  the  noise  made 
in  openiog.^the  reed  gate  gave  ample  warning  of  hii 
conung. 

The  result  was  that  Tom  generally  had  al]  his  trouble 
for  nothing  ;  but  it  was  not  alwayi  <o.  Several  times 
he  roused  Jock  as  he  ran  out,  and  invariably  got  some 
satiBfaction  out  of  what  followed  ;  onee  Jock  caught 
one  of  the  thieves  struggling  to  force  a  way  through 
the  fence  and  held  on  to  the  hind  leg  until  Tom  came 
up  with  the  gun  ;  on  other  occasions  he  had  caught 
them  in  the  yard  ;  on  others,  again,  he  had  run  them 
down  in  the  bush  and  finished  it  oS  there  without 
help  or  hindrance. 

That  was  the  kind  of  life  to  which  Jock  seemed  to 
have  settled  down 

He^was  then  in  the  very  prime  of  Hfc^  and  I  itiU 
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hoped  to  g^t  him  back  to  mcr  «omc  da^-  tn  a  home 
where  he  vTQuld  end  hU  days  in  peace.  Yet  it  seemed 
impossible  to  picture  him  in  a  life  of  ease  and  idlcncss^ — 
a  vfatch-dog  in  a  house  sleeping  aivay  his  life  on  a  mat, 
hi%  only  excitement  keeping  off  ttrangc  Baffin  and 
stray  docs,  or  burrowing  for  rais  and  i]^oI»  in  a  garden, 
with  old  a^>  deafness,  and  infirmities  growing  year 
hy  year  to  make  hb  end  miserable.  I  had  often 
thovf^ht  that  it  might  have  been  better  had  he  died 
fighting — hanging  on  with  hia  indomitable  pluck  and 
tenacit)",  tackling  something  with  all  the  odds  against 
him  ;  doing  hU  duty  and  his  IxM  ai  he  h;id  alwap 
done — and  died  as  Rocky's  dog  had  died.  If  on  chat 
last  day  of  oar  hunting  together  he  had  ^t  at  the 
iionesf,  and  gone  under  in  the  hopeless  fight ;  if  the 
sable  bnU  had  caught  and  finished  him  with  one  of 
the  scythc-likc  sweeps  of  the  scimitar  horn«  ;  if  he 
could  have  died — ^like  Nclsoc^in  the  hour  of  victory ! 
Would  it  not  have  been  better  for  him— happier  for 
me  ?  Often  I  thought  so.  For  to  fade  slowly  away ; 
to  lose  his  strength  and  fire  and  intelligence;  to 
outlive  his  character,  and  no  longer  be  himself  !  No, 
that  could  not  be  happiness ! 

Well,  Jock  is  dead!  Jock,  the  innocent  cause  of 
Seedling's  downfall  and  death,  ties  buried  under 
the  &amc  bsK  Fig  Tree  :  the  graves  stand  side  by  side- 
He  died,  as  he  lived — true  to  his  trust ;  and  xhU  i* 
how  it  happened,  as  it  wn  faithfully  told  to  me ; 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night— ITunk  of  the  scores 
wc  had  spent  together^  the  mild  glorioQS  nights  of 
the  Bushveld !— and  once  more  Tom  was  roused^by 


a  clatter  of  f;d]ing  boxes  and  the  wild  screams  of  fowls 
in  the  yard.  Only  the  night  before  the  thieves  had 
beaten  him  again;  but  this  time  he  was  determined  to  be 
even  with  them.  Jumping  out  of  bed  he  opened 
the  little  window  looking  out  on  to  the  fowl-house, 
and,  with  hia  gun  resting  on  the  sill,  waited  for  the 
thief.  He  waited  long  and  patiently ;  and  by-and-by 
the  screaming  of  the  fowls  subsided  enough  for  him 
to  hear  the  gurgling  and  scratching  about  in  the 
fowl-house,  and  he  settled  down  to  a  still  longer 
watch  ;  evidently  the  kaffir  dog  was  enjoying  his  stolen 
meal  in  there. 

"  Go  on  !  Finish  it !  "  Tom  muttered  grimly  ; 
"  Fll  have  you  this  time  if  I  wait  till  morning  !  " 

So  he  stood  at  the  window  waiting  and  watching, 
until  every  sound  had  died  away  outside.  He  listened 
intently :  there  was  not  a  stir ;  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  in  the  moonlit  yard;  nothing  to  be  heard; 
not  even  a  breath  of  air  to  rustle  the  leaves  in  the  big 
fig-tree. 

Then,  in  the  same  dead  stillness  the  dim  torm  oi  a 

dog  appeared  in  the  doorway^  stepped  softly  out  of 

the  fowl-house,  and  stood  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 

little  porch.    Tom  lifted  the  gun  slowly  and  took 

careful   aim-     When   the   smoke  cleared    away,   the 

figure  of  the  dog  lay  still,  stretched  out  on  the  ground 

where  it  had  stood ;    and  Tom  went  back   to  bed, 

satisfied. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  morning  sun  slanting  across  the  yard  shone  in 
Tom's  eyes  as  he  pushed  the  reed  gate  open  and  made 
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his  way  towards  the  fowl-hoase.  Under  the  pordi, 
wlvcxt  the  iimlight  toudi^  it^  something  shone  like 
burnnlicd  gold. 

He  WAS  stretched  on  his  side — it  might  have  been 
in  sleep  ;  but  on  the  snow-white  chest  there  was  one 
red  ipoi. 

And  inside  the  fowl-house  lay  the  kaffir  dog — dead. 

Jock  had  doQe  his  duty. 


THE     END 


NOTES 

Snake  storiei  are  proverbially  an  'uncommercial  risk'  for 
thofle  who  value  a  reputation  for  truthfulness.  Hailstorms 
are  scarcely  less  disastrous ;   hecce  these  notes  ! 

Mamba, — This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  and  swiftest  of 
the  deadly  snakes,  and  one  of  the  most  wantonly  vicious.  The 
late  Dr-  Colenso  (Bi»hop  of  Zululand)  in  his  Zulu  dictionary 
describes  them  as  attaining  a  length  of  twelve  feet,  and  capable 
of  chasing  a  man  on  honeback.  The  writer  has  seen  several 
of  this  length,  and  has  heard  of  measurements  up  to  fourteen 
feet  (which,  however,  were  not  sufficiently  verified) ;  he  has 
also  often  heard  stories  of  men  on  horseback  beiug  chased  by 
black  mambas,  but  has  never  met  the  man  himsdf,  nor  suc- 
ceeded in  eliciting  the  important  facts  as  to  pace  and  distance. 
However  that  may  be,  the  movements  of  a  mamba,  even  on 
open  ground,  are,  as  the  writer  has  several  times  observed,  so 
incredibly  swift  as  to  leave  no  other  impression  on  the  mind 
than  that  of  having  witnessed  a  magical  disappearance.  How 
often  and  how  far  they  '  travel  on  th^r  tail^  whether  it  is  a 
continuous  movement  or  merely  a  momentary  uprising  to 
command  a  view,  and  what  length  or  what  proportion  of  the 
body  is  on  the  ground  for  support  or  propulsion,  the  writer 
has  no  means  of  knowing  :  during  the  Zulu  war  an  Imperial 
officer  was  bitten  by  a  mamba  tehiU  on  hitrsehack  and  died 
immediately. 

HAiLiTORua. — Bad  hailstorms  occur  every  year  in  South 
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Africa,  but  tbej  Jr>  rot  Lut  long  (tco  mjovtct  ii  caougd  to 
duiTOy  cvoTthing  thic  suii<i>].  "Hic  dkuncc*  arc  imm«ai«, 
ind  the  aicA  of  dmurbdncc  ii  uiuaLlj  a  airrovr  strip  ;  hcscc* 
except  wheti  one  Jtrikei  a  lown,  very  f«vr  p«opl«  «im  tvlOQr«« 
them.  TKu  lumtncT  haihiormi  vrere  more  gtocril  and  mote 
strert  in  The  Trjruvaflt  ihAo  for  «»ne  lime  put,  A  bad  iTonn 
bafflo  dcscripcioQ.  The  ijxe  of  th«  haibtoiMd  is  oatj  one  of 
ihe  factor* — a  lUong  wiud  mormou»ty  mcreun  the  dntruc- 
circQcn  ;  yet  >ome  idea  ma/  be  gathered  from  the  lixe  of  the 
ii(i:iE«.  Thr  wriier  xactk  a  platter  cast  of  one  picked  up  at 
Ztt'jrfontetn  (aear  Johannes  burg),  in  November  1906,  which 
mnaured  0  inclira  long,  }^  wide  and  tj  indies  thicl^^  tlab 
of  white  ke.  la  the  Hekpcon  Valley  (near  Johanoesbui^]  and 
in  Baxbcrcpn,  about  the  ^aic  dale,  the  Tcid  wai  like  a  guaer  ^ 
tlie  hail  Uy  like  inovr,  iadiM  cleep,  and  during  the  wortc  iptUa 
the  gcLcril  nin  of  the  haikiooe»  varied  in  itic  from  pSgoOflU* 
em  to  hens'  ^S^i  hut  the  big  one*^  the  craih  of  whoie 
incbTidual  bIow»  ivas  dlsEtnctJy  heard  through  the  gcacral  roar, 
arc  d«fcribcd  ai  *  bigger  than  cricket  balli  *  and  *  the  lize  of 
brcaikiaat  cop>/  generally  with  an  clonfation  or  uil— like  a 
balloon.  Sheep  and  buck  were  killed,  and  fuD-^rown  cutle 
»o  battered  that  aomc  were  uKias  aod  othen  died  of  che 
injorim ;  wooden  docin  were  broken  itI,  the  panelt  bring 
completely  <hattered  ;  corrugated  iron  roofs  were  perlorated, 
and  in  aome  caacs  theliaibionea  drove  compleiely  through  them. 
The  writer  photographed  a  portion  of  a  roof  in  fiaibertoo 
which  had  »ul?crcd  lIiui,  and  taw  planer  caiu — farmed  by 
pouring  plaster  of  Paris  into  the  indentationi  which  two 
Iiailbioiics  hid  luai^c  in  a  ^mici  bed — sD  diameter  cqUiilUfig, 
reipcctively,  tennit  and  ciickci  balh. 

Near  Harriimtth,  O.R.C,  in  1905,  two  herd  boya  with  ■ 
troop  of  about  a  huodrcd  goati  and  calve*  ^^it  cangfat  by  cIm 
hail.  Th-  hoyt  and  all  the  stock,  ex<ept  one  old  £Oat,  wae 
killed. 
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Ntxri. — Th  Sailing  of  Ci^  DateA  anJ  naHvf  names  it  in  many  casft  notio 

he  deurmined  hy  rrcegiriied  autkoritj.  The pr^nndarioM  cannfft  hi  quite 
atruraulj  sa^esled  tkrougk  the  medium  if  En^h.  The  ffftres  fj 
weights  and  meAsurementt  of  animals  are  gathered  from  many  w«rfw, 
and  refer  only  t»  first-elass  ipeetmens.  The  teeighXs  are  necessari/y 
afifrvximaie. 

Aasvogbl  (d),  ft  vulture  (/it.  urrioD  bird). 

Ahtbear,  Aardvair  (d)  (Orycter^oj  Jfer). 

Akt-haap,  mound  made  by  tctmicei  or  'white  auu-'  Uroall/ 
formed  by  one  colony  of  aots ;  about  two  to  four  feet  in  base 
diameter  and  height,  but  often  in  ceriain  localiticft  vciy  much 
larger.  The  writer  photographed  one  thii  year  ne^r  the  tcene 
of  the  I^ac  Hunt,  eighteen  feet  baic  diameter  and  ten  feet  high, 
and  another  in  Rhodaia  which  formed  a  complete  background 
for  a  travelling  waggonette  and  \\x  mulct.  In  both  ca>n  theM 
moundi  were  'deserted  citie^'  and  trees  probably  fifty  to  one 
hundred  yean  old,  were  growing  out  of  them. 

AsaiGA]  (^0.  aia-e-gvy)  (n),  native  ipear. 

Baai  (d),  master. 

Bahiela  (^0.  baan-i£-la}  (w),  i  prcMnt. 
BiEia  {pT%.  beaker)  (n),  a  cup. 

Bui.T,  a  unall  tin  utensil  with  lid  and  handle,  used  for  boiling  water. 
BucEaaiL,  tarpaulin  used  for  coverins  transport  waggoni,  which  are 
known  ai  buck-waggom 
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Buffalo,  Cape   bafialo  {S&j   Cafer),   Height,  5ft.  6  in.;  weight, 

possibly  1000  ]bs>;  homa,  4S  b,  from  tip  to  tip  and  36  im  each 

in  length  on  curve. 
BuLTONO,  or  Biltong  {pn,  biltong)  (o),  meat  cot  in  itripj,  ilightl}' 

salted,  and  dried  in  the  open  air. 
BusHBUCK,  a  mediom-iiwd  but  very  coungeouj  antelope    {Tragt- 

kphus  iciipnu).    Height,  3  ft, ;  weight,  1 30  lbs, ;  horns  (mile  only), 

iStm 
ButHVELD,  properly  BoscHVELD  (d),  bD«h  country;  also  called  Low 

Veld  and  Low  Country. 

Cawi  Rat  {Tirjoti^j  swinJeniiiaittay 

C(TYWAYO  (/^/  KaT3HWAYO)> 

Chaea,  properly  Tshaka  (n),  the  first  of  the  great  ZqId  kingi  and 
founder  of  the  Zulu  military  power. 

Dauh  (^rv.  daas-ey)  (d),  rock- rabbit  ;  coney  (Procavia  {Hjrax}  to* 
Retail)  (/it.  little  badger). 

DiNCAAN,  properly  Dimgan  (a)  (v),  the  second  of  tbe  great  Zulu 
kingi;  brother,  murderer,  and  successor  of  Chaka. 

DissBLaoou  (d),  the  pole  of  a  vehicle, 

DoHGA  (n),  a  gully  or  dry  waicrconne  with  steep  banks, 

DouGKBOrs,  scones;  (r^nently  Unleavened  dough  baked  in  coal*; 
also  ash-cakes,  roaster  cookies,  scick'in-thc-giuards,  veld-brickSf 
&c. 

Dbipt  (d),  a  ford> 

DuiEEK  {frv.  in  £ng.  dyker,  in  Dutch  dayker)  (d),  a  small  antelope 
found  throughout  Africa  (fiephaio^hus  grimmi).  Gross  weight, 
30  to 40  lbs.; height,  28 in.;  boms,  5}  in.  (///.diver,9o  called  from 
its  habit  of  disappearing  and  reappearing  in  low  scrub  in  a  suc- 
cession of  bounds  when  it  first  starts  running)* 

Go'wAT  Bian^  the  grey  plantain  calcr  {SthiTi^Hs  concehr). 

Hartksesstb  {pro,  haar-te-beast)  (d),  a  large  antelope,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  varying  in  gross  weight  from  300  to  ^oo  lbs. 
Height,  46  in. ;  horns,  14  in, 

HiGHVRLD,  properly  HoocaviLD  (d),  high  country;  the  plateau,  about 
5000  to  6000  ft.  above  sea-lev«l. 
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HoNiT  BitD,  the  honey  guide  (Kveral  Apecie»;  ftmilj',  IndicaUriate). 
HoMEv-sucUK,  Bunbird  (icrcral  species  ;  ftmily,  NictariniUa). 
Ho»E-4icicNES9, 1  luTig  A^cction   pTcv^leDt  duflng  luzcmer  lq  Iow- 

\f\n%  parts ;  gencnllj  fktal ;  caused  hj  microbes  Introdaced  in  the 

blood  by  some  insect. 

lupALA  (h),  an  antelope  {jEfjceroi   mthmpnf)\  habitat.  Bus h veld  ; 

weight,  ^40  Ibs-;  horns,  up  to  lo  in.,  straight, 
Ihpi  {pn.  impey)  (ii)j  an  amif  or  body  of  armed  natives  gathered  for 

or  engaged  in  war. 
Imduma  {pro.  in>do6-nah)  (h),  a  head-man,  capuin,  or  chief,  great  or 

petty. 
IitKos  (/ra.  in-k6s — 'o>'  is  in  verbose)  (h),  chief;  used  as  a  term  of 

respect  in  address  or  salutation, 
[nspak,  properly  £n3fan  (d),  to  yoke  Dp»  harness  up,  or  hitch  up, 
IsAirnHL'wANA,  also  'Sakdul'waha,  incorrectly  Isani>ula  {pro.  »aan- 

shle-wai-na),  meaning  ■  the  little  hand,'  the  hiU  which  gave  the 

name  to  the  battle  in  which  the  £4th  Regimeat  wai  annihilated 

in  the  Zulu  War,  1S79. 

Kafpih  CoaH,  sorghum. 

Kahle   {ptt.    kaa-ihle,   corrupted   in   kitchen   Kaffir  to  'gaaahly') 

(n),  gently,  carefully,  pleasantly,  well.    'Hamba  kahle,'  ^rewell, 

go  in  peace,     '  HIala  \pro.  «hUla)  tihle,'  ^rewell,  stay  in  peace. 
Kiula  {pro.  kch-sblaa}  (h),  a  native  of  ceruin  age  and  position 

entitled  to  wear  the  head  ring.    Dutch,  ring  hfi — ring  head. 
KBiiiK,or  KiKRiE,  native  sticks  used  for  fightiog,  frequently  knobbed  i 

hence,  knob-kerric. 
KrrsHWAYo  {pro.  ketsh>wj?-o),  incorrectly  Cbttwayo,  fourth  and  last 

of  the  great  Zulu  kings. 
KLiPsPKiHGEa  (d),  a  small  antelope,  in  appearance  and  habit  rather 

like  chamois  iflreotrapa  taiiator)  {fit.  a  rock-jumper). 
Kloof  (d),  a  gorge. 
KNBiHALTEa  (d),  to  couple  the  head  to  one  foreleg  by  a  reim  or  scrap 

attached  to  the  hjUter,  closely  enough  to  prevent  the  animal 

from  moving  fait- 
Khookhaah,   commonly,   bnt   incorrectly,   Koobhaan   or   Kokaah, 

(d),  the  smaller  bustard  ifit»  Kolding  cock), 
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Koodoo,  properiy  Kudo  (k)  {S/r^iu^M  eafi^ju).     Hibitat,  ragged 

biuhj  coDntry.     Height,  ;  ft,}  weight,  600  lbs.;  horns^  up  to 

4S  in.  itnight,  tnd  66  to.  on  cnrre. 
KoFjE  (^.  capj)  (d),  1  bill  (£a  1  little  heid). 
KiAAL  {fn.  in  Eng.  crawl)  (d),  an  enclosure  rot  cattle,  >heep,  Sec, 

a  corral ;  also  a  collection  of  native  huts,  the  home  of  a  family, 

the  village  ofa  chief  or  tribe, 
Kkak«  (d),  often  spell  KuNTz  (Geraan)  (D.  irtfxr,  a  circlet  or  crowii)^ 

a  prccipitoot  iace  or  coronet  of  rock  on  a  hill  or  moantain. 

Laoavaaiv,  a  huge  water  lizard,  the  monitor.  Cape  Dutch,  iagetooM 
(pare  Dutch,  iaguaa»)  {Femut  MiUtma).  Maximum  length  op 
10  8  ft. 

LooriiL,  round  ihot  for  ibwiing-piece,  about  ftmr  times  the  itze  of 
buckshot, 

Maruu^  in  Zxda  UuGAifo,  a  tree  which  forrtiihci  soft  white  wood, 

which  ii  carved  into  bowli,  ipoonf,  ice, ;  fruit  eaten  or  fermented 

for  drink  {SclirwaryM  raffra), 
MiiKJCAT  (d),  a  small  animal  of  the  moDgoo«e  kind  (properlf  applied 

to  Suruata  tetradactjla^  but  ]oo«ely  to  leverat  apecies). 
MiDDLivito,  properly  Middelvild  (d],  the  mixed  country  lying 

between  the  Highveld  and  the  Bnshveld. 

Nbutkot  (d),  the   ceck-atrap,  or    rdm,   which,   attached   to  the 

yoLeskeyi,  keepi  the  yoke  in  place. 
Niz  (d)i  nothing  (&om  D,  mets). 

Oubi  (n),  a  small  antelope  {OMrehia  i^aria\     Wdght,  30  1bt>; 

height,  14  in.;  honi»,  6  in, 
OmrAK,  properly  UiTiPAN  (d),  to  unyoke  or  unharaess;  also  the  camp 

where  one  hai  outspanncd,  and  places  where  it  is  customary,  or 

by  law  permitted,  to  outspan. 

PaOw  {pro.  pow)  (d),  the  great  bnsurd  (/*/,  peacock). 

PaNda,  properly  'MrAHOE  (n),  the  third  of  the  great  Zulu  kings- 

Pizuuj  (h),  on  lop,  up,  above. 

Paktkidgb,  Phea»at<t,  names   applied  somewhat  loosely  to  various 

species  of  francolin. 
PooaT(^fv,  pooh-rt}(i>X«SaporS<>'Keina  range  of  hilU  (£a  gate). 
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QuAOCA,  zebra  (correctly  ipplied  to  Eqmus  fn^iga,  now  citinctf  but 
>iili  ■pplied  to  the  various  species  of  zebra  fouud  id  South 
AfricaV 

Riiu  (^rv.  reciu)  (o),  a  atout  atrip  of  raw  hide* 

RiiurjK  (/r0.  reempjr)  (d),  a  smaU  reimi 

RjiTBucK,  properly  (d}  Riitboe  (j»rv.  reet-buck)^  reed  buck  (C/m- 

^d^rd  tfnvj<«!njn).     Height,  3  ft.  6  in, ;   grou  weight,  140  1b>, ; 

horofr  mate  oulj,  up  to  16  in, 

Saili  Antblopi  {Hipfie/ragiu  mgtr  t  Dutch,  xutaart  mlpens).  Habitat, 

bothTcld.      Height,  4  ft.  6  in. ;  weight,  350  Iba .;  homi,  up  to 

48  in.  on  carve* 
SiKUBOHA  (h),  Zulu  equivalent  of'  Good  day/ 
Saltip  Hoasi,  one  which  has  had  horse-sickncsi,  and  l>  thua  con- 

aidered  immune  (as  in  small-pox) ;  hence  *  salted '  ii  freely  uicd 

colloquially  as  meaning  acclimatised,  tough,  hardened,  &c, 
Scbafs  {pm,  skaans)  (i>),  a  sioue  or  earth  breastwork  for  defence, 

very  common  in  old  native  wan. 
ScHiLu  (d),  a  rascal  \  like  Scotch  ikellum. 
ScHUU  (pn.  skarcm)  (d),  a  protection  of  bush  or  trees,  usually  against 

wild  animals. 
SjaUBOi  (/n,   in   English   ahambok,    in   Dutch  saam-bok)  (o), 

tapering  raw-hide  whip  made  from  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 

or  giraffe  skin. 
Sett  (»rv.  skay),  a  yokeskey ;  short  for  Dutch  fuiikti. 
Sloot  (d),  a  ditch. 
Stan  (d),  a  team. 

Srooa  (d),  footprints ;  also  a  trail  of  man,  animal,  at  vehicle. 
SraiifGaucK,  properly  SpaiNcaoK  (n),  a   small   antelope  {AMli^ftMi 

{GaztiU)tachrcY  Habitat, highvcld  audother  open  giais  country. 

Height,  30  in.  i  weight,  up  to  90  lbs. ;  homSr  19  ^n.  (jfA  jumping 
buck). 
Spfturr  ifr^.  spiail;  alio  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  sproot)  (n))  a 

stream. 
SQUiuaL,orTaiB  RAT,aative  namc'McHiHAAirD(fvfriirfarnrj/tf//f0Au), 
Stiubuck  (Cape  Dutch,  sttmhk   or  lUiwMr  from  ihc  pure  Dutdi 
jumiok,  the  Alpine  ibex),  a  small   antelope  {Rafid^trMs  cmm- 

f€itaisy     Height,  z£  in. ;  weight,  15  Iba,  \  horns,  5  in. 
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Sroip  (fro,  >toop)(D),  i  nited  pronieniiie  or  ptTCd  mmdilt  m  finot 
or  at  lidei  of «  houie. 

Taupuki  GtAH,  alio  Taukookic,  md  >omeEiaie9  Tauiuti  (v),  a  vttj 

rank  grast ;  id  places  reacfaet  I J  ft.  high  and  item  diameter  }  in. 
Tick,  or  RjiiNociftoa,  Bud,  the  'oi-pccker'  {BMfksgA  JfrittMi^, 
Tioia.  Jn  South  Africa  the  leopard  it  gcnenlly  called  a  tiger;  iint>o 

dcacribed  by  the  Dutch — tijpr^ 
Toci-TocKii,  a  ilow-moving  beetle,  incapable  of  flight     Geti  its 

name  from  iti  meaDi  of  lignalling  by  rapping  the  abdomen  on 

the  ground  {ttnthio^id  beetle  of  the  genui  Pssmwudei). 
TaiE  (d)  (///.  to  pull),  to  more  off  or  go  on  a  jonmey;  ajotimey 

an  expedition — r^.,  the  Great  Trek  (or  exodui  of  Bocrt  from 

Cape  Colony,  1 336-48);  dio»  and  commonly,  the  tiDie,  diitAitce^ 

or  joaniey  from  one  outipan  to  aoother. 
TaiK  GiAH,  the  traction  gear,  chain,  yofceir  &c^  of  a  waggon.     The 

Boer  pioDcen  had  no  chaini,  and  nied  reimi  plaited  into  a  itout 

■  rope  ;  hence  frfjk-fo»Wy  or  polling-ropep 
TiKiiii,  an  antelope,  one  of  the  hartebeate  &mily  {DamM^ms  hma- 

/«// Dutch, baiurdhartebeette).  Heigbtp  4  Sm,;  weight,  300  lb*.; 

homi,  1 ;  in. 
TitnaFLT,  a  grey  fly,  little  Urger  than  the  common  home  fly,  whoae 

bite  ia  fatal  to  domesticated  animali, 
TwicoLa,  little  people'i  word  for  the  eidted  movement  of  a  *iiuU 

dog'i  uil,  believed  to  be  a  combination  of  wriggle  and  twiddle. 

UurAAif  (if),  a  boy, 

UuoAKAAU  (n),  my  friend. 

UuLUNot;  (m),  the  native  word  to  dctcribe  a  white  nun. 

ViLD  Ifrv,  felt)  (dJ,  the  open  or  nnoccnpied  country  ;  uncultivated 

or  grazing  land. 
VLai  Ifirv.  flay)  (d),  a  imall,  ihatlow  lake,  a  iwamp,  a  deprea)ion 

intermittently  damp,  a  water  meadow, 
VooRLOOfkiE  (n)  (^/.  front  walker),  the  leader,  the  boy  wholeadi  the 

front  oien ;  x^^  faf'inumhu  (Zulu  for  '  take  the  rcim  *). 
VooftiLAO  (/rp.  foor-daach)  (n)  (^r.  front  lath  or  akin),  the  itrip  of 

buck  hide  which  fbimi  the  fine  end  of  a  whip-laih, 
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Watiuoce  {C$^  Mpi^Tjmwia  t   Dutch,  krin^gat).    Hdgh%   4S 

ID.;  weight,  350  Ibi.;  horni,  miles  <yo\y^  36  la. 
WiLDiuuTi  {prt.  vii] -de-beast)  (d)  {Rl  wild  cattLel,  the  brindled 

gna,  blue  wildebceste  (Cnjv0rjijfj!«  iawinus).   Height,  4  ft>  6  in.; 

weight,  400  lbs,;  hornij  30  iti> 
Wild  Doc^  the  '  Cape  hunting  dog*  {Lycaon pktus). 
WooDiH  OiAHCE,  fruit  of  the  klipper  (■  ipcciei  qI  Strjclmoi)^ 
WoLr,  the  uiual  name  for  the  hyena,  deriTed  from  tijgfr'Voif,  th« 

pure  Dptrh  name  for  the  spotted  hyena. 

VoEMKBV,  the  wooden  ilat  which,  coupled  by  nckilrop»,  holds  the 
yoke  in  place. 
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